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preface* 



The writer of these pages does not aspire to enter the 
domain of Church History. His endeavour has been only 
to ascertain as accurat^ely as possible the origin, and, in a 
general way, the progress, to a limited extent, of the 
churches and congregations herein dealt with. 

In prosecuting his investigations, he has derived in- ' 
formation from many sources. Elaborate Church Histo- 
ries have been carefully studied, and a large amount of 
periodical literature laid under tribute. The "Schalf-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia," New York, 1888, in four volumes, edit- 
ed by the late Dr. Philip Schaff, has furnished much of the 
information respecting churches in the United States; and 
Castell Hopkins' ^'Encyclopedia of Canada,'' Toronto, 
1898, in ^ye volumes, has been useful in what appertains 
to the Canadian Churches. The historical sketches in 
both of these standard authorities were contributed by 
well-known and well-informed repr(»sen1ative ministers of 
the respective denominations. 

Grateful acknowledgements, more fully set forth in 
the appendix, are due to a very large number of ministers 
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and laymen in the I'nited States and Canada who furnish- 
ed the author with much valuable local information, by 
which side-lights have been thrown on the subject in 
hand, and also on kindred topics, such as the references to 
some of the earl}' pioneers of Christianity in this country, 
the founding of Missionary Societies and Sunday Schools, 
and the important, if not alwa^^s palatable subject of 
Statistics. Without the aid of these friends, so kindlv 
given, this work, such as it is, could not have been under- 
taken. To one and all of them we can only express our 
deep gratitude, and ask them to accept our cordial thanks. 
Most of the illustrations have been selected with a 
view to showing some of the best types of the various 
styles of church architecture on this continent. A few of 
them, on th(» other hand, are deemed chietiy interesting 
from the historical associations with which some of the 
older churches are distinguished. It is confidently hoped 
that the excellence of the pictures will go far to compen- 
sate for the manifold imperfecticms of the letter-press, 
of which none can be mori* acutelv s(*nsible than 

THE ACTIIOR. 
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Introduction. 



In this comprehensive volume — unique in its scope 
and treatment — the author has h\id his fellow men under 
renewed obligation by bringing together in these pages 
a mass of interesting information to be found nowhere 
else: and he wields a facile pen. 

It is now forty-seven years since he first entered tTie 
field of authorship. Based on his prize Essay on the 
county of **Duni)AS.'' his volume bearing that title was 
published in ISGl. It had for its chief aim the encourage- 
ment of agriculture in the historic District in which he re- 
sided, and the elevation of the ideas and aspirations of the 
farming community. This was before the days of Agricul- 
tural Colleges, and the ])henomeual success of this first 
venture was dc^monstrated bv the fact that the Board of 
Education for rpi)or Canada ac(|uired the greater part of 
a large edition for distribution as i)rizes in the public 
schools! This led the way, which has been somewhat fol- 
lowed elsewhere, but which all patriotic citizens w-ould 
like to see follown^d more g<»nerally throughout the Domin- 
ion — to the* composition of monographs j)reserving nw- 
morials of the earlv historv of each countv while some of 

the earlv setth^rs are still alive 

* 

Our Author, however, did not in that work confine 
himself to matters local, but went farther afi(^ld, (Unbrac- 
ing a sk(»tch of the early settlement of America, and of 
Canada in [)articular. The* studi(»s thus indulginl in seem 
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to have determined, in a measure, the direction taken by 
his subsequent literary efforts, giving his mind a bias to- 
wards History, which led to the publication of his "Mis- 
sionary Problem,'' ^'The Noble Army of Martyrs,'* '*The 
History of Steam Navigation'' and other books. He has 
written a great deal, of great value, but as things go at 
present in Canada, it is not likely that he has made money 
by the productions of his pen. He has, however, achieved 
a far higher rc^sult — he has done much to enhance ''the 
public good." 

One of his publications in the early sixties of last cen- 
tury was the compilation of a "Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Presbyterian Church of Canada in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland/' all the congregations 
of which he had visited in person, as Agent for that 
Church, obtaining the materials for his work on the s[)ot, 
thus pi-eserving much intc^resting and valuable ecclesias- 
tical information. This undertaking still further tended to 
indicate what direction his future studies should take, and 
this l^>ok of (jknksis is the* full fruition of his literarv la- 
hours in this behalf. It was a large task he set himself 
when h(» detei*mined to trace the origin and progress of the 
several Christian denominations in all North America — a 
task that might seem appalling to many a yonngc^r man. 
But there is evidence evervwlien* of an enlluisiasm which 

ft' 

is not always given to authors of less matun* years. 

Th(» writer ai)ologizes for (h<» failure of his (\vesight. 
Tradition has it that Sojihocles, when he was about the 
same ag<\ composed his '^Oedipus at Cf//o;///.s\" ]>erhaps his 
finest play, to prove that he was no dotard, when the 
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charge of ineompotency to manage his estate was made 
against him by his own son; and so this volume demon- 
strates that whatever dimness may have come to the au- 
thor's eyes, his natural force otherwise has not abated. 
The difficulty has been to keep the volume within the 
limits the author had assigned to it. It would have been 
easy for him to obtain materials that would swell the book 
to triple its size, and many other church edifices and con- 
gregations than those embraced would have fittingly found 
a place in it. But it will be conceded that if a selection had 
to be made, good judgment has been shown in making it. 
Pre-eminence, of some sort, worthv of mention, all had 
that are included, and the law of proportion has been well 
observed in the amount of illustration and space given to 
the genesis of the several religious denominations of the 
continent. 

The catholicity of the volume is one of its special 
charms. Its impartiality is clear, like that of Virgil in his 
great Epic when he resolved '^Tros Tynusque multo discri- 
mine Agefvr'' — All should be treated with equal justice. 
No one could gather from the book that its author is a 
Presbyterian Elder, and was for twenty years editor of a 
denominational magazine. Even when so employed he 
was wont to speak of other churches in the language of 
charity; and that he impressed with his catholicity the 
numerous correspondents with whom he had to communi- 
cate in order to obtain the information contained in his 
book is manifest from the response he received and the co- 
operation he secured. 

Luckily for himself and for the common weal, Mr. 
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Croil did not make the mistake men in their advancing 
years have sometimes made, of cherishing a dream of de- 
lightful idleness after being released from the exactions 
of business. When retiring from regular work, he has up 
to old age kept his sympathetic interest in affairs alive, 
and found occupation congenial to himself and useful to 
others. In no way could he have used his talents and 
means to better purpose than in writing for **the public 
good.'' Mellowed by the spiritual experience of fourscore 
and six years, prejudices, if he ever had any, laid aside 
under the influence of the lengthening shadows, in this 
survey of the religious realm of the continent, he has 
recognized the fact that after all the fear of God is the 
main thing in human life. He chose a fit theme for con- 
templation and ^treatment at the approach of sunset and 
the evening star. 

A word must be added regarding the manner in 
which the artists and printers have done their share of 
the work. The illustrations, taking them as a whole, are 
of a very high order. They greatly embellish the book and 
readers generally will linger over them with interest. 
Then the Messrs. Lovell have excelled themselves as to 
the workmanship they have put on the volume, which may 
truly be characterized as de luxe, whether regard be had 
to the quality of the paper or of the type employed in its 
make-up. 

ROBERT CAMPBELL, D.D. 
St. Gabriel Manse, 

MoNTUEAL, July 1st, 1907. 
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Page 55, for \Vertz*s Congregation, read Went:* 8. 

Page 130, second last line, for 1639 read 1659. 
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Cest Ole forget 

Let it be mentioned that the thirteen Anj^lo-Ameri- 
can Colonies declared their Independence at Philadelphia 
on the 4th of July, 1776, at which time the entire popu- 
lation was scarcely three millions; that the Independence 
of the American Republic was acknowledged by the Bri- 
tish GoA-ernment in the treaty of 1783; and that the 
existing constitution of the Unit(»d States went into oi)er- 
ation on March 4th, 1789, by the inauguration of (Jeneral 
George Washington as President. 

It may be added that the original thirteen states have 
now increased to forty-five in number, with seven **Terri- 
tories'' awaiting promotion; that the continental popu- 
lation of the United States, as ascertained by the census 
of A.D. 1900, was 76,303,387; including 8,840,789 negroes, 
266,760 Indians, 119,050 Chinese, and 85,986 Japanese. 
At the present time the entire population is estimated 
to be from eighty to eighty-live millions. 

The American decennial census does not tabulate the 
statistics of the churches, but from other reliable sources, 
it is estimated, approximately, that the number of min- 
isters of all denominations in the United States is about 
160,000; of churches, 208,000; and of communicants, 32,- 
284,000. 

Of the twenty-six Presidents of the United States,* 
five were Episcopalians, viz. — Washington, 1789 and 1792, 
W. H. Harrison, 1841; John Tyler, 1841; Zachary Taylor, 
1849; C. A. Arthur, 1881. Five were Presbyterians, — 
Andrew Jackson, 1829 and 1832; James K. Polk, 1845; 
James Buchanan, 1857; Benjamin Harrison, 18S9; (Jrover 
Cleveland, 1885 and 1893. Four were Methodists,— An- 
drew Johnson, 1865; General Grant, 1869 and 1873; R. B. 
Hayes, 1877; William .McKinley, 1897. Two were Con- 
gregationa lists. — John Adams, 1797; John Quincey Ad- 
ams, 1825. Two belonged to the Dutch Reformed (Uiureh, 
— Martin Van Buren, 1837, and ThiMjdore Roosevelt, 
1901. Millard Fillmore, 1850, was a Unitarian; James A. 
Garfield, 1881, was a memlx^r of the Uhunh of the Dis 
ciples. 



♦ See *Mournal of the Presbvterian Historical SocicHv,'' 
Philadelphia. Vol. III. p! 356. 
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Cbe Roman eaibolic Cburcb. 

tHOM A.D. IjC). 

HHI'; (.Jeiiesia of this (.'Inii-tli in tlio ['iiitcd States is 
imt t'ani!y aaterUiined: it is probaltle, liowevei', 
that its liislorv comiiieiirfH witti tlie HjiauiBli set- 
tli'ineiit of FioiiiUi in tlio vi-ar ir.ll5, when St. Angustine. 
till' oldest city in tliis conntiy, was funiidod. Tlie Catho- 
lics of that time ait- known to liavo hwnsiihjcet to the 
BiBhoiw of Santiago "If f'nba, founded in 1574, and so ton- 
tinned till the ei'eelion of the See nf Havana in 1787. 

The Church in its govei'ninent is divided into 
dioceses, under ai'ehliishoiis and bisliojis apiiointod by 
the I'ope, and deriving Apostolic sucression from eon- 
secration by other lawfully eonstilnled bislioiis. In its? 
origin it was formed by the extensi{)n of the dioei'ses of 
Seville and Ilonen. and the vicariates :i|iost(dic of Kng- 
laiid and London. 

The nucleus of llie British Cob ny in Mai-yland was ihe 
body of English setllers, some two hundred in number, 
who came oversea in Hi:U with Leonard Calverl.a brother 
of the first Lord Ball iniove, and who acted as his lieutenant 
till his (ieath in 1047. George Calvert, the first Lord Haiti- 
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more, who obtained a grant of all the territory now in- 
cluded in the State of Maryland, had before that time 
embrac<^ the Roman Catholic faith. He died in 1632» 
before the deed was legally executed, and the charter was 
issued in the name of his son Cecil, or Cecillius, in whom 
was vested the government of the colony. The charter 
exi)li<itly guarantei^d the civil and religious liberties cf 
th<* colonists, and their exem[>tion from English taxation 
forevrr. Bancroft, the historian, says that "Cecil Calvert 
deserv(*s to be ranked among the most wise and benevolent 
lawgivers of all ages, lie was the first in the history of 
the Christian world to s(H»k for religions security and peace 
by the enacting of justice, and not by the exercise of 
power — recognizing the rightful eciunlity of all ('hristian 
sects." This great man di(Ml in ItjTO. As time went on, 
the tid(» of immigration from Kngland gradually increased 
in volume, and the Piotestant population correspondingly 
increas(»d in numbers and intiueiice, so that during nearly 
the whole of the Colonial period the Kouian Catholics 
fell into disi'epute, and were subjected to like severe re- 
stri<tions and disabilities as pnnailed in England in the 
eighteenth cennnv. For nianv v(*ars thev were forbid- 
(\vu to build churches, and tluMi* woi'ship was conducted 
in small clia|)els, under the same roof as the* residence 
of the priest. So severe weie tin* laws in manv of the 
coloni<*s, ih<» testimony of a Koman Catholic could not 
be us«m1 in the courts of justice. But ilui-ing Bishop Car- 
rolTs incumb«*ncy. and largely through his |>i*udent ad- 
niinist lat ion and intluencc. these extrenn* measures were 
giejiiiy moditied. With the instituti(Ui of the Bepublic 
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in its present form, and the subsequent ttow of imiuigra- 
tion from Ireland and Germany, the Church entered on 
a new era of its history and made verj^ rapid progress. 

The oldest Roman Catholic body of population in the 
United States is to be found in New Mexico; they are of 
Spanish and Indian origin; the white portions of the 
people are descendants of the first settlers, who occupied 
the country about the year 1580, who, though expelled 
about a century later, soon afterwards returned. The 
seven thousand expatriated Catholic Acadians, who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment in 1755, were scattered in poverty' over the then 
thirteen colonies, chiefly in Louisiana and Maryljind, 
where some of their desct^ndauts can still be identified. 
Kentucky was largely settled by Catholics from Mary- 
land. The Church there was organized bv the Rev. Father 
r»adin Nerinckx, and Bishop Flaget, with the English 
Dominicans. The French priests of Kentucky frequently 
visited the old French settlements in Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan, as well a,s the Catholics in Boston and 
those scattered throughout New England. 

In New York, a few Catholics settled during the pro- 
l»rietorship of James II. as Duke of York, but under sub- 
sequent rulers they disappeared — penal laws preventini; 
the entrance of priests. I*ennsylvania was more liberal. 
Catholics were among the earliest settlers there, and the 
priests sent to them succi^eded in winning over some 
Protestants. When the German immigration began in 
Peunsvlvania, manv of the newcomers were Catholics, 
whose priests visited New Jersey and New^ York before 
the Revolution. 
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All the French Catholics in North America were at 
first subject to the jurisdiction of Bishop Laval, of Que- 
bec, whose See included the French settlements from 
Maine to Louisiana. The English Catholics, on the other 
hand, were subject to tht» English Mcars-Apostolic, until 
th(* Kev. John Carroll, D.D., was appointed the tirst Pre 
fect-Apostolic of the United States, in 1784. Dr. Carroll 
was born in Maryland in 1735; he was ordained to the 
priesthood at Liege; was appointed Vicar- Apostolic of 
the Koman Hierarchy in 1780, and was consecrated in 
England, the first Koman Catholic Bishop of Baltimore, 
in 1789, when his See included the w^hole of what is now 
the Ignited States of America. He became Archbishop 
in 1815, and in that year he died, December 3rd, in the 
eightieth year of his age. 

Among the eminent prelates since Dr. Carroll's time 
may be mentioned Archbishops Spalding, of Baltimore; 
Hughes, of Kew York; and Henri, of Milwaukee; Bishops 
England, of Charleston, and Brute, of Vincennes; Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, of Baltimore; Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, 
and Bishop Flaget, of Bardstown and Louisvilh*. To these 
should b(* added, as facile priucrps in his day, the late 
Cardinal ^IcCloskey, of New York, who became Bishop of 
Albany in 1S47, Archbishoj) of New York in 1864, and 
was created the first American Cardinal by Pius IX in 
1875. and receiv(Ml the Bed Hat from Leo XIII in 187R 
Cardinal McCloskey enjoyed the respect of Protestants 
and Catholics alike, and did much for tW extension of his 
church. Tender him the church(»s in New York increased 
from sevenlv to one hundred and S(*ventv, and the num- 
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ber of clergy from a hundred and fifty to four hundred. 
This distinguished prelate was born in Brooklyn in 1810, 
and died in New York in 1885. In the following year. 
Dr. James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore since 1877. 
was created a Cardinal. His Eminence is the author of 
•The Faith of Our Fathers'* (Tsew York, 1874) which bus 
reach<*d a very large circulation. It was not until the 
year 1810 that bishops w(M-e apjminted in Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia and Bardstown, Kentucky. 

The most important theological seminaries are thos4* 
in Baltimore, foundi^d in 1791, at Kmmittsburg, Mary- 
land; at Troy, N.Y.; one near Milwaukee, Wis.; one at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; and one at Niagara Falls. 
Besides th(»se th<*re are innumerable educational institu- 
tions conducted bv the various societi(»s — the Jesuits. 
th(» Kedemptorists, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, 
etc., (»tc., to which must be added numy convents, schools, 
hospitals, asylums and other charitable and benevolent 
establishments. 

Missions among the North American Indians have 
existed from the earliest colonial j»eriod. Hundreds of 
Catholic priests have lost their lives in efforts to convert 
the Indian tribes, and the work is still maintained with 
characteristic assiduitv. Bui there is no distinctivelv 
Foreign Mission Society, as we understand the term, in 
the United States. Nor does theiv seem to be anv or- 
ganized effort to reach tin* Negroes of the South, nmny 
of whom, however, are canMl for bv local s(>ci(^ties, and 
chieflv bv **The Sist(»rs of l*rovid<Mice'' — a community of 
colored vvom(Mi who have long been in eharg(» of Catholic 
Schools. 
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The foundations of the first cathedral were hiid in 
Baltimore in 1800, by Bishop Carroll; it was completed 
in 1S21. and cons<Mrated by Archbishoj) Hay ley in 1S70. 
No church in the United States has witnessed so many 
consecrations of bishops and ordinations of priests, as 
have taken place in this eatlu^dral; of the 1,25() priests 
ordaimnl by Archbishop (Jibbons, oS^j re<(*iv(Hl holy or- 
ders within its walls, and three i)r(»lates were invested 
with the insif^nia of cardinalat(» rank IxMicath its dome. 
At the celebration of the <'ent(»narv of this ven<»rable 
fabric, in lOOG, there were present no f(»vver than thirteen 
archbishops, eijijhty-six AuK^rican bisho[)s, and vast num- 
b(»rs of the cleriirv. St. Patrick's ('ath(»dral in New York, 
built of white marble, is one of the most strikino; eccle- 
siastical (»difices in America. 

In 1904 the Koman Catholic Church in tlu» I'nited 
Stat(*s was imported to hav(» 1:5,422 regular ministers, 
11,0^;") churches and a total membership of 11,887,317; 
but in the absenc<» of any «(overnm(Mit returns or other 
authoritative data, tlu*s(» tiji:urcs must be repirdtMl as only 
an approximate* estimate of the Church membership 
Avhich is held to include* all wiio hav(» b(»en bjiptiz(Hl in 
the Roman Catholic faith, or who attend its worship more 
or less rejjfularly. (S(»e ^vhaff-Hcvziui. vol. III., j). 2.0()2, 
€t 8cq,) 

Each archbishopric, with the diocese of the suffra- 
gan bishops, forms an ecclesiasticnl ]uovince. On the 
vacancy of a see, the archbishop and bisho])s of the pro- 
vince sele<-t three ju-iests. whos(» na nu»s are sent to Koine, 
and from that list the Vo\wt usually chooses one, who is 
appointed to the vacant see. 
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T is claimed that the tirst C'hurch of Kiij^hiiid ser- 
vice in the United States was h(»hl bv Sir Francis 
Drake's chaphiin at Drake's Hay, California, in the 
year 1577, and it is known that a clerjrynian of the Anj^li- 
can Church accompanied Sir Walter KahMjjjh, in his un- 
successful attempt to colonize Virginia two years lat(M*, 
and that \w baptized an Indian <*hief, and also Virginia 
Dar(\ the first white Christian born in America. 

The H<»v. H. F. De Costa, rector of St. John tlu* 
Evangelist's Church in New Vork, writing in the Schatf- 
ITerzog Kn., j»ages 74(J-74S, gives a full and interesting 
account of the origin of this church, and <onlirms its 
claim to priority. The work of colonization was com- 
menc(»d both in N'irginia and in New England in the 
year 1007. W<» h^arn from Encycloi^edia Hritannica, that 
under the auspi<-es of the "Lon(h)n Com])any," the tirst 
]>ermanent settlenuMit of the English was made at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in May, 1007. by a i)arty undt^r th(» 
leadershij) of the famous Caj>tain John Smith, who had 
for his chaplain the Uev. Uobt^'t Hunt — **the tirst of a 
line of faithful ministers by whom the (JosjKd was 
jH'eached in America, as in the Church of England." The 
first plac<» set apart for j)ublic worship was a t(Mit ma<h» 
of old siiils, with unhewn trees for seats. The [)ulj)it 
<onsist<*d of a bar of wood nailed to two lre(»s; it was 
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nH4Ml until a little lojr rhnnh was built, which was buriitMl 
when litth* more than a year old, and was replaced by 
Lord Delaware in 1<»1(> by a wooden building — sixty feot 
bv twentv-four feet — whieh was destroyed during tb«' 
Hacon Uebellion in 107f). In 1()32 the congregation bad 
so increased that a bri<k church was built in an adjoin- 
ing district, which came to be known as St. Luke's 
('hurch, in the lsh» of Wight parish. That biiildinjr 
seems to hav<» b<»en oc<ujMed continuously for imblic wor 
ship uj) to the \oi\v 1S;{<>, when it was used by an Episco- 
jialian minister at a marriage ceremony* After remain- 
ing uno<-cupi<Ml by its owners for men* than half a cen- 
tury, about the y<»ar 1S!>U it was restored, and services 
arc* now held regularly in it, by the rector of Smithtiebl. 
St. Luke's s(»(»ms to be un(|U<*stionably the oldest Pm- 
testant Church editic(», still in use. on the Continent of 
AiiKM'ica. 

Another parish named ^liddle IMantation (subse- 
(pjently Williamsburg) was also laid out in 1G32, about; 
six miles from ♦Lnnestown. The tii'st church erected at 
this point was comjiletcd in \(\x:'u and dedi(*ated by Rev. 
Kowland Jones, .January Gth, lt>S4- -'i)eing ye Epii)hany.'* 
That building being found inadeipiate for the use of the 
parish, a commodious brick church was erect(»(l on th<' 
same sit(» in ITL"!. which still surviyes and is known as 
liniton Church, in Williamsburg. Virginia. Interest in 
this yenerabh* fabric has recently been revived by tbe 
otVer of His Majesty, King Kdward VIL, to present a Bibb 

■' See Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine, isSo. p. 270. 
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to the church, **which will coiumcmorate th(^ three hnu- 
dredth anniversary of the establishnu^nt of English civili- 
zation with the English Church at JauK^stowu, and is 
given to Bruton as the su<cessor of the church at James- 
town, and the Court (Church of Colonial N'irginia." Kev. 
Wm. A. K. Goodwin, Rector of Hruton Church, to whom 
we are ind(4)ted for this information, states that the Bru- 
ton Church has been longer in continuous use than any 
otluM' Episcopal Church in America. U(^ adds that the 
name was given to the parish in honor of Thomas Lud- 
well, who, according to the inscrij)tion <m his tombstone, 
was born in Bruton, Somersetshire, England, and dird in 
1678. 

In this connection it is remembert»d that Captain 
John Smith, the founder of the colony at Jamestown, 
wa*? born in Lincolnshire in 1579; that he was captured 
bv the Indians, and condemned to d(»ath bv Towhattan: 
that he owed his life to th(^ intervention of the chief's 
daughter, Pocahontas, and that he be<ame the lU'incipal 
person in th(* colony. To complete* the romance, it is 
added that Pocahontas w-as converted to Christianity, 
and was married to John Bolfe, an English gentleman. 
Parson Ilunt was a son of Rev. Robert Hunt, Vicar of 
Reculver, Kent, and was educated at Trinitv Hall, ('am- 
bridge. He was chosen, with the approval of Archbishop 
Bancroft, to accompany the first settlers to Virginia. The 
expedition sailed from Blackwall, December 19th, lOOfi, 
and after a temi)estuous voyage of over four mouths, 
they sighted land on the 2r)th of April. On May i:Uh, 
they landed at the head of what is now called Delaware 
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Bay, where they encamped, and founded the first English 
Colony in the now United States of America. On the 2l8t 
of June, the Holy Communion was celebrated for the 
first time by p]nglishmen in America, in the little log 
church that had been built through Mr. Hunt's efforts, 
and which w^as burned in the following year, when good 
Pastor Hunt lost all his library, *'and all he had but the 
clothes on his back." And he did not long survive the 
catastrophe.* 

Mr. Hunt's immediate successor at Jamestown was 
the Kev. Mr. Bike, who came o\'er in a vessel with Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Summers, in 1810. An old 
chronicle, referring to his arrival, has the following pa- 
thetic statement: ''He caused the bell to be rung, and 
such as were able to crawl out of their miserable dwx41ings 
re[)aired thitlua* that they might join in the zealous rfhd 
sorrowful pray(M* of their faithful minister, who pleaded 
:n that sohMiin hour for his atllicted brethren and liim- 
s(»lf, before* the Lord, their God. . . . Testileuce and famine 
at this time threatened to ext(»rminate the colony.'' It 
is doubtful if Wh'vq was auv native American rector at 

« 

JauH'stown prior to the nnolution. Subsequent to the 
y(*ar KKJO, when the capital was removed to Williams- 
burg, Jamestown was a vt»ry deserted place, and the in- 
termittent services \wh] there were of a missionarv char- 
a<ter, Hindered by clergymen living elsewhere, usually 
in Williamsburg. The Kev. James Madison is spoken of 
as romiug from James (Mty Parish. He doubtless held 



•^See Dictionary of National Biography, London, 1891. Vol. 18, 
p. 227. 
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sorvicos for the people left at Jamestown while President 
of till* William and Mary ColI(»<»:e, of which he had heen 
a student. lie suhsecjuently became liishop of Virginia. 
Mr. Goodwin, the pn^sent rector of Ih-uton Church, 
Williamsburg', was inducted to his char<:;e in ll)t).*5. 

Coming now to the New Enjjland Settlement, Mr. 
I)e Costa describes the landing of a ]>arty of English im- 
migrants on the coast of Main(\ on August Dth, 1007, 
when a sermon was pn^ached and ihe first New England 
Thanksgiving observed. At this time a colony was com- 
men<-ed at the mouth of the Kennebec* Kiv<'r, where the 
Kev. Richard Sevmour regularlv conducted the service* 
of the Church of England, •Svhich was familiar to the 
savage ear on that coast lonir before the arrival of the 
Maiifloircr at Plymouth." liishop Clark, of Khode Island, 
says that the oldest Episcopal Church in New England is 
i^\. Paul's, Wickford, (»rected in 1707. Trinity Church, 
Newport, K.I., w'hich was built in 1725, ''then acknowledg- 
ed to be the most b(»autiful edifice of timber in 
America," is said to be still standing, and well preserved. 

The Church of the Pilgrimage, at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, stands to-day on the site of the out* in which 
Miles Standish is said to have worshipped in the long 
ago, when the faithful were summontMl to matins and 
evensong by the war-like beat of Ww drum, wh(»n leuhMi 
bullets were accounted current coin, and when ministers 
preached with loaded muskets leaning against the* inil- 
pit-rail, ready to w^ard off an attack by tin* Indians, while 
a sentinel stood at the church door to giv<' warning of 
their approach. 
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St. Paul's Chapel, Trinity Parish, erected in 1766, is 
said to he the oldest church edifice in New York City. 
Trinllij Church there, an important factor in the history 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was founded in 1692; 
tin* fii-st church was erected on a site granted by the 
British Ciovernnient in 1G07; this was destroyed by the 
great fire of 1776. The next building, which was not 
conii»l(*1ed till 1788, stood until 183!), when it was pro- 
noun<MMi to be unsafe, and was replaced by the existing 
handsome Gothic edifice. Trinity Church is said to be 
the wealthiest ecclesiastical corporation in the United 
Slates. The i)arisli is an extensive* one, having five or six 
flourishing chapels in aflfiliation with the parent church, 
whirh has its rrctor and eight or nine assistant miniR- 
ters. It sup[)orts numerous jiarochial and industrial 
schools, a working-mean's club, an infirmary, and many 
other benevol(»nt and philanthropic institutions, l>eside& 
rontributing liberally to missionary enterprises. The 

Hev. William \'(nisev, formei'lv a Presbvterian minister, 

t » • 

was its first r<M»tor. During the stormy period of the 
revolution, many of <li(» clergy of flie Protestant Episc»o- 
[Kil Church adhered to the Koyalist cause, and were in 
<-ons(Miuenc(* driven from their j>arishes and their person- 
al [>ro])(M*ty was confiscafc^d, so that the <'lose of the war 
found tlu* Episco])al Church a wreck. Among the minis- 
ters thus ostracized was the Kcv. Charles Inglis, D.D., 
licctor of Trinity <'hurch, who became the first bishop 
of Nova Scotia in 17S7. 

The annual revenues of Trinity Cliurcli are said to 
exited $;.")()0.()00. Th(» adjoining giaveyard, occupying a 
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Uii'iH' H\fnt't* in t\w \or\ li<*art and centre of the busiuess 
(inai'li'i* of the r'Wy — t lirohbinji: Avith eonimercial activi- 
fU'H — JK ronipiited to Ik* wortli "a mint of money," but in 
l<'i-niK of its incorporation it can nev(»r be soUl, nor i*an 
the (lead of many p*nerations, wiio lie there, be ever dis- 
tiii'lwd. until **The last 1nimp<»t shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised in<-orruptibh»." 

The first Hishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was the Kev. Samuel Seaburv, a native of Connecticut, 
and a j^raduate of Yah* College, who for many years suf- 
fered pers(Hution for Tiis adherence to the Royalist cause 
and had ministered to a small conji:regation on Long 
Ishiud. At th«» (lose of tii<* war, he went to England. 
seek in j^ cons(M'ration from Dr. Moore, then Archbi8hoi3 of 
('ant<»rbury, but, owin^ to political complications, he was 
unsu(!c<*ssful. In his extremitv h(» had recourse to friends 

• 

in Scotland, and on tin* 14th of February, 1784, in tbe 
chap(»l of Hisho]) Skinner's house in Aberdeen, he received 
<onsecration at the hands of three "non-juring" prelates 
and IxM-ame the lirst bisho]) in AuH'iica, and held his first 
ordination st»rvice August ^rd, ITS."), lie died Februarv 
^rith, ITIMI, in the sixt v-sev(»uth vtsir of his age. 

Kev. William White, 1>.I>., and Kev. Samuel Prevoost, 
I ).!>., were consecrated bisho]»s at Lambeth in 17S7. Dr. 
White was a man of nMuarkablc* administrative ability, 
under whose wise guichun-e, <luring forty-nine years, tbe 
Trotestant Episco])al Chur<'h bcM-ame on(* of the most 
honored and inlbKMitial institutions in America. That 
(Miurcli has now 100 nisho])s. .1,400 clcMgymen, 773,2(>1 
conimunicanis, and 2,.*>10.78^i members. As yet, there is 
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neither archbishop nor primate. The senior bishop at 
present is the Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, who presides at the triennial conventions of the 
Church. He was consecrated the missionary bishop of 
Utah in 1867. Perhaps the brightest ornament in this 
church, in our time, was the late Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, not inaptly styled, "The prince 
of preachers" — whose sermon from the words, *'The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord," — like Caird's **Religion 
in Common Life," — winged its flight around the world. 
Trinity Church, Boston, is held to be, without doubt, 
architecturally, the finest and the most beautifully de- 
corated of any church edifice in New England. The con- 
gregation was founded in 1728, and in 1735 the first church 
was built. This was a wooden building; in 1828 it was 
replaced by a substantial stone structure, which con- 
tinued to be the home of the society until it was destroy- 
ed by the great Boston fire in 1872. The present splen- 
did edifice w\as erected in 1877. IMiillips Brooks was 
rector of this church from 1800 to 1891, when he becauK* 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and strangers more often in- 
quire for Phillips Brooks' church than for Trinity. This 
eminent [)relate died on January 23rd, 1803, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. It was the writer's privilege to 
hear him preach his famous sermon in Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the foui'th of July, 1880, when he talked like a 
father as to the kindly relationslii[)s that should ever 
exist between the British ]>eo[>]e and UwW offspring in 
Amc^rica. 

St. Paul's Church, in K(*nt Countv, Marvland, was 
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safer <|iiart(»rs a year or two ago. But, as appears in 
our illustration, the old ivv-covered tree is still there, 
the admiration of anticiuarians, and an object of interest 
to nianv visitors. 

If not so numerous as some of the other American 
churches, the Protestant Episcopal surpasses them all in 
the maintenance of its autonomy — the onlv olTshoot from 
it being the Reformed Epiiicopal Church, organizi'd in 
18715, whirh has on its roll about one hundred ministers, 
and ten thousand communicants. The separation took 
place in consecjuence of summary procet^dings taken 
against several ministers accused of fraternizing with 
non-Episcopal churches, more jjarticularly in the cases of 
Kev. T. II. Tyng, Jr., in 18G7, for preaching in a Methodist 
church; th(» liov, J. P. Hubbard, for exchanging pulpits 
with a Paptist minister, in 18G8, and Bishop Cummins of 
KiMitucky, for partaking of the lloly Communion in com- 
mon with various ministers, during the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York, who was condemned 
and ostracized for so doing, with the rc^sult that he, along 
with a few oth(M' cl(»rgym<'n and laynuMi, withdrew, and 
on r)(Member 2nd, 1873, organiz<^d themselves as a sepa- 
rate church. 

Tho l*rotestant E])iscopal Church supports some 
twiMity-five 1h<H)logi<'al schools and colleges. Its domestic 
and Foreign ^lissionary Society has wide ramifications 
throughout tin* United States; in Mexico, Africa and 
China. It was iho first Protestant Church to commence 
missions in Ja]»;nK which it di<l ^^uh rosa, wlu»n as y(^t the 
edicts forbidding any foreigner to s(»t foot on the soil of 
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Japan, on tbe pain of death, had not been abrogated. The 
pioneer missionaries were, Rev. John Liggins and Rev. 
C. N. Williams, who commenced work at Nagasaki in the 

rear 1857. 

The oldest parish in the District of Columbia is that 
of Fairfax, which includes Alexandria — eight miles 
from Washington. It was founded in 1765. Christ 
Church, Alexandria, was completed in 1773. General 
Washingtcm was one of its first vestrymen, and his pew. 
marked by a silver plat<\ is retained as a ]»recious relic 
in its original form. Within the limits of Washington 
city, another Christ Church, erected in 1795, is the oldest 
Episcopal Church edifice in the capital. 

A GREAT CATHEDRAL. 

The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John th*-^ 
Divine, now in course of construction in New York, will 
probably be, when comjileted, the Largest, the finest, and 
the most costlv church edifice on the Continent of 
America. The corner stone of this great edifice was laid 
in Dect^mber, 18S1, bv the Rt. Reverend Henrv C. Potter. 
Bishop of New York, under whose auspices the work 
was undertaken **with a view/' to quote from his publish- 
ed statement, *^of providing a sanctuary for the polyglot 
citizens of N<*w York, to which streams of immigrants 
are constantly coming in from all parts of the world, who 
for a while, are shut up to one language with which they 
are familiar — their own. For tluMu, there .is needed 
some provision which shall bridge over the space between 
their <'<)ming and their lat<M* ac(|nisition of the tongue 
s]iok<»n in America. So there luis breu cngraftrd on the 
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design of tliis catluHlral X]w oiio foatim*, believed to be 
absolutely iiiii<ine, of providiiij^ s(»v(Mi ^Chapels of Tongues' 
— for 0(»rnians, 8wed(*s, Spaniards, Turks, Italians, Ar- 
nuMiians and Chinese — a \)U\cr of worship in which s(»r- 
vie(»s shall be ('ondu(*t(Ml m their rrspM-tive larguages, 
(»v(M*v Lord's Dav — reniinding us of what brok(» from the 
li])s of the innltiludc in J(»rusaleui on tlu* Day of Pente- 
cost: 'Now hear we every man in our own tongui* when*- 

in we were born tin* wonderful works of (Jod.'' 

Th(» (»xt(M'ior l(»ngth of the catln-di-al is live hundred 
and twenty feet, and the width of thi^ trans(*])t, two hun- 
dred and ninrlv f(*(*t ; the an*a is ninrtv-ninc* thousand 
S(juare fn^t — ex<'e<*ding considerably that of York Min- 
ster, which is the largest of all the Knglish Catlnnlrals; 
it is estimated to accommodat(» fourteen thousand ]H'r- 
sons. ex<-lusive of tin* choir and the s;»V(»n cha]>els, and 
will cost over J!f(),0(M).0(M). Of c<iurse it is not to be vinn- 
[»ared with St. lN*t(M-'s, in Home, which cost liftv million 
dollars, and was a hundred and twentv v(*ars in building. 
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Consreflatfonal And Baptist Churches. 

FROM A.D. 1020. 

I^^JONGREGATIONALISM croBsed tlii' Atlantic in 
■ jMlhi; "Mayflower," and landed at I'lyiuoiith, Hec- 
ft^n luiber 2lHt. 1620 — an organized body, with Bev. 
-lolm Uoliinson as its pastor. It struck its roots deep in 
the virgin soil, soon covered New England, and in course 
of time spread over tlie whole laud. It used to be said 
that there were no Oongregationa lists south of the Hud- 
son River, and uo Presbyterians north of it; but time has 
changed all that. While Boston is still the headtiuarters 
of Congre^iatioualisni in America, it is now well reprcv 
wnted in every Htate of the Union, Yale (1701) and 
Andover (1807), are its best known instiditions of learn- 
ing, but it has also theological seminaries in Maine, Ohio, 
Illinois and California. 

Boston, first settled by while men in Hi2:i, is noted 
for its many fine i-luirehes, of which the ■'(Hd North" is 
the oldest, built in 172:!. The -Old South'" is richest in 
IiiHtoric interest. The first edifii^p, of wood, was erected 
in 1070; (his was replaced by a subslaulial edifice in 17;iO, 
which still exists; it was sold not long since for ?i:tO.(100, 
and converted into a museum, and the present grand. 
"Xew Old South." the largest and finest Congri-gational 
Church in Boston, replaced il in 1S7.^. Dr. <ieoi'ge A. 
(iordon, a native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, is the pas- 
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tor, and tho in(»nilMM»slii]) is <Mj::lit liundrod and tifty. < >f 
tlu» others, the tiii(»st. an* ^'Trinity (Muirch,'' long assoc-i- 
at(Ml with the iiaiiK* of JMiillips lirookK, who beeaiiK* Bish- 
op of Massachusetts in 181)1, and died in 1803. This 
niaj^nilirent <lmreh was d(*di<ated in 1887. Th(» '-Kiiijr's 
Chapel," also a pand bnildinj;, was ereeted in the days 
of Koyahy — 1754. Anionjj tlu^ bright, shining lights of 
the Congregatioial Chunh have been, Henry Ward Bou- 
cher, and Lvnian li(»erh(M-, and Dr. Richard Storrs, of 
Hrooklyn; Josi^pli Cook, of Boston; Dr. W. M. Taylor, of 
New York, and many other eminent theologians. In 
ISIM) it had ;"),<;:»»*) minist(M-s and (»l!8,2:?4 adherents. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreijrn 
Missions has long b(^en entirely controlled by the Coii- 
gregationalists, althongh originally nnd(*n(miinational. It 
is om* of the largest missionary societies in America, 
having on its statT liv<» hnndn»d and seventy American 
Missionaries (in 11)0.")) and a vearlv income of Jf750,0OO. 
Among its earli(»r prom(»t<'rs v/ere, Cotton and Increase 
MatlHM*. Timothy Dwight, Jonathan Edwards — father 
and son; Dr. Kdward Norris Kirk — a vi'vy not<Ml man in 
his dav — and the K<»v. Hiifns An^lorson. D.D.. manv vrai-s 

• • • 

its indefatigabh* srcrrtary. 

The Board of For(Mgn ^Missions connnenced in this 
way: -111 istMl, at a gathering of four students of Wil- 
liams folic^r. under lee of a ha V slack, where thev had 
taken sheliei* from a thunder storm, one of them, Samuel 
J. Mills, proposed ihat they should attem])t to send th*' 
Cospel to the heathen. Two veai's lat<*r s(»v(M*al of th<* 
students signed a pleilj^e. hinding themselves to the for- 
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eign work, should it be possible for them to go; at a 
subsequent meeting they received the assurance: "Go 
in the name of the Lord, and we will help." Ou .Septem- 
ber 5th, 1810, the Board was constituted. In 1812 it sent 
forth its first missionaries — Messrs. Judson, Hall, Newell, 
Nott and Rice. Its missions now extend to India, Africa, 
Turkey, China, Japan, the Philippines, Micromesia, Mexi- 
co, Spain, Austria, and other countries — twenty missions 
in all, with one hundred and seventy-two ordained Ameri- 
can ministers, three hundred and sixty-six American 
women laborers, two hundred and ninety-nine native or- 
dained ministers, five hundred and eighty-nine churches, 
and four thousand, six hundred and twenty-nine Ameri- 
can and native laborers. The cash receipts for 1906 ex- 
ceeded one million dollars.* 

Thk Broadw-ay Tabkiinacle is the Mother Church of 
Congregationalism in Greater New York. It was 
founded in 1841, by David Dale, a layman, and a layman's 
church it has been ever since, with the professed aim of 
^'reaching the unchurched/' The present edifice is the 
1-hird church home of the congregation. If the exterior 
of the new church is open to criticism as a specimen of 
classical architecture, its adaptability, as a whole^ for 
the ])urp()ses it was intended to serve, cannot be ques- 
tioned. The main auditorium is a spacious and beautiful 
sdlon s(*ated for 1,500 persons. The great tower, or 
"rarisli lI(Mis(\'' as it is called, rises to a height of 190 
feet and is a veritable house of nianv stories or flats, one 
alK)V(» another, ])r()vi(ling ample accommodation for 
the various boards of administration, and to each 

♦ Ninety-Sixth Annual Report of the Board, Boston, 1906. 
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jf wliifh acc(*s.s is ha J by an elevatur. The ^'Taylor ( 'lia]H*l/' 
cl(**^ii»]KMl i'or the use of tlie prayer meeting-, is a tittiiiir me- 
morial of the late Dr. William M. Taylor who was pastor 
of the Tabernaele from 1872 to 18!)2, ami whose name 
will lon<;: he a hons(*hoUl word in the annals of th(» 
(.'hureh of which he was so distinguished an ornament as 
a preaiher, ])astor, author, and an.astnt<' man of atfjurs. 
I)r. Taylor was born in Scotland and educatiHl in Edin- 
burgh for 1h(» ministrv of the Tuited Presbvterian riiureh, 

• ^ ft ft. 

and in that ea])aeity was the* minister for sixtei^n year:< 
of a church near Liverpool, Kngland, before coming to 
.America. Th(» dedication of tlie n(»w church, in 1005, was 
an occasion of exceptional int(*r(»st, the* s<*rvices on Sun- 
days and we(»k days being continu(»d for a whole month, 
during which time no feweu* than a hundred re]u*(*senta- 
Tive ministc^rs and laym(*n took ])art in the proc(»edings, 
including such names as thos(» of Hisho]) Ifenry C. Pot- 
ter of the Protestant E[>iscopal (Miurch; Dr. Albert •!. 
Lyman, tlie patriarch of Congregationalism in >i'(»w York; 
Dr. (leorgo A. (Jordon of Old South Church, Boston ; 
Dwight irillis. The brilliant succ(^ssor of Henry Wartl 
Pe<Mher and Lvnuin Abbott, of the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, etc., etc. 

The imstors of Broadway Tabernacle haye Immmi: — 
K(*y. E. W. Andnnvs, inducted in 1841; Key. Jos(^i)h P. 
Thompson, D.D., 1845: Kc^y. William M. Taylor, D.D., 
1872; Key. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 18ir>. Kc^y. (Miarles 
E. Jefferson, D.D., rhe pr(»s<»nt incumbent, was installiMl 
in 1898. The assistant pastor is tla^ l{<*y. William A. 
Kirkwood; there ar<' six trust(M»s, and ten deacons, and 
024 communicants on tin* roll. 
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The FiitsT Baptists in Amp:uica also appeared in the 
Massachusetts Colonv, in 1620, but thev were soon driven 
out. Some went to Rhode Island, and others to New 
York and Virginia. In 1G51 John Clarke, Obadiah 

Holmes and Jolin Crandall, of the Xewport church, were 
arrested and compelled to attend public worship at a 
meeting house of the ''Sfandmg Order'' Their crime was 
that of holding a religious service in the house of a 
blind man, at Lynn. The lirst Baptist church in Boston 
was formed in 10(55. The "ringleaders" were arrested and 
brought before the court, and commanded to desist from 
their schismatic practices. Fines, imprisonments, whip- 
pings and banishment followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. Some kind-hearted p(»ople, who petitioned the 
court to release some of the members who were in prison, 
were fined for their humane efforts on behalf of these 
persecuted l^aptists, who eventually sought an asylum on 
an island in Boston harbour. In default of payment of a 
fine of thirty pounds. Holmes was stripped of his cloth- 
ing and adjudged thirty strokes at the whipping-post, 
where the (^xecutioncM* did his duty, striking with all 
his might with a three-cordcHl whip. In 1755 there were " -^.^ 
in the X(nv England Colonies, about twenty Baptist 
<lnirches. A ]ittl(» lu^forc this time, a great awakening, 
undei* (;(M)rg(» NMiitefield and others, had spread, over 
th(* country. Tlu* revival created conditions favorable 
tr) the Ba]>tist principh»s and ])ractises, and from that 
tiuK^ tli(» Bajilists Ix^iian to multiply rai)idly in all the 

British American Colonies. 

In IIHM, I lie Uajitist Church was re]>ort(»d to have. 
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in the United States, 35,821 ministers; 51,492 churches, 
and 4,725,775 communicants. The Wwld Almanac for 
1905 gi\-es the name and dates of institution, of thirty- 
eight theological seminaries, under the control of the 
Baptists. Thirtt»i*n of these rank as universities, the 
oldest being Brown University, in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, founded in 1764, which has now a staif of eighty- 
five t(^achers, and an attendance of nine hundred and 
thirty-five students, and in its library are one hundred 
and forty thousand volumes. The American Baptists 
have missions in India, Burmah, China, Africa, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Italy. . The name of Adoniram Judson, and 
his three wives, will alwavs be associated with the evan- 
gelization of Burnuih. The mission begun there by Jud- 
son in 181.*^ has since become eminently successful. \Vhi»n 
sick and in prison, and the situation apparently hopeless, 
this grand missionary was asked: **What are the pros- 
pects of Christianity in Burmali?'' to which he unhesitat- 
ingly replied, ^''Hright as the promises of God." 

Tli(» Delaware Avenue Bnptist Church in Buffalo, for 
a picture* of which we are indebted to Mr. Coxhead, the 
architect, is one of the finest belonging to the denomina- 
tion, nnd^is the home of a Inrge congn-gation, of whit^li 
the Rev. O. P. Gitl'ord, D.l)., is the pastor. 
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IHE LUTHERAN ClirRCII in the United States, 
unfortunately divided into niauy seets and sub- 
sects, was orijj;inally contenii)oniry with the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Its earliest representatives came from 
Holland to New York in the vear 1G21, but thev never 
enjoyed liberty of worshij), nor had a i)astor of their own 
faith until after the establishment of British rule, in 
16G4. The first clergyman permitted to minister to tlu^m 
was the R(»v. Jacobus Fabricius, who arrived in KJGO. 
Their first place of worshii) was erect (h1 in 1G71 — a rude 
structure, subsequently replaced by a more substantial 
edifice. The second body of Lutherans came from Swed- 
en in 1G3G, and settled along t\w Delaware River, bring- 
ing with them a preacher named Reorus Torkillus. He 
was succ(»eded by Rev. John CamiKinius, who was the 
first Prot(»stant missionary among the American aborig- 
ines, and who translated Luth(»r's Cat(Mhism into their 
language — the first known luiblication in an Indian 
idiom, except John Elliot's Indian Bible, in IGGl-GJi. Later 
on a wav(» of emigrants from Germany set in, when 
large numbers of Lutherans s(Mtled in the I'nited States, 
in many instances bringing their clergymen with them. 
As time went on, the Lutheran Church increased in num- 
bers and influence, so that in 1904, there were fortv-two 
Lutheran churches in New York city, and in the United 
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states, 12,275 churclH^s, 7,:54:{ luinisttMs, and 1,715,010 
coininunicaiits. Much of tlu» orjjcaiiization and jrrowtli of 
the tluircli(»s wt^re due to Rev. 11. M. MuhlenlMM'j;, D.D., a 
native of Hanover, wlio beeanie famous as **Tlie Patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in IVnnsylvania and adjoining 
States.'' This' eminent th(H)h)jrian arrived in 1742, and in 
1748 the first synod was formed. FonMgn Missionary 
Societies were instituted in lS:^l)-(>0, but the oi)erations 
of tlie I^utheran Churcln»s are mainlv restrictcnl to their 
home fields. Enciidopedia Britanniva, ninth edition, ])hices 
the Lutherans, numerically, at thc^ h(*ad of all the Protes- 
tant Cliurch(»s in the world, jriving them over forty-two 
millions of members, mostlv in CJcrmanv, Scandinavia, 
and the United States. 

Thk Rkformkd Unrucii ix Amkkica is the oldest of 
the Presbvterian familv in the Fnited States, of which 
there are at i>res(»nt no less than tift(M»n distinct branches. 
It is identical with the Dutch Heformc^d riiurch of an 
early peyiod, which was first orj^anized in New Amster- 
dam (now New York) in the year 1G2'5. Dr. Henry Cobb, 
Secretary of the lioard of Missicms, informs us that 
from that date till 1()2S, the s<»ttlers held their n^lipous 
meetings in a loft above the first horst^-mill (M-cm^imI on tin* 
Island. The old church stood for manv vears in the Fort, 
on the lower (extremity of Manhattan Island, and was 
known as, **the Church of tin* Fort." The first minister 
was the Rev. Jonas Michael ins, who came from Holland 
in the springe of 1(>28, and bejii^an his ministry in New 
Amsterdam with a con<i:i'egation of more than fifty com- 
mnnicants — ^'Walloons and Dutch.'' 
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The second church was erected in 1633, and America's 
oldest institute of learning, now known as the "Collegi- 
ate School," was organized the same year. The first 
regular American **Classis'' was formed in 1755, soon 
after which the Church declared itself independent of the 
"Mother Classis" in Amsterdam. The revival of 1740, 
resulting largely from Whitefield's second visit to Ameri- 
ca, created a great awakening in all the churches, and in- 
spired the Keformed Church with a i)ow(»rful impulse to- 
wards unity and indei)endence. The lirst sermon in Eng- 
lish was delivered in April, 17G4, by Rev. Dr. Laidley, a 
graduate of Edinburgh University — the Holland lan- 
guage having been solely in use for a hundred and thirty 
years. Their first Ilymn-book was published in 1781). 
The first General Svnod of the Keformed Dutch Church 
in America, convened at Albany, ^'.Y., in June, 1794; Dr. 
William Linn was its first president; Kev. Samuel Smith 
was clerk for \\w English language, and Kev. Nicholas 
Lansing, for the Dutch. It was resolved at that meeting 
that the minutes shall be kept in p]nglish, and mission- 
aries were appointed 1o visit tlu* frontier n^gions, '*!<> 
preach the (;osi)el, administer the Lord's Supper, bai)tize 
the childivn, and marry i)eopl(^'' At the Synod, held in 
1812, ''The Ncad'nifi of ^icrnnnis on tlu^ Lord's Day, and 
other days, was denounced as a practice detrimental to 
the i)rogress of vital piety." 

The title of the Church was changed in 18G7 to that 
wliicli it now beai\s, but the corporation in New York 
city retains (lu» original name — "The Keformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church" — given to it in its ori«nnal charter. 
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Of its earlier ministers, Dr. John IT. Livingston, John 
M. ^fason, and the elder Frelinpfhuysen, were, ])erhaps, the 
most eminent; and of its missionaries, Dr. John Seudder, 
David Abeel, and Henrv Martvn Scudder, were held in 
high repute. The Reformed Chnreh has at present 
About seven hundred ministers, and ninety-three mission- 
aries in its foreign fields — India, Ja]>an, China and Ara- 
bia. Dr. Seudder was one of the heroes of foreign mis- 
sions; his eight sons and two grandsons became mission- 
aries, and it is a unique fact in missionary history, that 
there are no fewer than fourteen Scudders on the roll of 
the Arcot Mission in India at the present time I 

Soon after the close of the Revolutionary War, in 
J7S4, steps were taken to (establish a theological semin- 
ary. Dr. Livingston was appointed its first Professor of 
Theology — the first in AnuM'ica it is claimed. It was 
located at Flatbush, L.I., in 1700, antedating Andover 
Seminarv by ten vears, and Princeton Seminarv bv six- 
teen years. In 1804 it was moved to New York, and in 
1810 finally located in New Rrunswick, New Jersev. 
More recently, theological schools have been instituted 
at Holland, Michigan, and at Arcot in India. 

The Reformki) Oeuman Church* was instituted very 
soon after the formation of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The German innnigration began as early as 1084, and 
was composed chiefly of exiles, who tl(»d to rs<-ai)e ]M*rs<^- 
cution in the Palatinate. Colonics were formed in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Virginia, and in North and South 



* See Journal of Presbyterian Historical Society, 1906. page 307, 
et seq. 
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Carolina. About 1730, one of the first 0(»rman Reformed 
ministers in the country — Rev. Georji:!* ^Michael Weiss — 
had re[)orted to the Synod of HoHand that tlien^ were in 
America many (lermans holdinjj; to the Reformed Confes- 
sion. The first Oerman Reformed minister settk^d 
among them was John Phillip Roehm, who cann* here in 
1720, and foHowed, for a time, the calling of school-mas- 
ter. To him belongs the h(mour of organizing th(» first 
congregation in Pennsylvania. H(» began ministerial 
work in 1725, in Montgomery County, with thr(»e congn*- 
gations in his circuit. He was not ordained, however, 
till 1721), whi<'h had involv(»d him in serious trouble. Ilis 
whole work was denounc(»d by his opponents as illegal, 
and his i)reaching without a lic(»ns<\ ju'esumptuous; but 
now that he was ofticially nM-ognized as regularly ordain- 
ed, he became the most inlluential minister in the 
denomination. 

Fourt(M»n y(»ars lat<»r WtM'tz's congrt^gation was (es- 
tablished in \Vor(M*ster townshi]>, with Rev. ,Iolin Ceorge 
Alsentz for its hrst ])astor. who served tin* congrc^gation 
faithfully amd w<'ll till his d<sith, in 17(h. Sinc(» that time 
thc» (lerman Rf^foruKMl Church has ha<l a succt^ssiou of 
al)le ministers, nt^arlv all of whom had a univcM'sitv train- 
ing. Tin* Mission Hoard of this church has the over- 
sight of missions in Jajmn and India, and among th(» 
North Ameri<*an Indians. In its Home Mission woi'k it 
employs about a hundred missionaries, much ^att(»utiou 
being b(*stow(»d on the larg(» annual intiiix of immigrants 
coming to Ann^rica from "Fath(»rland." At th(» lu-c^sent 
time, it is credited with 1,120 ministers, 1,700 churches. 
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and 256,000 clnuch members. It maintains a number of 
woll-eqaipi)e(l tbeoloji:ical acbools and colleges, tbe oldest 
and most lilx^rally endowed being tbe Tbeologieal Semin- 
ary founded in IS^o at Carlisbs Penn., afterwards re- 
moved to I^aneaster, Pennsylvania. 

Tbis brancb of tlw» cbureb. in common w-itb all the 
U(»fonm»(l (.'bnrcbc^s, ditf<»rs from tbe Lntberan Cbiirch in 
its do<trine of tbe Lord's Supper, and bolds tbe Calvinistio 
doctrin(» of tbe spiritual real i)resrn<*e of tb<* Body and 
Plood of (Mirist in tbe Jfolv Kucbarist. for believers onlv. 
It ditfiM's from tb(» Cburcb of England in bolding to the 
parity of tbe ministry and tin* presbyt«»rial form of f^ov- 
(»rnmc'nt. It ditTcrs, on tbe otb(»r band, fnmi tbe strictly 
Calvinistic j^»form<»d Cburcbrs in allowing freedom for 
morc^ mod(Mal<' views on tbe doctrine of j^redestination. 
TIi(» Heidelberg C'atecbism teacli<»s substantially tbe old 
Augustinian doctrine of natural dejiravity. and salvation 
by fr(M» gra<(» alon(»; but it does not teacb a decree of 
reprobation as wt^ll as salvatitm — braving room for differ- 
en<e of views on tbis myslei'ious subject. It regards the 
cbildren of tbe cburcb. being born of Cbristian parents 
and baptized, as included in tbe cov(Miant of grace; and 
it r(M|uires ()f ils ministers tbat tb(\v sball iustru<-t the 
young in tbe t<*acbings of tbe catecbism, as tbe best 
UHsuis of preparing tb<*m f(»r confirmation aiul tbeir ad- 
mission to tbe Loi'ds Su]>])er, and to full membersbip in 
tlie church. The chui'ch provides liturgical forms of 
service, but it has always allowed a certain degree of 
freedoui in regai-d to theii' use." 

{Thomas G. Apptc in .^rhaffffirzof/, p. 2C1G. 
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K hav(» seen that the Dutch Reformed Church 
was organized in 1G28. About that time a 
number of Puritan ministers, '*\vitli strong 
leanings to rresbyt<M*ianism/' migrated from New Eng- 
hmd to the Middle States, where they encountered vigour- 
ous persecution.^; at the hands of the* civil authorities. 
One of these, Uev. Kichard Denton, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, s(*ttled in Massachusetts in in.*^0, with i»art of the 
congr(»gation he had ])n»viously s(Tved in England. Rev. 
Francis Doughty, another IMiritan, claimed by some to 
be '*the Aposth^ of l*r(»sbyterianism in America,'* began 
his ministry in New Anist(Mdan» iNew York) in 1643, his 
services being held in the Dutch Reformed Church, in the 
old fort — the place now known as Castle Garden.* 

In 1G80, application was made to the Presbytery of 
Laggan, in Ireland, for a sui)i)ly of ministers, in response 
to which the Rev. Francis ^Iak(Mni(^ a native of Rath- 
melton and an ordained minister, came to Maryland in 
1083, from wiiich dat(» this church is commonlv consider- 
ed to trace its origin. ^Makemie was a man of great 
energy and zeal. Ife began his ministrv in Marvland, and 
had his first chunh erected th<^re, but he pitched v his 



♦ Sketch History of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A., by W. H. 
Roberts. D.D., Philadelphia, 1887, p. 4. 
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moving tent in many other localities, labouring with great 
assiduity, meanwhile combining mercantile pursuits with 
the preaching of the Gospel, — '*That he might not b(? 
chargeable to any one.'* 

To quote from Dr. Roberts' Historical Sketch: *'The 
oldest church on Long Island, now undcM' the care of the 
General Assembly, is that of Southhold, (established in 
1640,. and of which the R(»v. John Youngs was the first 
pastor. This church was founded by a colony from New 
Haven, Connecticut, and came into relation with organ- 
ized Presbyterianism during the <»arly years of tlu* eight- 
eenth centurv. It is also to be notcnl that th(» first 
Presbyterian churches in North and South N<»w Jersey — 
in Newark in 1H()7, in Elizabeth in l«r>S, in Woodbridge in 
1680, and in Fairfield in 1680— were from ConncM-ticut 
and Long Island. The <'hurch at Fn»chold, N. J., was 
founded by immigrants from Scotland, in 161)2. TIk^ first 
Presbyterian congregation in Philadelphia met in ir»02, 
in the **Harbadoes Company Warehouse." In ir»!)S, the 
Rev. Jedidiah Andn^ws. a graduate of Harvard College, 
began his ministrations in that city, and in 1701 was or- 
dained and installed pastor of what is now the "First 
Church.'' There are now more than a hundriMl Presby- 
terian churches in Philadelphia! 

TiiK First Pukshytkuian Cinifcii in N(»w York City 
began as the first Christian church b(»gan. in a lious<'. In 
the minutes of the City Council, dated August Tth. 1717, 
occurs the entry, that **the house known as X'enoo's 
house, situated in the eastern i)art of th(» city, is to be 
the public Meeting House for the Dissenting Protestants, 
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called Prosbyterians/' The first church was erected on 
tli«^ corner of Warren and Wall Streets. The present 
s])lendid edifi<M», at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, was 
dedicated January 11th, 184G. The present pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield, is a worthy successor of John Rod- 
gers, Samuel Miller, W. W. Phillips, AVilliam M. Paxton, 
and othcM's, four of whom have been Moderators of the 
(icncral Assembly. It is inter(»stin|i^ to be told, that in 
1711) the (ien(*ral Svnod of Scotland ordered that ^'one- 
tentli of a collection taken up by the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr was to be p;iv(»n to this First Presbyterian con- 
pn^j^ation in New York, for the support of the Gospel 
amon^ them." 

Tin: S( OTCH Cnrucii in New York was organized in 
llTyV}, when KiUix George II. was on the throne of Britain, 
and the Koyal Standard floated over the public buildinj^s 
of tin* city. At that time Ncnv York was little more than 
a villagi*, groui»ed around tlu^ Battery, with a population 
of from ei^ht to ten thousand, but destined to become 
the metropolitan city of the Western hemisphere — the 
S(^C()nd city of the globe, numbering to-day 3,850,000! 
The tirst Scotch (church edilice was a small wooden one, 
on ('(dar Street, (Mected soon after the formation of the 
congregation. It was rei)laced in 17G8 by a more sub- 
stantial structures *'with its sanded floor, sockets on the 
wall for candl(»s. and a gallery for persons of colour, it 
could not be called palatial. I^ut there were stars in the 
pulpit, for John Mason, D.I)., and his son Dr. John M. 
.Afascui, the Hev. Kobert ]\racleod, and Joseph McElroy, 
D.D., thundered in th(» pul})it of this historic edifice/' 
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Dr. John Mason, the first minister, officiated for 
thirty v(^ars: after him eame ^McElrov, who served the 
ehurdi for forty-five years. T\w third church, which 
stood on Fourteenth Street, was crect(^d in ISo:**, and in 
it many important ecclesiastic functions transjiired. The 
Rev. Samuel Hamilton, from Belfast, was called in 1873, 
and was the pastor till 1900, when he was translated to 
Louisville, Kentucky. The present incumbent. Dr. David 
Gourlay AVylie. was inducted in ISin. The church pro- 
perty was sold in the following year for fiU 5,000, and the 
present up-to-date edifice was dedicated in December, 
1804, and is one of the finest of the west end churclies. 

**The Brick Church" in New Y'ork is worth v of 
mention, not only as a p)c)d sp(H-imeii of church archi- 
tecture, but also on ac<ount of its historical associations. 
In 1707 the original Pn^sbyterijin cliureh in New Vork, 
then established on Wall Street, tindiug itself in need 
of an additional house of worsliip, built one of brick on 
jieekman Street, which was dcH.licated in 1708 by the 
pastor. Dr. John Kodgers, the first Moderator of the 
(ien<»ral Assemblv of the re-united Church in 17S0. The 
Rev. Gardiner Spring, I). I)., was called as colleague and 
successor to Dr. Rodgers in 1810. and held the otfic<' 
of pastor, with grc^at ])ower as a preacher, till his d<»ath 
in 1873 — the r(»markable iieriod of sixt v-thret* vears! 
Among its eminent minist(M-s since Di*. S]iring's «leath 
have been Dr. James O. Murrav, of literarv fame, and IM*. 
Henry Jackson Van Dyke, junior. The present incumbeiil 
is the Rev. William Rog(Ms Richards, D.D. In 1S04 the 
Church of the Covenant, which had Im^cu organized in 
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lS(i2 uiiitiHl with th<» Brick ('Iniirli wlii<'h is now a largo 
and int1u(»ntial congn^gation witli ovor a tlionsand com- 
niunicants on its roll. The* ]>r<'sont chun'li on Tuli Avenue 
was opc^ned in 1S5(), and ehisely resc^nibles in outward as- 
peel some of Sir <'hristoplH»r Wren's much admired 
elinn-lies in London. 

Tin: First Pkkshytkuiax ('hikch, in HaltiuKUv, had 
its beginning in A.n. ITGl, wIhmi met^tings w<*rc held for 
social and public worshij) in privat<» hons(»s. In 170.*^, a 
small log church was (»rect(*d, and two years later, the 
Kev. Patrick Alliscui, of Lancaster (Nnmty, Ta., was or- 
dain(Ml tht* lirst i)astor, and a brick church was built, 
containing thirly-six pews. A larger edifice took its 
idace in 17S9. Th(» i)r(»s<»nt sph^ndid edifi<*<* was dedicated 
in 1S5I>. Old Fiust has biM'onie a large congregation, ful- 
ly e<iuii>ped with missionary and b(Mn»vol(»nt so<*ieties — 
the motluM' and grandmotlM»r of otluM* churches. It 
has had nint* pastors in the A])ostolic succession; the 

pn^sent incumb(»nt, the H(»v. Donald (iuthri(», l).J)., a 
Canadian by birth, a n«*phew of the late Principal Mac- 
Vicar, and a graduate of the Pn^sbyterian Coll(»g(», Mont- 
r<»al, was indu<'t<Ml in ISJMK 

The census of P.MK) gav(» lialtimore 5()U,(H)0 inhabi- 
tants. Then* are upwards of thirty l*n»sbyt(»rian churches 
in the city, and over seventv in the PresbvttMv of Jialti- 
more. 

The First CurRcn, Pittsiurc;, Pa., is a striking 
monument of the faith and (»nt(»rprise of the i)ioneers of 
Presbyterianism in the West. The lirst ap])licati(m to 
Presbytery for '*Hupi)lies" was like "the voic(» of one <ry- 
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m^ ill the wild(»riioss/' and was responded to in 1784. 
Its -first pastor, tli(* Kev. Samuel Barr, a liceutiatt* of 
the Presbvterv of Londonderry, Ire hind, was installed in 
the foilowinj? year, and remained four years. At that 
time, the settlers around **Fort IMtt" were few^ in number, 
composed chietly of officers and old soldiers of the army, 
^*ainon^ whom there appeartnl to be but scant siji;iis of re- 
ligious lif(»/' The outlyinji; rejj:ions were infested by 
roaming tribes of savaj;(» Indians. The first place of 
worshii> — a log building — was erected in 1787. A brick 
church took its i)lace in 180r), and in 1S5:3 the existing 
splendid edifice was dedicated. 

Pittsburgh is now a gn^at city of :>2l,000 inhabitants 
— a city of many fine chur<h(»s. The first Presbyterv 
west of the Alleghany Mountains was that of Redstone, 
(greeted in 17S1. Th(* Piesbyl(»ry of Pittsburgh was form- 
ed in 1870; it has on its roll 1-7 ministers, and has tlic 
oyersight of (»ighty-thr(M^ churches. Tlu» Key. Franeis 
Heron. I). I)., had the longest pastorate* in th ' First 
t'hurch — ISll-ls.")! — and to his wis<' administration Xlm 
pr(»s(Mil prnsiM^rity of the cougi-egation is mainly to be 

attributed. His inimtMliate succt^ssor, the Key. William 
M. Paxtou, D.l)., was translated to First Church. New 
York, in IStlfi, and in 1SS:1 \yas ai»])ointed a professor in 
the tlieologital seminary at IM'inceton, where he died 
in 1004. leayiiig a grand rei)utati()n as a theologian and 
an elocjuent pi'eachei*. 

TiiK A\'i:sTMi.\STi:u rurucn, in Minneapolis, Miniu^sota. 
is a good illustration of the rai)id gro\ytli of Presbyterian- 
ism in the United States. From small beginnings in 
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1857, it has become* one of tlit* lar^(»st cou^iv^ations iu 
the denomination, possessing one of the finest ehnreh 
edifices. The first phice of worshi]), erected in 18^0, 
was twice enlarged, and in ISSIJ, a hirge and handsome 
chnrch was erected. This was bnrn(»d in 1805, and three 
years later the present grand buihling was dedicated. 
The membership of tlie chnrch is now over l/.)50. In 
these fifty vears, it has had no few(»r than S(*V(»n pastors — 
all uuni of excellent gifts. The jiresent incnmbent, the 
Uev. John Edward iUishnell, D.D., was installed in May, 
11)01. 

TiiK Olm Tknnknt ('iirncH, in ^lonmonth County, 
New Jersey, is a good illustration of an old-time rural 
congregation, with an unbroken record of ju'osperity 
fnmi tht» beginning; indeed it has com<* to b(» rc^garded, 
from a historical point of view, as on(» of the most famous 
of churches in the IM(»sbvt(M*ian denomination of the 

t 

I'nited States. It was founded about th<^ V(»ar 1G9L* bv 
d(*scendants of the Scottish Covenanters, and received 
its Koyal Chart(»r of lncorj)orati<)n from King <ieorge 11. 
in 1741). Its present corporate nann* is, "The First Pres- 
byterian Church of the Countv of Monmouth." 

It is a singular coincidence that the county took its 
name from the ill-starred l)uk(» of Monmouth, who rout- 
ed the <\)venant(^rs in th(» battle of Bothwell Hrig" in 
17G0, and was subsequently behead(»d for high treason. 
The first place of worship was known as the **Scots 
Meeting House." In 17:n a church was erect(»d, five 
miles to the south of Scots; the presc^nt Old Tennent 
edifice was built in 1751, and is still in excellent preser- 
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vation. In the surrounding "kirk-yard" there are more 
than two thousand graves, and many monuments bear- 
ing quaint and inteivsting epitaphs. This church has 
had fifteen pastors in all. The first was the Rev. John 
Bovd, ordained in 1706; the most famous was the Rev. 
William Tennent, Jr., from whom it derived its name. 
The present incumbent, Rev. Frank R. Symmes, inducted 
in 1890, has written a full and most interesting history 
of the congregation. 

Near bv this church the famous battle of Monmouth 
was fought in 1778, between General Washington, of the 
Americanists, and (reneral Clinton, commander-in-chief of 
the Rovalist forces. 

Of the thirty-four congregations in the Presbytery of 
Washington (Mty, that of llyattsville, Md., founded in 
1718, is the oldest. The church at Georgeville, recently 
incorporated in the City of Washington, is the oldest in 
the cai)ital, dating from 1780. The New Ywk Avenue 
Church, founded in 1803, comes next. Its first minister, 
Hev. .lanic^s Laurie, D.l)., came from Scotland in that vear 
and contlniK'd in the jiastorate for fifty years, during the 
whole* of wliich time he suj^plrnuMitcd his meagre salary 
l>y a clerksliii) in the United States Treasurv Oflice. Dur- 
iiig tlio Inst fourteen velars of his life he had four succes- 
sive '*<-o-j)astoi's" associated with him. The present ia- 
cumbent, the Ki^v. Wallace KadclitTe, D.l)., was inducted 
in IS!)."). This has be(*n railed "The <hnrch of Presi- 
dents"-- many of these having W()rshii>ped there. Abra- 
ham Lincoln's ])ew, aj>])i-oj>ria1ely labelled, is highly ven- 
<'rated. Sonic* have claimed Lincoln to have been a Meth- 
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odist, but Dr. Radeliffe says that snch was not the case. 
"Though a God-fearing man all his days, he was not a 
communicant member of any church, but during his re- 
sidence in Washington, he and his wife regularly attend- 
ed this church." The New York Avenue Church has a 
membc^rshij) of nearly fifteen hundred, and has been a 
mother of churches. The Church of the Covvmnit, which 
branched off from it in 1885, has one of the finest church 
edifices in the city, and has twelve hundred and fifty com- 
municants on its roll.* 

Tlie first Preslntery, consisting of seven members, 
was constituted in Philadelphia in 1706; the first Synod 
was erected in the same city in 1717. The entire Church 
then consisted of nineteen ministers, about forty churches 
and some three thousand communicants. The first Gen- 
eral Assembly was convened on the third Thursday of 
May, 178J), as the highest court of the Church, when the 
original Synod was divided into four Synods, viz: New- 
York and New Jersey, Philadelphia, Virginia, and the 
Carol inas. The Assembly met in the Second Presbyter- 
ian Church, Philadeli)hia. Dr. John Witherspoon was 
elected its first Moderator. This distinguished minister 
was born in Haddingtonshire, Scotland, in 1722. He 
graduat(»d from P^dinburgh University, and was some 
timt* minister of Beith and Paislc^v before coming to 
America. In 1708 he was called to the Presidency of the 
College of New Jers(\v. He died at Princeton in 1794, in 
his seventv-third vear. His brilliant talents as a theo- 
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logian and teacher attrax^ted a large number of students 
to Princeton. He was one of the historic signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, a versatile genius, and a 
voluminous writer. The basis of representation of the 
first General Assembly was one minister and one elder 
for every six ministers in a Presbytery; in 18i)8 the pro- 
portion was one in twenty-four. Tlie first General As- 
sembly comprised the four above named Synods, sixteen 
Pre8byteri(»s, 177 ministers, 111 probationers, and 419 
churches. In 190G, after the re-union with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, there were 51 Synods, 360 Presbyter- 
ies, 9,862 ministers, 40,494 elders, 10,987 churches, 
1.304,073 communicants, and a total constituency of near- 
ly rw^ million adherents. 1,269 missionaries were em- 
ployed in the Home Mission fields, at a cost of about 
fl.oOO.OOO; in Foreign fields there were 889 missionaries, 
1,798 native workers and teachers, and 813 evangelists 
and teachers — involving an expenditure for the year of 
11,241,821. 

Under the immediate supervision of the General As- 
sembly, thei*e are fourteen fully equipped colleges. The 
oldest of these is the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The original College of New Jersey received its charter 
in 1746; its first president was the Kev. Jonathan Dick- 
enson ; located at first at Elizabeth, N.J., it was removed 
to Newark, and finally established at Princeton, in 1755, 
under the name which it now bears. It received its 
charter in 1812, with the Kev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., 
as its president, who held office until his death in 1851. It 
is safe to say that Princeton has been, and still is par ex- 
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cellence, premier of the schools of the prophets belonging 
to the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It has given more ministers to the Church, perhaps, 
than all the others put together. The enrolment of 
students in 1905 numbered one hundred and ninety-two. 
The first break in the Church took place in 1745, when 
the parties to the division became known as the *'01d 
Side" and the "New Side." The strife arose in connection 
with the standard of ministerial qualification, which re- 
sulted in the formation of a Theological School by the 
"Old Side," which came to be known as the "Log Col- 
lege," while the **New Side" established the New Jersey 
College, above referred to. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church originated 
in a remarkable revival which began in Kentucky, in 
1797, the immediate outeouK* of which was the urgent 
need of more men to preach the GospeK which was met 
by the appointment of a numbc^r of men of limited educa- 
tion, whose only qualification for the ministry was their 
religious enthusiasm. That might have been overlooked 
in the course of time, had serious doctrinal difficulties not 
interfered. But there soon came to be manifested a 
strong repugnance to certain Calvinistic statements in 
tho Westminster Confession of Faith, in regard to pre- 
destination, eternal rrpn»hation, and other subjects, 
which inevitably led to sei)aration, and th(^ formation of 
an independent Presbytery in the State of Tennessee, on 
F(*bruary 4th, 1810. So rapid was the growth of the 
n(*w church that in tlii-et' years' time there were three 
Presbyterit»s, and a Synod was eoiistitnted. In 1830 its 
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tirst (icncral AsHcinblv was institntt'd. In i;>04 the sta- 
tistics iniblisluKl in the World Almimac were as follows: 
—Ministers, 2,(Hi(); chnrcbes, AMO; eoniniunicauts, 224,- 
IVA, After n^ix^ated attcmipts to etfeet a reunion with 
the Mother Chnrch had failed, terms of a^reeni(»nt, on the 
basis of the standards of the Presbyterian Church, as re- 
vised in 11M);5, were at hMijrth n^aelied in 1005, and on the 
24th of May in the followinji: y(»ar the reunion was oftici- 
allv announrcd. siniultaneouslv in both Assemblies. A 
considerabh* minority, howev<*r, of the (Mimberlands de- 
clined to b(» j»arti(»s to tlu* union, and constituted theni- 
selv(»s anew *'The Tru(» Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church." 

The next s(»rious division took place in 1838, the re- 
sult of doctrinal diflficulti(*s and the vexed slavery ques- 
tion, which h»d to th(» formation of the **()ld School'* and 
and ''New School" Assenlbli(^s. The breach, however, 
was hapjuly healed by a cordial reunicm in 18G1). Again, 
in IStll, on the breaking out of th(» Civil War, the Church 
became agitated resjK^ctinji: the jni'isdiction of civil and 
eccl(»siastical tribunals and slavery, wh(»n a separation 
betW(M»n North and South took i)lac(\ Each has since 
jmrsued th(» even t(»nor of its way, notwithstanding re- 
peated attcmjits at r<»conciliation, but meanwhile acknow- 
Icdginji "Fraternal n^ationship." "Tin-: ruKSBYTKitiAX 
Ciirucn IN Tin: CNrri:!) Statks." as the south(»rn branch 
is ofllicially styhMl, has on its rolls about l,r)80 ministers, 
and 2*?r).000 communicants. It has missions in Japan. 
China, Koi-<»a, Africa. M<»xico and P>razil, with 70 ordaincMl 
missionari(»s juid 4.r)00 <'ommunicants in for<Mgn fields. 
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Among its foremost miiiist(M*s have boon. Dr. Mosos D; 
Ho^o, of Kiclimond, Virginia; Dr. \V. S. Tlunu^r. of South 
('arolina, and Dr. Stuart Kobinson. This ('hurch has 
TWO rh(»ological seminarians — the Union Th<M)h)gical Sem- 
inary in ^'irginia, founded in 1S21, and th<» Seminary of 
rh<* Synod of Carolina and (leorgia. found(Ml in 1824; 
it has also a eolleg(» for colourcMl youths, founded in 1S77. 
Among the many emim^nt men who hav(» wiekhnl the 
Moderator's gavel in the Northern Uhurch, since Wither- 
sjioon's time, may be named: Dr. Archibald Alexander in 
ISOT and Dr. <'harl(»s Hodg(» of Princeton in 1S4(), concern- 
ing whom Dr. Patton, now jjresident of that institution, 
says: **Dr. Hodgi* was the* champion of the* Church's 
faith during a long and active lif(\ h<*r trusted lead(*r in 
times of trial, and for mon* ihan half a c(»ntury the most 
conspicuous t(»acher of her ministry." Among other i)ro- 
uiin(»nt divines, this Church can jjoint to a galaxy of 
eminent minist(»rs — nu^n like tin* lat(» Dr. James Mc(.'osh, 
of Princeton Seminary, and tin* lat(» Dr. Philip SchatT, 
a t(*acher of th<»ology for tifty years, and tin* author of 
more than sixty elaborate^ books, th(» most valuable, \tvv- 
haps, of whi<-h is his "History of the Christian <'hurch," 
in seven volumes, o<-cupying six thousand i)ages. 

The Uxitki) I*Hi:snvTKKiAX <'Hrurii in North Amkri- 
<'A is a lineal descendant of tin* original S(»cession Church, 
organized in Scotland by K<*v. Ebenczer Krskine and 
others, who were exp(*lled from the ("hurch of Scotland 
in 1783. This gave rise* to the ^'Associate* Synod of 
Scotland," leading up to tin* rival s<Mts of th<» 15urgh(»rs 
and Anti-Hurghers, and tinally to the formation of the 
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United Presbyterian Cliurch of Scotland, which was or- 
ganized amid great enthusiasm in 1847. 

In 1742, and again in 1758, petitions were sent from 
Americans in Pennsylvania to the Associate Synod of 
Scotland, requesting that ministers of that body be sent: 
to them. In the latter year, Rev. Alexander Gellatly 
and Rev. Andrew Arnott were appointed, and in accord- 
ance with their instructions they immediately organized 
the Associate Presbytery of Pennsylvania — subordinate 
to the Scottish Synod. In the meantime, the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland had sent Rev. John 
Cuthbertson and others, who formed the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Presbytery of America. In 1782, a union of 
these two was effected, which took the name of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church. A minority, however, declined 
to enter this union, but in May, 1858, all came together. 
under the name of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. 

Theiv is little to distin«;uish this Church, in doctrine, 
from the larger Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. But it regards it as a shie qua non that "the 
songs contained in the Book of Psalms be sung in wor- 
ship) — both jinblic and ju-ivate — to the end of the worldl" 
And in singing Ood's praise, ''those songs should be em- 
ploy(»d, to the exclusion of the di^votional compositions of 
uninspired ni^n." 

Th(» Unit(Hl Pn^sbyterian Church has two well-ap- 
point<'d theological colh^gi^s — that at Xenia, Ohio, since 
17IM, and the other at Allegheny, lN*nnsylvania, founded 
in ISiM. It lias vigourous foreign missions in India and 
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Egypt. The latter commenced in 1854, with headquarters 
at (/airo, is the principal Profestaut mission in the land 
of the l*haraohs, and it has been eminently successful. 
In 1809 it had 20 ordained (American) missionaries, and 
:U) native*, ordained in Egypt, with 0,183 communicants. 
The World Almanac for 1005 gives the general statistics 
of the Church for 1904 as follows:— Ministers, 039; 
churches, 910; communicants, 118,734. 



ELIOT, AND THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY. 

FROM A.D. 1031 AND 1040. 

In 1631, John Eliot, *^The Ajmstle of the Indians," 
rame from England and began his missionary labors 
among the aborigines in Massachusetts, and there 
continued his heroic work till his death, in 1690, 
in the eighty-sixth }'ear of his age. Eliot reduced the In- 
dian language to writing, and translated the whole Bible 
into the language of the natives (1061-1663). This was 
the first edition of the Scriptures published in America. 

The Mayhews of thi-ee generations followed Eliot on 
the Island of Martha's Vineyard, Mass., and worked for 
the Indians a hundred and fifty years, until scarcely a 
vestige of the K(h1 Man remained in all that part of 
America. David Hrainerd, sent out bv the Societv for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (founded in Edinburgh 
in 1700) landed in 1743, and aft(*r a brief career of four 
years of apostolic labour among tht^ Indians in the State 
of New York and elsewhere, died in the house of Jonathan 
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Edwards in [Northampton, October 0th, 1747, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

TnK *'New England Company," founded in London in 
1649, ^*for the propagation of the (losj^el among the heath- 
en natives in or near New Enghind and parts adjacent in 
America," carried on its work in New Enghind until the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War, assistance having 
been given to Eliot and the Mayhews and other mission- 
aries among the Indians. The work of the compan}- in 
America was administered by commissioners, among 
whom were Eliot and the Mavhews, Increase and Cotton, 
Mather, etc. The New England Company is still in exis- 
tence, having its lieadquarters in London. It consisted 
originally of forty-five members, including churchmen 
and dissenters. Lord Chancellor Clarendon and othei* 
noblemen were on the list. Kob(»rt I^)yle was apiK)int<Ml 
its first governor, and was one of its most liberal sujv 

porters. Though not generally known, it is undoubtedly 
true that this is the oldest Protestant missionarv societv 
in the w^orldl Its work is now chietly, if not entirc^ly, 
confined to missions among the* Indians in Canada, the 
most important station, numerically, btMug that of th(» Six 
Nation Indians on the Grand Uiver, n(*ar lUantford, On- 
tario, of which more hereafter. 




Cbe mttbodist filburcbes. 

FROM A.D. 1735. 

DN the year 1735, John and Charles Wesley paid their 
memorable visit to Georgia, then a British Colony, 
but soon returned to their native land, sadder, but 

wiser men. Intercourse with j)ious Moravian mission- 
ries, on the voyage* out, had exercised both brothers as 
nothing else had yet done, and convinced them that they 
w<*re ill adapted for the work they had undertaken in 
America. ''1 went to convert the Indians," said John 
Wesley, after a short stay in (icorgia, **but who shall 
convert me?'' Their asceticism failed to enlist the inter- 
est of the colonists, who recoiled from their well-meant 
i)ut misjudged methods of inculcating religion. 

Their friend, George Whitefi(*ld, the eminent English 
revivalist, who visited the American colonies no fewer 
than seven times between 1737 and 1770, adapted himself 
to the situation in Pauline fashion, becoming, so to speak, 
"all things to all men.'' Immense crowds flocked to 
listen to him wherever he wcMit, and many were converted. 
It is said that his preaching uk^U^mI Jonathan Edwards 
to tears. Benjamin Franklin w(»nt to hear him in Phila- 
d<*lphia; j^erceiving that Whitefi(»ld would finish his elo- 
ijuent address with an aj^peal for money, he had resolved 
iM»for(»hand to give him nothing, but as the orator went 
on, i)l(»ading for an orphan asylum at Savannah, old Ben 
gradually began to relent, and concluded to give what 
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coppors li(* had in his i)ocket; <iuother stroke of oratory 
made him resolve* to give all his silver coin, and the 
speaker wound up with sueh thrilling eloquence, that 
Franklin actually emptied his i)ockets wholly into the 
collection dish — gold and all I 

Whitefield died suddenly at Newburyport, New Eng- 
land, 8ei)tember 2t)th, 1770, and was buried in front of 
the pulpit in which he had intended to preach on the 
30th. Only fifty-six years of age I His intense, unremit- 
ting labors had made him, prematurely, an old man. 

The real ])ione(»rs of ^rethodism, however, in these 
colonies, were Phillij) Embury, Captain Webb, with Paul 
and Barbara Heck, who came from Ireland and landed 
in New York, August 10th, 1700. TcMuporary cha])els 
were enacted for them in N(»w York and Philadelphia 
soon after their arrival, and vast numbers were attract- 
ed to the rousing services conducted by them. The old 
St. John's M(Mhodist Episcopal Church in New York has 
often been called **the cradle of AnuM'ican Methodism," 
inasmuch as the first regular "SociiMy'' is said to have 
been organized in it in 17()(). The first church edifice was 
dedicated in 1708, and stood till 1854, wh(*n it was re- 
placed by th(» existing commodious building. 

In 1700, Kichard Boardman and John Pilmour were 
sent out by the English Conf(»rence to aid in the work, 
and two years later, Francis Asbury and Richard ^Vright. 
Thomas Kankin and George Shadford followed a year 
lal(»r. Societies were formed about this time in various 
parts of the country, and Methodism increased rapidly in 
th(» New World. 
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The first Conforeuce was held in IMiihulelphia, July 
14th, 177;^. There are now seventc^en branches of this 
church in the Ignited States. A])proxiniately, thiM'e are 
about 40,000 ministers of all j^^rades, 50,000 churches, and 
more than six millions of adherents. The number of uni- 
versities and colleges in all these branches of the Meth- 
odist Church is past finding out, but the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, alone, has at h^ist thirtifsix. Of thc»se, the 
two oldest are probably Alh^gheny College, in Pennsyl- 
vania, found<»d in 1815, and the McKendree Colh^ge, Illi- 
nois, in 1828. Those having the largest atti^ndance of 
students are the North-Wi^stern University, Illinois, hav- 
ing thr<*e hundred and two teachiM's, and over four thou- 
sand students, and th(» Hoston Cuiversity, ^lassachusetts, 
(1860j with ont» hundred and fifty t(*achers and twc»lve 
hundred and forty-eight stud(»nts; and Denver Univer- 
sity, Colorado (18()4), with om* hundred and s(»v(»nty-iive 
teachers, and (»leven liundrcMl and sixteiai students. 
(These figures ar<* lak(*n from tlu* AVorld Almanac for 
1905, [)p. a03-;U)8.) 

Thk Mktiioi>ist EriscorAL CiirucH, Soiiii, was the 

outcome of an agitation over the slavery cjuestion, which 

reached a crisis in 1844, when irrcM'oncilablc* divergencies 

of opinion culminated in a mutually friendly agreement 

to sei)arate. On May 1st, 1845, the Southern Church was 

formally constituted, and its first Ceneral Conference 

was held in Petersburg, Virginia, in Mav following. It 

has now seventeen Annual Confen^nces, 121 districts, 

8,227 churches, and 1,614.048 adherents. It has five 

Schools of the Propli(»ts, of whi<h tlu* largest is the Van- 

6 
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derbilt Univ«Tsitv in Tenn^'sset*, founded in 1872, which 
has one hundred «ind nine teachers and seven hundred and 
twentv-three students. 

In all its branches, Methodism has been conspicuous- 
ly aggressive and progressive. It stands well to the front 
in missionary enter]>rise. The Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcojial Church, founded in 1819, has mis- 
sions in India, China, Japan, Korea, Africa, and the con- 
tinent of Europe; in Mexico and South America. In these 
fields it employs one hundred American missionaries, and 
two hundred native ordained preachers. In the home 
field it maintains an army of 2,500 missionaries and 3,500 
local pi-eachers. 

Embury, the first Methodist preacher in America, 
was born in Ireland, in 1729. He was a carpenter by 
trade, and had been a local pn*acher in his native coun- 
try, lie settled first in New York city, but did not begin 
to preach until 17G0. when at the instance of Barbara 
Heck, he commenced services "in his own hired house," 
but in the following year, the famous ''Rigging Loft" be- 
came the place of meeting where American Methodism 
may be said to have been born. The first church was 
erected in New York in 170S, and next year, the first 
missionaries sent by Wesley came to the city, which bad 
then a population of only twenty-thousand. Embury 
soon after removed to Camden, ^Vashington County, New 
York, where he organized a Society, worked at his trade, 
and preached till his death, in 1775. 

Rvv. ThonifiM CoAt, n.(\L„ was the first Superintendent 
of th(» Methodist Episcopal rhurch in the I'nited States. 
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IcDglh. by 77 feet in vidth, and il is surmounled by a arai 
*plre no feel in height. This is said lo hai-e been for n 
years the most fsahionable of all the Methodist churchi 
the city. ralUne: <o our efforts lo procure a suitable pi 
graph, the cut herenrith is copied from a print hi f 
Ltilli'i Snitdaf M^a:int in tSSj. The old Mother Ch 
of St. Johna Episcopal Church in tiew York is BBid to be a 
fine edifice, but our efforts lo procure a photograph of it 
proved auavalUng. 
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He was an Englishman, a graduate of Oxford, and some- 
time curate of a congregation in Somersetshire, where he 
came under the Methodist influences, and joined Wesley, 
to whom he became **his right hand man," and by whom 
he was set apart as superintendent of the work in Ameri- 
ca in 1784. One of his first official acts was to ordain 
Francis Asbury, who had been elected the first bishop. 
But no '^i)ent up Utica" could bound Coke's horizon. He 
became as ubi(|uitous as h<* was enthusiastic; he crossed 
the Atlantic eightecMi timers at his own expense. He 
foundiHl a mission among the negroes in the West In- 
dies, and also one in the East Indies. He died at sea, on 
a voyage to Ceylon, in his sixty-seventh year, leaving a 
record of intense energy and fruitful laboi«r. 

As for Francis Ashunj, it necnl only be said that he 
discharged his onerous duties as bishop with marked abil- 
ity. *'In his unparalleled itinerancy, he preached some 
sixteen thousand i\y(} hundred sermons and travelled 
about two hundred and seventy thousand miles, presiding 
in no less than two hundred and tw(»nty-four Annual 
Confenaices and ordaining mon^ than four thousand 
preachers!" He died in Virginia in 18115, aged seventy- 
one 3'ear-^ 




Cbe Society of friends and tbe mnm. 

PROM A.D. 1560 AND 1654. 



HHE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, or "Quakers/' first 
visited America in 1()50, when Marv Fisher and 
Ann Austin arrived in Boston from Barbadoes, 

whither they had gone to preach the (Jospel in the pre- 
ceding year. Charged with holding **very dangerous, 
heretical and blasphemous opinions," they were incar- 
cerated in the common goal, tlu^ir books were burned, 
and their persons searched, to disctover signs of witch- 
craft: so says Thomas Chase, LL.l)., President of Haver- 
ford College, in the Schaff-IIerzog Enycclopedia, vol. I, 
page 830. These pious women were sent back to Bar- 
badoes, but others of the same faith continued to arrive 
in New England, where four of their number sealed their 
testimony by death on the gallows, in 1060-61. In the 
latter year, a yearly meeting was instituted on Bhode Is- 
land, which has been kept up until the present time. 
George Fox, the founder of the Society in England (in 
1624), made an extended visit to America in 1671-73, but 
the most important event in the early history of the So- 
cietv was the settlement of Pennsuvlvania bv the distin- 
guished jihilanthropist, William Penn — the life-long 
champion of the Quakers — and a large number of his 
co-religionists in the year 1682. In 1690 it is said that 
there were ten thousand Quakers in the American colon- 
ies. About the year 1827, the Society in America was 
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divided into two sections — the ''Orthodox/' and the 
''Hicksite/' The large numbers who settled in Philadel 
phia gave rise to the familiar name often applied to it — 
^*The City of Brotherly Love." While adhering closely to 
their primitive forms of worship and disciplin^^ the 
Quakers here are no longer distinguished from other citi- 
zens by the broad-brimmed hat and the quaint drab coat, 
but their meetings are still characterized by silence, medi- 
tation and self-examination. Exhortation is only in- 
dulged in when the Spirit moves the worshipper to give 
expression to his inmost thoughts and promptings. The 
Society of Friends has training colleges at Haverford, 
Penn.; Richmond, Indiana; Wilmington, Ohio, and Osca- 
loosa, Iowa. In the World Almanac, they are thus 
listed: — 1,354 ministers; 1,098 churches; 110,555 communi- 
cants. 



THE HEBREWS. 

If it is asked, *'When did the first wandering Jew 
rest the sole of his foot on American soil?'- — it must be 
replied, that th<» iiuestion is more easily asked than 
answered. The 25(>th Anniversary of the Landing of the 
Hebrews, held in New York in November, 1905, has tend- 
ed to throw some light on this somewhat obscure page of 
Church History. 

*at is known beyond a doubt/' says **The New- York 
Herald," of November 26th. '*that there were at least five 
Hebrews with Columbus on his voyage of discovery — the 
interi)reter, the doctor of t\w fleet, the surgeon, and two 
sailors. The first resident, however, whose name has 
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been preserved, was Jacob Barsiinson, from Holland, on 
July 8th, 1654, followed in the same year by a band of 
refugees from Brazil, twenty-three in number, who landed 
in New Amsterdam (New York) in Sept(»mber of that 
year." They had been denied religious liberty in Brazil, 
and were subject to disabilities as grievous in the asylum 
to which they had fled. The old governor, Peter Stuyve- 
sant, threatened and stormed, so that the immigrants' 
condition became pitiable in the (extreme, and the little 
company disbanded; only a remnant n^mained; some 
went to Holland; some to the W<*st Indies, and others to 
Newport, Rhode Island, then tlu most important port 
of North America. Kev. Louis 3Iever, the well-known 
journalist, says that these Newport Jews enM-ted the first 
synagogue upon North American soil, in 1()5S. The New 
Amsterdam Jews organized tlu* Slu^arith Israel congrega- 
tion in 1682, and had a svuagogue erectcul in 1600. The 
first German Jews landed in 1-hiladelphia near the end of 
the seventeenth century, and tlu^y pride thems(»lv(*s on a 
continuous record in that city sinc(» 17S2. Among the 
leading Rabbis now living, the Rev. II. IN^n^ra M(»ndes is 
the head of the largest synagogue* iu Nt'w York, aud one 
of the most prominent of th(» orthodox rabbis in tlu* United 
States. Rev. B. Telsenthal and E. B. Ilirsch, of (^hicago, 
and Rev. R. Rohler and David Phillipson of Cincinnati, 
are repi*esentative rabbis of tin* ReformcMl Clinrch. Thc»re 
is an Orthodox Jewish Theological Colh^ge in Ni^w York, 
and a Reform Seminary (called the Hebrew I'nion Col- 
lege) in Cincinnati. 

During the war of Ind<»pen(l(»nc(», J(»ws contributed 
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their full (piota of iiH»n and nioin^v towards the iv- 
volutiouary ]»artv, and nnd(*r tlio stars aiul stripos tlH\v 
incroasod proportionatt^ly witli tho dcvclopniont of tbo 
country in numbers, wealth and ilithn^nre, enjoying all 
the rights of Ain^M-ican citizenship and the blessings of 
religious liberty, and th«»v hnv«* ever Ixmmi r(»ady to make 
any sarrifice that patriotism diMnandrd (»f tlh'm. At th(» 
present time, tin* number of .lews in the I'nitc^d States is 
computed to be about KotMLiMHi. of whom stKKtMM^ an* n- 
sident in the cities of New \'ork and Hrooklvn. There* an* 
upwards of TitMl rabbis and oSt) synajr«>j^ues in the I'nited 
States. 

Dr. Isadore Sinjrer, editor of the .Fewish Knrvclope- 
dia, tells us there are mon* .lews in N(»w York eity 
to-day than there t»ver W(»re in .lerusahMu in its palmiest 
davs, and thev art* inrreasinj'- rapidlv. For ev(*rv tw(*ntv 
Jews that die, thirtv live an* born, nnd the stream of im- 
mip'ation shows no abatement. Th<* Jewish popnhiti(»n 
in New York is no lonj»er routined to tht* slum districts; 
it asserts itself on Iiroadwav :ind Fifih Avenue*, Jind other 
quarters of fashicmable resort. The hir^esi de|»;irt ment- 
al stores in tin* city are owned by Jews. In all the pro- 
f<»ssions tin* i-estless .lew eomes to the fnuit — on the 
Bench and at the Ihir, in the srhools and colle«;(*s, and 
on the sta^e. Hejj^innin^, as he tisually does, as a pedlnr 
or huxter. or as a denier in **old elo\" or cheap je*w(*lry, 
bv dint of incessant industry, iH*rs('verance and clos(*st: 
economv, nninv have* IxTome millionaires, who fr(*quenl 
their costly clubs. Tin* value of th<*ir hol(linjj:s in renl 
estate amounts in the a^j;rc*«jfate to hundr(*ds ot mil- 
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lions. It is estimated fhat in ten years' time New York 
will contain a million and a half of the Hebrews. (See 
**McClure's Magazine" for January, 1907.) 



THE MENNONITES. 

FROM A. D. 1683. 

The Mennonites and Tiinkers, or Dunkards, as they 
are sometimes called, liav<» many points of resembhmce 
to each other in doctrine and polity, but they have 
no ecclesiastical relationship. The former take their 
name from one, Menno Simons, a Roman Catholic 
priest, born at Witmarsum in the Netherlands in 
1492, who left his mother church owing to hav- 
ing adopted divergent views respecting infant baptism, 
and became leader of a party of Anabaptists who by their 
fanaticism incurred the determined opposition of the 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, and subjected them- 
selves to persecution, imprisonment and confiscation of 
property. Many of these people sought refuge in America 
where their first settlement was founded at Germantown, 
near Philadi^lphia, in 1G83. At thi* present time thi^y 
have congregations in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Russia and North America. In the United States th(*y 
are computed to number 300,000 adherents, and in Cana- 
da, 30,832. 

The Tunkers are of (lerman origin, dating frimi 
1708. They tak<» the Hible as their crec»d without any 
formulated confession of faith. ThiMr ministers receive 
no salary; they obj(Tt to taking oaths or to engage in 
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war; they practise triune, adult baptism, the candidate 
kneelini; and being plunged headforemost under the 
water. They came in a body to America in 1711>, settling 
at Oermantown, where they built a church, and chose 
I*eter Becker, a weaver, to be their minister. Gradually 
they found their way into the Houthern and Western 
States and into Canada. In the States thev number 
about 110,000, and in (^uiada about 1,000. Of both sects 
it may be said they are p<»aceable, industrious people, and 
not undesirable settlers. 

Wherever the Mennonites have* settlcMl, thev have dis- 
tingnished themseht^s by tlu* simplicity of their habits 
and honesty of all their dealings. But looking down upon 
all knowledge as ujerely secular and profane* wisdom, they 
consider theology not only as something sup(»r(iuous, but 
even as something pernicious. T'onsequently, they stand 
to-dav where thev stood in tin* sixteenth centurv, and doc- 
trinal development is entirely out of th<» <iu<»stion. Their 
frequent branching off into minor individual divisions 
must not be considered a token of a s|)ecially rapid de- 
velopment. (See Schaff'Hcrzog, Vol. II, p. 1172.) 





UnitariaH ana Otber CbHrcbes. 

FROM A.D., 1717. 

|HE Unitcirian Church traces the history of its 
distinctive belief to a very early period, basing 
its claim to orthodoxy on the recorded words of 
the Founder of Christianity. — "Hear O Israel: the Lord 
our God is one Lord" (Mark 12:29); and in John 10:30, 
'^I and my Father are one.'' It is well know^n that in the 
Reformation times, as well as in after years, Unitarians 
have suffered martyrdom for their faith. The eminent 
divine, Dr. Ebenezer Gay, of Hingham, Massachusetts, or- 
dained in 1717, was probably the first Unitarian preacher 
in America. In 1801 the Plymouth Church, the oldest 
of the puritan faith in the United States, declared itself 
to be Unitarian, and the cult spread rapidly in New 
England. But by far the most learned and eminent theo^ 
logian of this church was the Rev. William Ellery 
Channing, D.D., who was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
in 1780, and died at Bennington, Vermont, in 1842, of 
whom it was said that '*he belonged to the order of Chris- 
tians called Unitarians, but he belonged still more to the 
Church Universal.'' In 1803 he was ordained pastor of a 
Protestant Calvinistic church in Boston, but he soon af- 
terwards allied himself with the so-called ^^iberal party" 
and became the acknowledged head and foremost leader 
of the Unitarian Church, "not only in America but 
throughout the world.*' In May, 1825, the American 
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Unitarian Association was founded in Boston, and in 
1865 the National Unitarian Conference was inaugurat- 
ed in New York city. 

The "King's Chapel" in Boston deserves more than 
a ])as8ing notice both on account of its unique style of 
architecture and its romantic and checkered history. 
The first Episcopal church in Boston was erected on the 
site of the existing chapel in the year 1689. It was a 
wooden building and was replaced by the somewhat 
austere-looking present edifice in 1749-54. Its rough 
stone exterior gives it a kind of solemn grandeur be- 
fitting the ])lace of worship of the old colonial dig- 
nitaries. Three English kings contrib,uted to its decora- 
tions and furnishing, and here was set up the first organ 
in New England. The vice-regal court and the officers 
of the armv and navv alw^avs attended the services in 
this church, and the governor had a special pew- reserved 
for him which was distinguished by its superior adorn- 
ment. When the British armv evacuated Boston in 1776, 
the rector fled with the communion plate to Halifax, 
and services were discontinued for severaJ vears. In 
1783 the "Society," at the instance of Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke (the rector), removed from the Book of 
Common Prayer all references to the Trinity, or the 
Deity and worship of Christ, and from that time King's 
(^Miapel became distinctively Unitarian, and so continues 
to this dav. 

ft 

In 1789 Washington attend(Hl services here and. it 
is said, contributed five guineas toward the fund for 
erecting the ponderous portico at the front entrance. 
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In tlie burial grounds attache J to the chapel lie the re- 
mains of many of the early governors, divines, and other 
prominent colonials. (See Schaff-IIorzotj, Vol. TIL, p. 
2421.) 

The Unnarians have two distinctively theological 
colleges — one vt Cambridge, Mass., and another at 
Meadsville, Penn. In 1904 they had 540 ministers, 452 
churches, and 71,000 communicants. The number of 
Unitarians in Canada is about 2,500. 

The Univkiisalist (.'m uch holds as its distinguish- 
ing feature that "all souls will tinally b(» saved; that 
evil is temporary; that good is permanent and will 
achieve a complete and perfect triumph in the* Divine 
economy."' The dc^uoniination tracers its origin to the 
Rev. James Relly, a London preacher of the (Mghteenth 
century, one of whose disci])les, John Murray, came to 
America in 1770. Through his elTorts and with the 
assistance of a few others who (Mitertained similar views, 
churches were organized at sev(»ral important points in 
the New England and Middh^ States. The founder of 
Universalism, however, as it now exists, is commonly 
attributed to the Kev. Ilosc^a liallou, th<» son of a poor 
Kaptist minister, wOio struggled hard for an education. 
He entertained views that ditfered widelv from those of 
Mr. Murray, and wrought out a system of theology 
which he proclaimed '*with a vigour and earnestness," 
it is said, "which have not been surpassed by any Am- 
erican preacher of the denomination of the nineteenth 
century — '" (E. 11. Capen, i)r(»sident of Tufts ColU^ge, 
Mass.) He began to preach in 1792 and settled down in 
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Boston in 1817, when he founded the '^Universalist 
Magazine." He died there in 1852. Tender his super- 
vision Universalism entered upon a new epoch and 
spread rapidly. It has a number of tlieological schools 
and colleges. In 1904 it was credited with 734 ministers, 
786 churches, and 53,538 communicants. The number of 
Universalists in Canada, according to the census of 11)01, 
was 2,589. 



THE MORMON CHURCH. 

From 1830. 

The Ciirucn of thk Latter Day 8aixts, commonly 
known as ^lormons, had for his founder an unprincipled 
imposter named Joseph Smith, born in the Stale 
of Vermont in 1805. The family were bv occupa- 
tin "diggers of hidden treasures." In 1827 Joseph 
gave out that he had a rev(»hition from heaven 
which led to the discov(M'y of certain golden plates 
concealed under ground and covered with mys- 
terious characters. A so-called translation of the 
hieroglyphics, incorporated with scraps of history and 
(extracts from the Bible constituted **The Book of Mor- 
mon" — the text-book of the frat(*rnity. The delusion 
**took," and gave rise to the new religion which was 
formally organized April 0, 1830, in the house of one of 
*'Joe's" conf(Hlerates at Fayette, Seneca Co., New York. 
In the foHowing year headquarters were established at 
Kirtland, Ohio, with a branch in Jackson Co., Missouri. 
A temple was erected, a store opened, and a bank es- 
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tablished at Kirtland. Very soon the bank failed: 
Joseph & Company were pronounced to be swindlers, and 
fled the country in disgrace. They removed to Missouri 
where for a time they seemed to flourish, but in 1839 
they were driven out, their property was confiscated and 
Smith was imprisoned, though he managed to escape. 
They came to Illinois, purchased a tract of land, planhed 
the city of Nauvoo upon a large scale with broad 
avenues and spacious siiuares, but the only buildings 
worth mentioning that materialized wi^re a huge temple 
and the prophet's palatial mansion. The ti^mple was an 
imposing structure of hewn stone, built entirely by 
voluntary labour and fitted up internally after the pat- 
tern of the historic temple of Jerusal(»m. 

In June, 1844, Joseph Smith and his brother Ilyram 
were foully murdered by a mob in the jail at Carthage, 
near Nauvoo, and Brigham Young, the senior apostle, 
reigned in his stead, lie was a man of greater ability 
than Smith. 

This unblushing champion of polygamy was for- 
mallv married to twelve wives and had ever so manv 
more *'sealed to him as spiritual wiv«»s.'' Yet, by force 
of character, he came to exercise unlimited power over 
his followers. At the end of five vears, Illinois snid 
they must go hence. In September, 1840, the exodus 
commenced, and after a journey of eleven hundred miles 
in the depth of winter, over a drf»ar>' wih]ern«»Hs. the 
advance party, headed by Y'oung, reached the great Salt 
Lake Valley and founded the settlement which is still 
the home of the Mormon Church. In 1850, Brigham 

7 
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Young became governor of the Territory. In that year 
the Federal Government sent an army to Utah, thinking 
to frighten the Mormons into decency, but the campaign 
ended in a farce. During nearly thirty years, Brighani 
ruled with despotic sway 100,000 people. He died in 
1877. Utah was admitted as a State of the Union in 
1SVH>, and all hope of solving the Mormon problem has 
now been abandoned. Notwithstanding what has been 
said regarding the leaders of the movement, it would be 
a mistake to denounce all Latter Day Saints as imposters 
and fanatics. Among them are to be found many earn- 
est and devout people. The number of Mormons in the 
United States in 1004 was estimated to be 342,000 and in 
Canada, by the census of 1901, 6,899. 



THE SALVATION ARMY. 
From A.D., 1877. 

This remarkable development of what the writer of 
Erre Homo would call ''The Enthusiasm of Ilumanitv" was 
begun in the east end of London, by the Rev. William 
Booth, a minister of the Methodist Church who withdrew 
from the connection in 1801, and in 1876 organized the 
*^\rmy'' of which he is the acknowledged **General," and 
the operations of which are now spread over the whole 
world. 

It commenced work in Philadelphia in 1877, under 
the leadership of ^^Major" Moore, who was succeedeti bv 
"Commandants' Smith and Ballington Booth, ''Consul" 
Booth Tucker, and Miss Eva Booth — the General's siec- 
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ond yoiHigt»»t dauji:ht(»r, who is now at the head of allairs 
ill the ruitod States. In IHH:\ it had lifty stations in 
tho Tnitcd States. In 11K)4 it had 2MI "otlicers;* (;i)r> 
ihurchcs, and 25,001) coinnninicants. It takes its name 
from the metliods employed in carryinj^j on its work. It 
is broadly evanjj;(*lieal in its teaehing. It does not S(*t»k 
to draw peojde from existing ehurehes, bnt directs its 
chief en(»rgies to the reclamation of the masses who lie 
outside of religious intlu(»nces. Its methods an* marked- 
ly sensational, accompanied by much bleating of drums, 
and other noisy demonstrations; but it has caught the 
ear of those whom it w-as designed to reach, and that 
it has done much good in England has b(?en frankly iw- 
knowiedged by the King on the throne and by bishops 
and ministers of all the churches. A division occurred 
in its ranks in the I'niti^d States in 180C when a counter 
movement — ^*The Volunt(»ers of America" was inaugur- 
ated on similar linens by Ballington Booth, a son of the 
English Cieneral. It is largely a charitable institution, 
and much attention is bestow'ed on criminals in State 
prisons and jails, and the inmates of hospitals and 
asylums. It has headquarters in most of the principal 
cities in the United States. It has some thirty chief 
staff officers, and a large number of subordinate workers. 

The following clipping from a New York newspaper 
of date 29th January, lOOO, may serve to indicate some 
of the methods employed by the Salvation Army to 
catch the ear of the masses, and to enlist the sympathies 
of the '^classes*' in the uplifting of their poorer brethren: — 

^'Dressed in rags. Miss Eva Booth, commander of the 
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Salvation Army, spoke for two hours in Carnegie Hall 
last niglit on Army work in London. The toes of ber 
stockinged fet^t protruded through a pair of slippers 
which were tied with strings, and a yellow handkerchief 
was about her throat. The shn^ves of her dn^ss were so 
worn that both elbows were plainly seen every time she 
made a gesture. Much of the* time she had part of her 
audience in tears. The hall was parked, and hundreds 
of persons were sent away, although more than one thou- 
sand were permitteil to stand.*' 

As for General Booth, in his 77th year it may be 
said of him as of the old Hebrew proph(»t, **His eye was 
not dim, nor his natural f(UTe abated.'' He apjjears to 
be as alert as h(» was tw(»nty-fiv(» yc^ars ago. He is ever 

on the wing — visiting his peoph* in all huids; proclaiming 
ereiry where *'the acceptable year of the Lord/' lib(»rty 

to sin-lnden captives, and preaching the* (lospt^l of a fr(»e 

and full pardon to ev(»ry r(»j)entant sinn(»r. 



THE CHFRCH OF CHRIST, S<UENT1ST. 

From A.D., 1S67. 

This Church originated in the mind of Airs. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, of Boston, about the year 1807. Mrs. 
Eddy was born at Bow, New Hampshire. In her early 
years, she resided at Lynn. Mass., when^ she entered 
upon an independent study of the Bible and reached 
certain conclusions which were embodic^d in a book 
entitled ^'Science and Health with a Key to the Scrip- 
tures." This work explaining Mrs. Eddy's religious sys- 
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tern was published in 1875. In 1881 the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College was opened in Boston, in which 
during seven years four thousand students were taught 
the elements of Christian Science. Mrs. Eddy became 
pastor of the First Church of Christ Scientist in Boston 
in 1879. A revised edition of her book (now in its 
368th thousand) contains a summary of her maturer 
views of **the divine art of healing." '^Christian 
Sci(*nce," says Mrs. Eddy, "acknowledges the Bible to be 
the inspired Word of God and our sufficicait guide to 
eternal life; it holds that Christ Jesus is the Son of 
(rod. and the Saviour of men; it maintains that the 
divine ])rinciple of healing is provable in the personal 
experi(»nce of every seeker of truth, and that the physical 
healing of Christian Science results now, as in Jesus' 
time, from the oi>eration of divine i)rinciple, before which 
sin and dis(»ase lose their realitv in human conscious- 

« 

ness, and so disai)i)ear as naturally and necessarily as 
darkness gives place to light." 

In the treatment of sickness and disease the Chris- 
tion Scientist docs not employ medicine, though if he 
fails to destroy an agonizing pain he may permit a 
m(»dieal practitioner to administer anaesthetics tem- 
porarily. Surgery is left to the surgeon. Sole reliance 
is placcMl on prayer and absolute* trust in the efficacy of 
the divine principle of healing (exemplified by Christ 
and His disciph»s. *The fact that ])ain cannot exist when 
then* is no mortal mind to fe(»l it is a proof thait the so- 
called mind makes its own pain — that is its own belief 
in pain." d^age 153.) 
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This Church has no regular order of niiuisters; its 
religious services are conducted by **Readers'' — usually 
a man and a woman — elected by the congregation for 
a term of three years. The system has made rapid pro- 
gress in the United States, where there are now up- 
wards of 635 churches and 259 ^'societies," not yet fully 
organized under the State laws; of these there are in 
Canada 24 churches and 8 societies. The work began 
in Montreal in 1889, and the first church was (»rected 
there in the year 1900. The first church in Toronto was 
dedicated in 1896. Christian Science has also its or- 
ganizations in England, Scotland and Ireland, in Aus- 
tralia and Germany. The actual number of members in 
full standing is about 75,000, but the number of '*fol- 
lowers" more or less identifi(Ml with the movement is 
not far short of a million. The great headquarters' 
edifice, recentlv erected in Boston at a cost of two mil- 
lion dollars, has added visibility to the movement, and 
indicates that the cult has come to stav. 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

From A.D., 1791. 

Of all the agencies that have been (employed for pro- 
moting the interests of the churches of Christendom, 
none have been more useful than the Sunday school — 
sometimes called '*the Nursery of the Church." 

The modern Sunday school owes its origin to Robert 
Raikes, an English philanthropist, who inaugurated the 
movement at Gloucester in 1780. The first Sunday 
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school society in the United States was formed in Phila- 
delphia, under the leadership of Bishop White, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in January, 1791. As with 
the Raikes' system, it employed paid teachers and its 
special aim was to provide religious instruction for the 
children of the poorer classes, not omitting to minister 
to their temporal wants in the matters of food and 
clothing. Schools of this kind were commenced in New 
York in 1803. In 1808, the Evangelical Society for pro- 
moting Sunday schools in Philadelphia was largely in- 
strumental in securing the services of voluntary teachers. 

The American Sunday School Union was formed in 
1824, its object being to concentrate the efforts of local 
societies throughout the whole country, to promote the 
circulation of religious literature, and an endeavour "to 
plant a Sunday school wherever there is a population." 
In its first year there were reported to be 321 auxiliaries, 
1,150 schools, 11,295 teachers, and 82,697 scholars. In 
1906 the corresponding figures in the United States were 
—139,817 schools, 1,410,807 teachers, and 11,493,591 
scholars. The number for the whole world, so far as 
could be ascertained bv the Secretarv of the World's 
Con>'ention, in that year were, 260,905 Sunday schools, 
2,414,757 teachers, and 23,442,998 scholars. 

Conventions held in the different States imparted 
momentum to the movement and paved the way for 
National and International Conventions, in which fore- 
most ministers and laymen from all quarters of the 
globe met and discussed Sunday-school methods and 
created an enthusiasm in regard to foreign mission work 
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Boch as had never before existed among the young people 
of the churches. A World's Convention was held in 
London in 1862, when valuable suggestions by the most 
experienced Sunday-school men and women were made 
in regard to the best methods of conducting Sunday- 
school classes and of imparting religious instruction 
generally. In 1872 the adoption of the International 
series of Uniform I^essons was inaugurated. This was 
followed by the multiplication and spread of Sunday- 
school literature in the form of lesson helps for teachers 
and scholars, \\^eekly and monthly magazines entirely 
devoted to this subject, and even to a series of books 
published annually by noted authors who made this 
branch of study their life-work. 

Of all the conventions none exceeded in interest that 
held in London in 1880, to celebrate the centenary of the 
establishment of the Suudav school at (ilouoester. Re- 
presentative delegates from the United States. Canada, 
Britain and the Continent of Europe Jissembled in large 
numbers, continued in session for eight days, and drew 
from their treasures things new and old in an interesting 
and instructive manner. London was profuse in its 
hospitality. None who were present at that convi^ntion 
will soon forget the reception at the Guild ITalK the 
f^te at the Albert Hall, where 12,000 voices united in 
sacred song, nor the unveiling of the Raikes- monument 
on the Thames embankment by the Venerable Earl of 
Shaftsbury, nor the great assemblage at Lamb<»th Palace, 
where 25,000 children with banner and song were in- 
spected by Royalty, nor the luncheon in the historic hall 
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given to the delegates by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, nor the farewell gathering in Spurgeou's 
Tabernacle, where 3,000 joined in the Communion ser- 
vice, and at Mr. Spurgeon's suggestion joined hands in 
an unbroken chain from the floor to the platform, and 
from the platform to the galleries, while they sang 
Cowper's Hymn, — **There is a Fountain filled with blood, 
drawn from Emmanuel's veins." 

The largest Sunday school in the United States is 
that of Bethany Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
founded by the Hon. John Wanamaker in 1858, and of 
which he is still the superintendent. In the school pro- 
per there are over 4,000 members, and including its two 

branch schools, the number I'eported in 1906 was 5,708 
teachers and scholars. As we shall see presently the 
first Sunday school in Canada was founded in Halifax, 
N.S., in 1783. 



The **Youxg People's Society of Christian En- 
deavui'k'* is another religious organization that demands 
a passing notice. It was founded in February, 1881, by 
Kev. Francis E. Clarke, D.l)., a Congregational minister 
in Portland, Maine. In its constitution it is declared to 
be international and undenominational. Its motto is 
''For Christ and the Church/* and its aim is to make 
young people of both sexes loyal and active members of 
their respective churches. In November, 1904, there had 
been formed 64,804 branch societies with a total mem- 
bership of 3,888,240, chiefly in the United States and 
Canada. In 1890, following the example of the Metho- 
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dist Episcopal (Church in the United States, steps were 
taken to organize the youth of the Methodist Church in 
<*anada in a society to be called tlu* "Kpworth lA»a^u(\*' 
the declared object being *"to unite the young i)eople of 
that church in Christian fellowship luid service." The 
growth of the Epw^orth J^eague has also been pheno- 
menally rapid, although in many instances the ground 
was preoccupied by the Christian Endeavour Society. 

It cannot be doubted that tluTe is an element of danger 
in connection with these Young Peoph^'s Societies, — (Mther 
that they may degenerate into www social clubs, with an 
occasional literary entertainmcMit las Dr. Sutherland puts 
it), or that the Society may beccnne, so to speak, a kind of 
imperinm in imperio, claiming exemi)tion from pastoral 
oversight or other ecclesiastical interfercMice. In many 
cases, it is felt that the young people of the churches 
know little or nothing at all about the missionary work 
of tlieir own church, and are often led to divert their con- 
tributions into other channels than th(»ir own. To meet 
these conditions, the Methodist church of Canada has 
specially impressed upon its Epworth J.eague the para- 
mount claims of missionary (enterprise; and this has led 
to the formation of **The Young People's Forward Move- 
ment for Missions,'* which has already assumed large pro- 
portions. The principles of systematic and pro]K)rtionate 
giving for missionary purposes has in this way b(H*n de- 
^*eloped and become the source of a large annual revenue, 
*'with the prospect of steady increase for many years to 
come." 
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AxiiiJiAx Cathedral, St, John's, Xicwfol.ndlakd. 
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ncwIOHndiand * 



J ins largtf islimd timt yimnis llic niiproiub to 
tlie St. Litwi-<-ii(-<'. lias ii ]io|iiihitioii n{ about --1.- 
000, <-<niipo8('d elik'll.v of iii»-iiiln-is of (In- I'iinnli 
Of England, the Itoitian (■atlmlic aii<) Mi-tliodiHl CIiurr!ii-s. 
Having (.■liniigod owners more Hum oiict-, it was fiiiallv 
ceded tn Oreat Britain liy tin- Fi'»-ii<li in ITK'. 

Rev. II, F. l)e<'oslii, writing in SrluilJ-Hn-iii/. siiys 
that tlie first known ilericjil i-ejiivsenlalive of tlic Cliiinli 
of England in Aniorioa waw IIk: Kev. ,\ll>iTt de Pialo. a 
learned inathemntician and a Canon of St. I'aiil'B, Lon- 
don, who visited Newfoundland in Angnwl, 17t'27. Jndge 
J'rowste informs us that Sir Hnniplirey (lilliert airiv.-d in 
the harbour of St. John's in Hie year iri«:j, m-coniiianied 
by a band of two hundred and fifty followers from Id-von- 
sldiv, witli tlif view of founding a Uiitish ndiniy. an<i 
that on landing he read the Itoyal Patent authorizing 
him to take poaseHxion of Newfoundland an<l to exeicini' 
jurindietion over it; that twig and nod wen; presend-d to 
him in feudal fashion, and that in the name of (im-en 
Elizabeth he Bolemnly annexed the Inland to the British 
Empire. On the 5th of Angnsl. as directed by (Jillierl. 
the Chnrrh of England serviee was condueted for Ihi' 

• The Histoht of NF.WFor.vDT.Axn, by D. \V. Prowsp, KC, of 
St John's: London, 1895; Nkwkhm'I.ami oih Or,r>FLsr Chuim. i)y 
Rey. MoBes Harvey, LL.D., uf St. ,Iuhu's: Boston, IftfZ. 
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first time in St. John's harbour, and a proclamation was 
issued that the Church of England by law established 
should be the accepted form of religion in the New 
Colony. The banner of England was then hoisted on a 
flagstaff and the ceremony was completed. 

A ^ad sequel to these proceedings was the tragic 
death of the founder of Britain's first colony. On the 
voyage home in the ^^Squirrel" — a little cockel-shell of 
ten tons — they were overtaken by a violent storm. The 
crow of the ''Golden Hind" which had kept as near as 
possible to the ^'Squirrel'' during the gale, saw the gal- 
lant Knight sitting calmly on deck, with a book before 
him and heard him say to his companions, — ''Cheer up, 
lads I we are as near heaven at sea as on land." When 
th(? curtain of night shrouded the little bark, she and 
her crew disaj)peared beneath the dark billows of the 
Atlantic. 

Church of England S4-'rvices are said to have been 
h<»ld at Conception Bay as early as the 3'ear 1612, but 
the first resident Anglican clergyman seems to have 
been the Rev. Erasmus Stourton, by some styled a 
**Puritan Divine," who came here in 1011, and left in 
1(»2S, when he became chaplain to the Earl of Albemarle. 
A small wooden church was erected in St. John's in the 
y<*ar 1700, by Rev. John Jackson, a military chaplain who 
be<ame a missi(mary of the S. P. G. A larger church 
was built in 1720, and a much finer one in 1759. Mr. 
Jackson, it is said, *'was burdened with a family of eight 
h(»l])less children, and suffered great hardships," but 
happily for him and them, he returned to England in 
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1709, and was presented to a j^ood living by Queen Anne. 
In 17;iO, an Anj^lican ehureli was erected at l^onavista, a 
small town on the east coast, by the Rev. H(?nry Jones, 
who in 1734 reported his congregation to be "in a nour- 
ishing condition." The first Anglican church at Har- 
bour Grace was erected in 1784; it was burned in 1832, 
and the building of the present edifice was coniuienced 
in 1835. 

The First Mktiiodist curucii is claimed to have 
been built at Harbour Grace, in 1770, bv Lawrence 
Caughlan, the pioneer of Methodism, who arrived in 1765. 
Ho popular was he in the community, the Episcopalians 
requested the S. P. G. that he should be appointed their 
minister. He accordingly went to England to receive 
ordination; on his return the church in question was 
erected: but it was for th<* (Miurch of England! and, whi^n 
he left Newfoundland in 1773, the magistrates of Har- 
bour Grace took possession of th(» church, read prayers, 
and preached on alternate Sabbaths with the intention 
of holding the building until the arrival of Caughlan's 
successor. It is probably more correct to say that the 
first Methodist church in Newfoundland was built, by 
one, John Stretton, a well-to-do layman, at his own ex- 
pense, in 1788. 

In 1787 Newfoundland became part of the th<Mi new 
See of Nova Scotia, but it is not recorded that the first 
Bishop Inglis ever visited the Island. Twenty years 
later, it was visited by Bishop Stanser, and in 1827, Dr. 
John Inglis, the third Bishop of Nova Scotia, made his 
first visit. The first Anglican Bishop of Newfoundland 

8 
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was Dr. Aubrey George Spencer, a grandson of the sec- 
ond Duke of Marlborough, who was consecrated in 1839, 
when Newfoundland became a separate See, with the 
Bermudas under its care. It was Bishop Spencer who 
laid the foundation of the splendid Cathedral, designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, that was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1892. He also founded the Queen's College Theo- 
logical Institution in 1842. Dr. Spencer was succeeded 
by Bishop Field, whose episcopate continued for thirty- 
two years. The present Bishop, Rt. Rev. Llewellyn 
Jones, D.D., succeeded in 1878; during his regime the 
Cathedral was all but comi)leted when the disastrous 
fire made it a ruin, but now the work of restoration is 
far advanced, on a grander scale even than that of the 
original. 

The Episcopalians in Newfoundland declined to 
enter the Union of the Anglican Synods of the Dominion, 
consummated in 1893. The Diocesan Synod of New- 
foundland exercises all the functions of independent 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all matters affecting the 
Church of England in this Colony. 

The First l*in:snYTERiAN ciiuucii was erected at 
St. John's in 1843. Its first minister was the Rev. Donald 
Allan Eraser, a native of Mull, Scotland. He came here 
in 1842, and founded the congregation in connection with 
the (;hurch of Scotland. He died in 1845. A second 
Presbyterian congregation was formed in 1848, by those 
who sympathized with the Fn»e Church of Scotland; by 
them, a church was built in 1852, with Rev. Moses Har- 
vey for their minister, lie had come from Ireland 
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years before and established his fame as an author, a 
politician, and an astute man of affairs, and during 
many years was an influential member of the community. 
In 1876, both churches were destroyed by fire, the two 
congregations then united, and in 1878 a large and hand- 
some church was (»rected; this also fell a prey to the 
flames in 1892 and was speedily replaced by the existing 
fine edifice, bearing the ancient motto, — ^'Nec Tamen Con- 
sumehatur" Dr. Harvey died in 1!>01; the present incum- 
bent is the Rev. Andrew Kobertson, D.D., formerly of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Congregationalism in Newfoundland dates from 
1775, when a church was founded bv Rev. John Jones, 
formerlv a soldier in the Artillerv, who became an 
Evangelist, and went to England for ordination. He 
remained pastor of tlu» rhurcli for twenty-one years. 
He died in the year 1800, aged sixty-three, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Kuttan Morris in 1801, and from that 
time on by a succession of godly men, up to the present 
day. There are now at least two other Congregalional 
churches on the Island and several Mission Stations. 

The Roman Catholic Cnuncii was founded in the 
year 1623, by Sir George Calvert (afterwards Lord Bal- 
timore), a native of Yorkshire, who had received from 
the Crown a patent conveying to him the lordship over 
the whole of the southern peninsula of the island; in- 
effectual attempts, however, to induce settlers to locate 
in this country led him to turn his attention to a sunnier 
clime, where he became the founder of the Citv of Bal- 
timore, Marvland, in the United States. In the vear 1689 
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the Catholic Bishop of Quebec visited Placentia, New- 
foundland, then in the occupation of the French, and 
brought with him several priests of the Franciscan 
Order. In the meantime a Roman Catholic church had 
been erected, in 1662, and in the same year a chapel was 
erected at Bonavista. During many ^-eaffe the Roman 
Catholics laboured under disabilities, which, however, 
came to an end in 1784, when liberty of conscience and 
the free exercise of their religion were granted to all the 
inhabitants of the Islands. In that 'V'ear the Roman 
Catholic Church was publicly organized by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. O'Donnell as Prefect Apostolic by Pope Pius 
VI. In 1796 he was appointed Vicar Apostolic and 
Bishop. In 1856 Newfoundland was divided into two 
dioceses and Dr. Dalton became the first Bishop of Har- 
bour Grace. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. John's, opened 
for worship in 1850, is a noble structure, occupying a com- 
manding site o\^rlooking the city and the harbour. It 
is built in the form of a Latin Cross — 237 feet long and 
180 feet in width at the transepts, and is richly orna- 
mented with statuary and paintings. Its two massive 
towers are 138 feet in height. Adjoining the Cathedral 
are the Episcopal residence, the Catholic college, and 
the convent and schools. It was one of the few public 
buildings in St. John's that survived the disastrous con- 
flagration of 1892. 
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In tbe JB>ominion of Canada 




AitMS OF THE Dominion, 



Doiiiinioti Statistics, etc, for 1905 

The System of (toveiinment established in Canada 
under the Imperial Act of 1867, is a Federal Union (the 
first of the kind in the British Empire), having a Central 
Government controlling matters essential to the general 
welfare and development of the whole Dominion; and 
local provincial governments having the control of mat- 
ters appertaining to their defined jurisdictions. 

The chief executive is vested in the Sovereign, in 
whom is also vested the chief command of th<» Militia, 
and of all the naval and militarv forces in Canada. His 
Majesty is n^jiresented by a Governor (reneral, appointed 
by the King in Council, usually holding office for a term 
of five years, and whose salary of £10,000 sterling is paid 
by Canada. The (iovernors General since* (^)nf(*d(*rati()n 
ha>'e been as follows: — 

Appointed Appointed 

Viscount Monk 1867 Lord Stanley of Preston . . 1888 

Lord Lisgar 1868 Earl of Aberdeen 1893 

Earl of Dufferin 1872 Earl of Minto 1S98 

Marquess of Lome 187S Earl Grey 1904 

Marquess of I^nsdowne . . 1883 

There are nine organized Provinces in all, and a 
large area of Territories in the Northwest awaiting de- 
velopment. Tht» provin<es entered tlu* Confederation in 
the following order: — 

Quebec in 1867 British Columbia in .. .. ls71 

Ontario do Prince Edward Island . . 1S73 

Nova Scotia do Alberta 1905 

New Brunswick do Saskatchewan do 

Manitoba 1870 



%# 



Lutherans 


92,394 


Mennonites 


30,832 


Congregationalists 


28.283 


Jews 


16 432 


Greek Catholics . . . 


15 46S 
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The total population of the Dominion as ascertained 
by the census of 1901 was 5,371,351. The principal re- 
ligious denominations numbered as follows: — 

Roman Catholics.. .. 2.228,979 

Methodists 916,862 

Presbyterians 842,301 

Church of England .. 680,346 
Baptists 316,714 

The total number of churches was 11,943; of com- 
municants, 2,209,392; the number of Sabbath-schools was 
8,470; of officers and teachers, 75,846, and of Sunday- 
school scholars, 646,455. 

It is computed that at the present time the popula- 
tion of Canada is considerably more than six millions. 

All the Governors General since Confederation were 
members of the Church of England, excepting the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who is an Elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. 

By the Imperial Act of 1791, commonly called **The 
Constitutional Act," one seventh part of all the Crown 
lands in Canada were reserved for the benefit of a Pro- 
testant Clergy. Up to the year 1820 the Anglican 
Church had received whatever emoluments arose from 
the sales of these lands on the ground that it claimed to 
be the Church by law established in Canada. This gave 
rise to the protracted and vexed "Clergy Reserve" agita- 
tion. Yielding to public pressure, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with the approval of the British Parliament, in 
18.")4, enacted a statute removing all semblance of con- 
nection between Church and State, which could only be 
done by buying off the claims of existing ministers. 
Since that time, all the Prot(»stant Churches in Canada 
have been placed on an (Mpial footing in the eye of the 
law, and entirely d<»])endent for their support on the 
voluntary contributions of the pc^ople. 
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In the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

FROM A.D., 1604. 



I HE first attempt to found a colony in these pro- 
vinces was made by De Monts who had been 
appointed Governor General of the French pos- 
seflsions in North America, extending from Virginia to 
Hudson's Bay. De Monts was himself a Huguenot and 
Calvinist, who, it is said, was allowed the free exercise 
of his religion with the strange proviso that he should 
endeavour to covert the aborigines to the Catholic 
faith! He sailed from Havre de Grace in March, 1604, 
bringing with him a band of emigrants who were chiefly 
Boman Catholics and had for their chaplain a secular 
priest named Nicolas Aubry. After exploring the Bay 
of Fundy they landed on the island of St. Croix in Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, New Brunrwick, where a fort and a 
chapel were built. The chapel was a very primitive 
Structure, the supporting pillars of which were living 
trees. 

Here then we have the date of the first plare of 
worship erected in the Dominion of Canada, and of the 

arrival of the first resident Christian Missionarv. Dur- 

f 

ing their first wretched winter on the island thirty-six 
of the immigrants died of scurvy: the priest also died, 
and the disheartened remnant removed to ^'The Acadian 
land on the shores of the Basin of Minas," where they 
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fonuded Port Royale (now Annapolis) which after many 
vicissitudes became the seat of Government during the 
French regime^ and here a church was erected in 1608. 
In 1G18 and again in 1630, Recollet (Franciscan) mis- 
sionaries came to Acadia, and at a later period Jesuit 
priests* who planted missions among the Indians and 
French colonists. Bishops Laval and St. Vallier of Que- 
bec took a deep interest in these missions and the latter 
visited them in person to find that ''the Indians were 
nearlv all converted." Father Petit became the first 
Vicar-General of Acadia in 1676, but up to 1817 all the 
Catholics in the Maritime Provinces were subject to Que- 
bec. 

In the meantime things had not gone well with the 
Catholics in Acadia. During manv vears the work of the 
missionaries was carried on amid great difficulties. Dire 
feuds had existed between them and the Huguenots, 
many of whom had sought a refuge in Acadia from the 
perserutions in France, which culminated in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's day. In 1755 took place the deporta- 
tion of Acadians, to the number of seven or eight thou- 
sand, from their primeval fertile valleys on the Basin of 
Minas to the unwholesome regions of Louisiana — so 
patheti<ally i)ortray<»d by Longfellow in his "Evan- 
gelin<»" — a measure of extreme severity only justified by 
their persistent disloyalty to the British Government and 
freijiient acts of insubordination, which made their re- 
moval a political and military necessity. And the ex- 
isteiH«» of those who n^mained in Nova Scotia was em- 
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bittered by an Act of the Provincial Govc^rnnient passed 
in 1759 for the utter suppression of popery. 

About this time the rising tide of immigration 
brought many Catholics from Scotland and Ireland, soon 
after which churches, schools, colleges and convents 
multiplied in all directions, and many fine cathc^drals 
even were erected. A church indeed had been built in 
Prince Edward Island as early as 1721-:i and anoth(»r at 
Louisburg, Cape Breton, in 1759. l^rince Edward Island 
had been erected into a diocese in 1821), with Rt. Kev. 
B. Angus McEachern for its first Bishop. He di<Ml in 
1835, and was followed by Bishop B. D. McDonald, and 
Bishop Afclntyre who died in 1891. St. Dunstan's 
Cathedral in Charlottetown was built in 1898. While as 
vet thev had no minister of their own Church on lh(? 
Island, we are told that the Pn^sbyterians brought their 
children for baptism either to the Catholic priest or the 
Church of England minister, both of whom were highly 
esteemed by all classes in the community. In 178.5 th<* 
laws prohibiting the public worship of the Roman Catho- 
lics in Nova Scotia had been repealed, and in the. follow- 
ing year a small wooden church was <'iv<ted in Halifax. 
The chronicler of the time says that the frame of this 
building was raised "in pres4*nee of a great concourse 
of gentlemen and other jjeople." The Cathedral of St. 
Mary's with its handsome faeade and spire of white 
granite, was ojiened for worship in 1829. Halifax beeanie 
a Roman Catholic diocese in 1842, and the Metropolitan 
See of the three Maritime Provinces in lsr»2, when IM*. 
William Walsh became the first Archliishop of Nova 
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Scotiii, wliicli iucliidos in its jurisdiction the Bermudas 
and The Maji:dah»n Ishmds. Dr. Walsh was succeeded by 
Archbishoj) Connolly in IS;")!), Dr. Ilannan in 1877, and 
by Dr. Cornelius O'lirien in 1883; the present incumbent, 
Most Kev. K. J. M<Carthy, formerly Rector of St. Marv's, 
was i-onsecrat(*d in 1906. 

The diocese of Fredericton, N.B., was erected in 1842 
with tin* Kt. Kev. William Dollard as its first bishop. 
It Wits subdivided into the diocese of St. John and 
Chaihiim in 18<>(K wIkmi lit. Rev. John Sweeny became 
bislinp of St. John. The See of Eastern Nova Scotia 
was transferred from Arichat to Antigonish in 1885 
when Rt. R(*v. John Cameron, formerly co-adjutor 
bish(q» of Arichat, became the first bishop of Antigonish, 
by whom a splendid cathedral was erected. 

Theic^ are now five Catholic dioceses in these pro- 
vintt's, served by over «U)0 priests; by the census of 1901, 
tlic number of Roman (.'atholics in the Maritime Pro- 
viiuvs was ai(M)72, otit of a total population of 893,953; 
in r.M)t;, tli(» ]M>ptilatioii of tlu* <'ity of Halifax was es- 
timated to be alxmt 45,000, fully one-quarter of which 
numlMT were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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In tbe Frovince M Quebec 



DACQUES CARTIER on his second voyage of (lis 
covery in 1535 was accompanied by two Catholic 
chaplains, but the first missionaries who came to 
stav were the Recollet Fathers, who came to Canada with 
Champlain in the year 1G15. These were the Superior, Jean 
D'Olbeau, Denis Jamay, Joseph le Caron, and a lay brother 
Pacifique Duplessis. Jamay remained in Quebec whence he 
served Three Rivers, Caron was assigned to the Huron 
country, and D'Olbeau to Tadousac, w^here he conducted 
the offices of the Church in a rude cabin with a kind of 
chapel attached to it. In the following year, a Recollet 
Friar, Paul Huet, said mass at Tadousac in a chapel 
made of foliage, whilst two sailors stood near him wav- 
ing green branches to keep the mosquitoes away. 

It is recorded in the annals of Quebec that the first 
church erected in this province was built by Champlain 
in the lower town of the Ancient Capital, in the year 
1G15, and that it was destroyed along with other build- 
ings in the siege of lf>29. Traces of Champlain*s later 
church, in the Upper town, are still to be found in relics 
of the foundation walls of the chapel built in 1633, to 
commemorate the recovery of Quebec from the English, 
and which was named the *'Chapelle de Recouvrance." 
This church was destroved bv fin* in 1G40. The second 
church in this province was that built by the Recollet 
Fathers on the St. Charles River opposite Stadacona, as 
the ancient capital was th<^n called. The corner stone 
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was laid by Father D'Olboaii, Juno 2, 1620, and it was 
consecrated May 15, lf>21, and named "Notre Dame des 
Anges/' rrevious to that, however, a temporary chapel 
had been in use in the Hospice of Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. 

The historic little <-hurch of yotrc Dame des Tictoires, 
now standing in the Lower Town of Quebec, is claimed 
to be the very oldest church in Canada, next to the 
Basilica — dating^ from the year 1688. It was partially 
destroyed during Wolfe's siege of Quebec in 1759, but 
was subsequently rebuilt on its old walls. The fete of 
Notre Dame d(» la Victoire was established on October 
7, 1690, to commemorate the defeat of the British inva- 
ders under General Phipps, and was annually observed 
by the French inhabitants in memorj- of what they re- 
garded as a miraculous interposition of Providence in 
their favour. Hence the name which it still bears. 

The J(»suits' Mission in the Saguenay district was 
commenced in Mav, 1641, bv Father Paul le Jeune. 
Father de Quen, and the celebrated Interpreter Mar- 
sollet, and the work begun by them was continued for 
150 years by a succession of missionaries "who increas- 
ingly exercis(*d the most arduous apostolate." In 1656, 
the Governor, Jean de Lauzon, in the name of the com- 
pany of One Hundred Associates, gave the Jesuits a 
piece of land at Tadousac on which to build a church, a 
priest's house and for a cemetery. They went to work 
at once and the projected buildings were completed in 
1639. The Church was the first in the provin(»e, built of 
stone. It was destroyc^d by fire in 1665, and rebuilt in 
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1671. The pres€*nt chapel at Tadousac, built in 1747, has 
been in continuous use all these y(*ars, for although a 
large new parish church has recently been erect(»d, once 
a year, on St. Anne's Day, the priest ascends the altar of 
the old church in which so many generations have knelt, 
and the whole parish flocks to th(» rustic sanctuary to 
join in the ceremony of the mass.* The belfry still con- 
tains the old bell that w\as sent from France in 1647, and 
that has summoned the faithful to prayer for more than 
250 years. 

The first Roman Catholic bishop in Canada w\as 
His Grace Francois dk Laval, Abbe de Montigny, a scion 
of the illustrious House of Montmoren<y, a man of emin- 
ent ability and scholarship, who wielded vast influence 
in the civil as well as the (ecclesiastical atfairs of the 
colony — '^making and unmaking its Oovc^rnors at his 
will.'' He was appointed Bishop of Quebec, by Pope 
Clement X., in 1674 — his jurisdiction extending from La- 
brador to Louisiana. He had been made Vicar-Apostolic 
of New France in 1658, and arrived in Canada in the 
following year. In 1663 he founded the Theological 
seminary which was the precursor of the famous univer- 
sity in Quebec which bears his name. The death of 
Bishop Laval, which occurred in 1708, in the 86th year 
of his age, deprived New France of one of its most 
eminent men. "For many years the saintly prelate had 
been unable to discharge the entire duties of his oflQce 
which had been assigned to M. de St. Vallier, but he had 
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never etMised to take a deep interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Colony. When he began his episcopate the 
Church in Canada was in its infancy, and without any 
form of organization, and it required a firm hand to 
(establish authority in a new country when discipline was 
unknown, so that Laval inevitably came into conflict 
with various elements of opposition. Impartial history, 
however, admits that he was the one man of his time who 
could successfullv establish the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada, and the perf(^ction of the organization which 
he left at his death is sufficient justification for his modes 
of procedure." (See Quebec Under Two Flags, 1903, by 
A. G. Doughty, and N. E. Dionne, librarian of the Ix^gis- 
laturc^ of Quebec.) 

It gO(»s without saying that, nowadays, Bishop Laval 
would be accounted an extremist — intolerant of all 
forms of religion other than his own. Bis successor, St. 
Vallier, was also a very eminent man, though cast in a 
dillerent mould. He was conspicuoush^ the patron of 
charities and missions. Laval having resigned in 1688, 
St. Vallier was in that vear consecrated in Paris th*» 
se<'ond Bishop of Quebec. He died in 1727, mui'h re- 
gretted. 

Vp to tli(» time of the conquest, there had been in 
all six bishops of Quelx^c. The present incumbent, the 
Most K(»vereiid Archbishop Louis Xazaire Begin, D.D., 
is a Canadian by birth, who becanu* Bishop of Chicoutimi 
in LS8S. In 1S01 lu* was ai)pointed Coadjutor to His 
Kminc^nro Cardinal Tasrhereau, by whom he was invest- 
ed with the administration of the diocese in 1804. Arch- 
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bishop Tasehereau was, in some respects, one of tbe most 
(listinp:iiisbed of tbe Roman Catbolic prelates in Canada. 
He was ordained to tbe priestbood in 1842, and was soon 
after appointed superior of Quebec Seminary, and rector 
of Laval I'niv(»rsitv in 18G0. He was created tbe first 
i'anadian Cardinal in 188<;, and rec(»ived tbe roiufc cha- 
pcau from tbe Pope's band in tbe following year. Car- 
dinal Tascbereau died April 12, 1898, in tbe 71)tb year of 
bis age. 

Tbe first parisb cburcb of Quebec, botb as regards 
antiquity and i*ank, is tbe Catbedral of Notue Damk i>k 
LA Paix, so-called to commemorate tbe peace concluded 
wilb tbe Iroquois Indians. Tbe foundations of tbis fine 
old edifi<e wen* laid on September 2.^^, 1047, by Kev. 
Fatli(»r ITierosnn*, superior of tin* Mission, and Cbevalier 
do Montmagny, tbe tben (Jovernor Ceneral. The first 
mass was <(»l(*brated in it in l(>r)() ; it was consecrated bv 
Bisbop Laval in KJfJO. During tbe siege of Quebec tbe 
CatlHHlral was damag(»d by cannon balls and sbells, and 
sinc(» tbat time bas uudc^rgone many '"rc^storations" and 
fMilargements; but it still n^tains its ideutity, and bas 
been for more tban two and a balf c(»nturies a silent wit- 
ness of wonderful cbanges in <Miurcb and State in Can- 
ada and on tb(» Contin(»nt of AuuM-ica. It is now 21() feet 
in lengtb, and !)4 feet in widtb. Tbe* interior is tbr 
admiration of all visitors, on a<-count of its arcbitectural 
]»roportioiis, its ricb ]Kiintings and oilier sfntrcnirs. In 
tbe Sanctuarv of tbe Catbedral lie tb<» remains of nearlv 
all tbe l)isbo])S of Quebec, of tbe cures and canons of 
tbe old r('(fhin\ and of some eigbt bundred laymen and 
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women belonging to the first families of Quebec. The 
cathedral was erected as a minor Basilica in 1874. 

In the City of Quebec, having a population of about 
70,000 souls, there are now nine Roman Catholic parish 
churches, four others in charge of chaplains, and thir- 
teen chapels attached to convents and other rc^ligious in- 
stitutions but all open to the public. 

Coming now to Montkkal, we find that a wooden 
chapel was hastily constructed by Maisonneuve within 
the fort which he erected on first landing on the Island 
of Montreal in 1642. The chapel was consecrated that 
same year by the Superior of the Jesuits, the site of the 
future City of Montreal being also consecrated by him 
on that occasion. The Indian name of the place was 
Piotiki (now Hochelaga). As time went on this chapel 
was enlarged to meet requirements. Two years later, 
the Hotel-Dicii was founded by Madame d(^ Bouillon and 
Mademoiselle Man<e as a hospital for the si<:k, and had 
a chapel connected with it from the first — a stone edifice 
in the Tuscan style* of architintun* which stood on St. 
Paul street until 18G1, when the convent and its accessor- 
ies were removed to another part of the city. 

The NoTRi: Damk Parish Chuucii, founded in 1071, 
stood in the centre of Notre Dame street in what is now 
called the Place (VArme^; ii was completed in 1092, and 
there it remained until the jiresent parish church was 
opened for worship in 1821). The original church was 
built of stone with a tower and belfry and a high-pitclu»d 
roof covered with tin, as were nearly all th(» buildings 
in Montreal at that time. It was dedicat<»d to the Virgin 
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Mary and was deemed a handsome edifice in its day. but 
is far surpassed in size and grandeur by the present 
church of the same name, which accommodates an au- 
dience of 10,000 persons. Its twin towers are 230 feet 
high and in one of them there is the largest bell in Am- 
erica, weighing 29,100 pounds. The Boxsecouks Church 
was founded with impressive ceremony in 1673; it was 
destroyed by fire in 1754 and its reerection comi)leted 
in 1775. The Recollet Church founded in 1092, though 
now a thing of the past, is still remembered with gra- 
titude as having o])ened its doors to Anglicans and 
Presbvterians before either of these* had churches of 
their own, and it is related that the good Recollet 
Fathers declined to receive any pecuniary remuneration 
for the concession, but were induced bv the Presbvterians 
to accept a pres(»nt of two hogshead of Spanish wine, 
containing sixty gallons each, along with a box of wax 
candles. This Church and the Monasterv attached to it 
stood on St. H(»len street until the Acar 1860, when an 
old, time-honoured landmark disappeared. The Church 
gave place to the exigencies of commerce and was taken 
down. ^lost of the congregation at that time were Irish 
Catholics who became connected with the splendid new 
St. Patkk'k Chukcii, seated for 5,000 persons. 

Of th(* many splendid churches in Montreal, next to 
the Parish (nuircli of Notre l)anit% the Church of the 
Jesu and St. James' CathcMli-al are perhaps the most 
imi)osing; the former, opc^uMl in 1865, tocdc the plact* of 
the old Jesuits' (1iaiK-l, erected in 1692-94, and that was 
burned in 1S0:{. The latter, di^signed to be a replica of 
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8t. lVt(»r'H, Koine, on a smaller si-ale, is, internally, a 
niag:niti((Mit (»<litiee; it was opened for worship iu 1804 
and will rost wIkmi completed abont f2,500,00(). The 
bishops of ^lontreal have b(»en Mgrs. Jean J. Lartigue, 
D.I)., in Ism; lgnae<* Jiouiget, D.I)., in 1840; and Edward 
('harh»s Fabr<^ D.D., in 187(> — who became the first 
Archbishop of Montreal, and was succeeded in 1897 by 
the pr<*s(»nt Archbishop, the Most Kev. Louis Paul Napo- 
leon I5ruclH»si, D.I)., who was born in Montreal in 1855, 
and is held in high estimation by his fellow citizens of 
all d<Mi<iniinations. Th(»re are now in the Province of 
(iu(*b(»c dioceses, 2 archbishops, 7 bishoj)S, and about 
2,000 cliM-gynien, including professors and teachers in the 
colleges. 

The S(»minary of St. Sulpic(% adjoining the Parish 
Church, was founded in 1()57, and is now one of the last 
of th(* ohl landmarks in Montreal. A portion of the 
original stru< tun* still exists, thought almost hidden from 
view by Notn* Dame and other mod(»rn buildings; but 
in tlu* coursi* of vears manv other educitional institu- 
tions hived otT from the parc^nt stem, some of *them far 
exceeding in size and splendour that from which they 
s])raug; om* of this^e — L<i ]faison de Prvlres — commonly 
known as the* "Jc^suit Colh^ge" — is a magniiicent edifi<-e. 
o<-cupyiug a liu(» sit(» in i\w west end of the city, and 
having amjde accommodation for upwards of a thousand 
students. 




Tn Ontario and tbe DortD-ttPcst. 




HE first Koman Catholic clniivh in this proviiue 
was founded at Sandwich, in the <()unty of Es- 
sex, in 1707, when Father lN)ti<'r was curr* or par- 
ish pri(»st. At a hiter period it was taken in charge by 
Kev. Edninnd Bnrke who in ISIS was appointed Viear- 
Apostolic of Nova Scotia. 

The next Catholic s<'ttlenH»nt took plac(* in the 
county of Glengarry in 178G, when a band of immigrants 
from the West Highlands of Scotland, numbering 5-!G 
souls — depopulating ncnirly a whole parish — having 
sailed from Loch Nevis on th(* 2J)th of June, in the ship 
^^McDonald," reached (Quebec on S(^])tember 7, bringing 
with th(*m their priest, th(^ Hev. Alexander Macdonnell, 
Scotus. On their arrival in (Jlengarry, they immediat(^ly 
founded the parish of St. Ka])haers and built their first 
church, known in its day as the **Hlu<» Chai>el," in the 
latter part of 178(» or early in the following year. Their 
priest died at Lachine, en route to ^fontreal in May, 18tK>. 
At that time there were only in Upper Canada one stone 
and two wooden churches of tlu* denomination, and two 
clergymen. After a short interval another party of 
Scottish Highlanders arrived, h^d by another Hev. Alex- 
ander Macdonnell — a man greatly b<*loved — who in 1S2() 
was api)ointed Vicar-Apostolic of Upper Canada, and 
Bishop in 1S2(), with his S(sit at Kingston: and this is said 
to liave been the tirst Catholic dioc(»se established in a 
British colony with th<* concurrence of the British Crov- 
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ernmont. Fatlior Macrdoniioll was familiarly called ''A 
pillar of i\w chureli and a biil.wark of the throne/' He 
died in Scotland in 1840, in his 80th year, and in 18(U his 
remains were broug:ht to Kingston, and buried in the 
Koman Catholic Cathedral. 

A Roman Catholic mission for the benefit of the In- 
dians had been established at St. Kegis on the south sitle 
of the St. Lawn^nce before 178(), and the few Catholics 
among the V. E. Loyalists who had settled in (ilengarry 
in 1783, and had died before 178G, had been buried at St. 
Regis. The priest at that time in St. Regis was also a 
Macdonnell; he had been educated at the Scots Colb»gc 
fit Yaladolid, in Spain, and was a brother of two Ca[»- 
tains in the* King's Royal Regimcait of New York. St. 
Finnan's Parish Ciiuucii at Alexandria, a stately editii-e 
of cut ston(», was dedicated in 1885, by Bishop Cleary. of 
Kingston, assisted by the pastor — yet another Alexander 
Macdonnell, D.l). — who was consecrated the first bishop 
of Alexandria in 1890, when St. Finnan's became his 
Cathedral. (il<»ngarry, from its first settlement and up 
to th«» ]u*es(Mit time, has be(»n chiefly peopled by Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, and there is no indication 
that then* will be any great change in this res|ie;t foi* 
a long time to come. 

The first colony of Irish Catholics was formed in 
and around Perth, Out., in 1825; others about the sanu* 
time came to the county of Peterborough. By a bull of 
Pop(» (Jregory XVI.. dated Deeember 17, 1841, the diocese 
of Toronto was separat<»d from that of Kingston, its first 
bisho]) being Rt. Rev. Mi<ha(*l Powder, D.D., who was 
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vonsecratod iu Mav, 1842. II«* died in 1847. Since that 
time, the Roman Catliolic Cliureli iiuule rapid progress 
in Ontario under such able administrators as the Arch- 
bishops Cleary, Lynch and Walsh. The last namcHl had 
bet^n Bishop of London, Out., since 1808, and was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Toronto in 1889. He di(*d in Tor- 
onto, Julv 31, 1898. A handsome monument recently 
erected to his memory in London testifiers to the high 
appreciation of his services entertained by hi-; co-reli- 
gionists. 

There are now in Ontario eight dioc(»ses, three arcli- 
bisliops, ^ve bishops, and upwards of fiv(» hundred <h»rgy- 
men. Tlie census of 1!K)1 gives Ontario :{9(),:{55 Koman 
Catholics, out of a total ])opulation of 2,182,947. 

IN THK NOKTHWKST TKHHITOKIES. 

In thk Nouthwkst Tkuuitoiiiks the lioinan Catholic 
Missionaries were first ath^ld as earlv as 1090, when two 
French priests began a mission to the Indians in Kupert's 
Laud. In 1731 Father M«»;^sag(M\ a .It^suit, was chaj^hiin to 
a band of French explon^rs. Again, iu 1730 came Father 
Aulneau with another (»xj)loriug party who were attacked 
by a band of Sioux and massacred to a man. Nothing far- 
ther seems to have b(»en att(Mn])ted till 1S18, when two 
prii'sts from Quebec, Revs. X. l\. I*roven<*hci', and S<»v«Me 
Iiesmoulins, arrived at Red RivcM*. In 1822 M. IMoveMiclier 
was consecrated bishop, under the title of IJishop of 
Juliopolis, Avith authority over Hudson's Ray and North- 
west Territories, where Iu* continued his arduous labours 
for twenty-two years, having ten assistants at different 
times, of whom M. Demers became bishop of Vancouver 
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Island. In 1850 the eminent Father Tach^ was appointed 
coadjutor with Provencher, who died in 1853, at St. r>onl 
face (Winnipeg), where he had erected a fine cathedral, 
th(» twin spires of which rising to a height of 150 feet 
could be seen from a great distance. Father Tachd suc- 
ceeded Bishop Provencher in 1854, and establishi*d his 
throne at St. Boniface, where he erected a stone catla- 
dral to replace the original wooden one which was 
destroyed by fire, also a Bishop's Palace, and other large 
and handsome buildings. To him Father Vital Grandiu 
was appointed coadjutor and successor. Bishop Tache 
was par exceUencc the Boman Catholic Apostle of the 
North-west — a man of great ability, /.eal and administra- 
tive capacity, held in high esteem by all classes of the 
people, whose influence for good was co-extensive with 
his vast diocese, and far beyond it. He died June 21, 
1894. 

Father Demers w^as appointed bishop of British Col- 
umbia in 1847, though he did not reach Victoria till 185'J. 
The only Catholic settlers at that time on Vancouver 
Island were a number of French Canadians employed by 
the Hudson's Bay Company. The fine Cathedral in Vic- 
toria was erected in 1891. Bishop Tach^ was promoted 
to be archbishop and metropolitan in 1871. 
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STATISTICS. 

TnK (iKNKUAL Synod comprises all the Diocesan 
Synods in the Dominion, and is com|>osed of all the 
bishops with clerical and lay delej^ates appointed by the 
respective Synods in equal numbers, and meets quadren- 
nially — the whole number is about 225. There are two 
Ecclesiastic provinces, viz., that of Canada, and of Ru- 
pert *s Land, (*ach havinji: an archbishop. There is one 
*Trimat(»" for all Canada. 

The number of dioceses in Canada is 24 

The nuuiber of bishops 22 

The numb(»r of clergymen is about 1,300 

Haptized n)emb«»rs of the Church (per census 

1001) 755,34f» 

NumlxM* of Canadian ministers in foreign fields. 14 

Female missionaries in foreign fields (including 

wives) 20 

Contributions for Canadian missions (1905) . . f 163,050 
"Contributions for Foreign missions (1905) . . 44,3S6 
Contributicms for all church jmrposes (1905).. l,759,o?9 

Numb(»r of Theological coll<»g(»s, eight, as follows: — 

T'niversity of King's College, Windsor, N.S., ineor 
noratrd in 1789. 

T^niversi ty of Bishop's College, Lennoxville, Qnebeo, 
founded, 1843. 

Trinity Colleg<\ Toronto, incorporated by Royal 
(Miartrr, 1852. 

Ilunm CoUege, London, Out., founded, 1863. 

St. John's Colh»g(s Winnipeg, Man., founded 1806. 

WycIilTe Con(^g(\ Toronto, Out., incorporated 1870. 

Montn^al Diocesan Colh^ge, incorporated, 1870. 

Kmmanu<*I Coll(»tre, Prince Albert, X. W. T., 1880. 

* The foreign missions of the church are in Japan, China. Africa. 
Persia. India, Palestine and South America. In these fields, 
nine female missionaries are supported or aided by the Wo^ 
men's Auxiliary Missionary Society. The missionaries in Can- 
adian fields are under their respective Bishops, but grants are 
made to all the Missionary Dioceses by the Missionary Society 
of the Church at large. 
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FROM A.D., 1749. 

DT 18 recorded that a church was built by the French 
at Annapolis Koyal, and dedicated to Ste. Anne, 
in 1703, which was ultimately appropriated by the 
English, and that services of the Church of England 
v.ere held in this Church by the Rev. John Harrison, in 
1710. But th(» history of the Anglican Church properly 
begins with the year 1749.* 

On the 21st of June, 1749, the Hon. Edward Corn- 
wallis, whom the King had appointed Governor of N'>va 
Scotia, landed in Chebucto Bay, the Indian name of what 
is now Halifax harbour, with a party of 3,760 English 
settlers, among whom were three missionaries of th*- 
S.r.G., namely, — Rev. William Tutty, M.A., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, formerly curate of the parish of All 
Saints, in Hertford; Rev. William Anwyl, B.A., of the 
dioces<» of Chester, a naval chaplain who could speak 
both English and Welsh; and Rev. Jean Baptiste Moreau, 
formerly prior of the Abbey at Brest, who was able to 
minister in thrcH^ languages. Mr. Tutty, who was at the 
h<»ad of the mission, could ofticiate in English, French 



* "The YEAR BOOK of St. Paul's parish Church, Halifax, for 
190(3,*' is prefaced by an historical statemen t, evidently compiled b\ 
"one who knows," in which there is not only an intereeting ac- 
count of the formation of the congregation, but also some useful 
data concerning the Genesis of the Church of England on the 
American Continent. 
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and (rerman. In 1752 the Rev. John Breynton, D.D., 
one of H. M. chaplains at the siege of Lonisburg, came 
TO assist Mr. Tutty, and became the first rector of St. 
Paul's Church in the following year. Since then there 
have been seven rectors in this historic church, namely 
— Dr. Robert Stanser, afterwards the second bishop; Dr. 
John Inglis, the third bishop, Archd<*acon Willis, Dr. 
George W. Ilill, Dr. Charles Hole, Rev. Dyson Hague, 
and Dr. W. J. Armitage, the present rector, a])pointed in 
1S97. 

The first service was held on the 21st of June — the 
day on which the city was founded, and in the open air. 
Soon after this the Governor gave the use of his drawing- 
room for divine worship, and the Holy Communion was 
first administered in Government House. 

St. Paul's Church was erected by the pious muni- 
fircnce of His Majesty King George II., who is styled in 
the Deed of Endowment **The Royal Founder," and the 
Church was designated ''A Royal Foundation, and of 
Exempt Jurisdiction." In explanation of this term the 
late Mr. Justice J. Norman Ritchie and other authorities 
gsive their opinion that if St. Paul's had been an ordinary 
parish the grant of pew-rents in the Deed of ITGO would 
have been illegal, as it infringed upon the rights of the 
ordinary (or bishop). But St. Paul's was Hum a **Free 
Chapel" and exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordin- 
ary under whose control it would otherwise be according 
to English law. Though n(»ver accorded the dignity of 
a cathedral, except by court(*sy, St. Paul's had thus the 
unique distinction of being classinl as a **Royal Cha])el," 
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as was Westminster Abbey, which Dean Bradley, in his 
history of the Abbey, says is "entirely independent of 
Episcopal control/' There is now a second ^*Royal 
Chapel" in Canada — the Mohaw^k Church at Brantford. 
which was recognized by King Edward in 1904 as "His 
Majesty's Chapel of the Mohawks/' 

The building materials of St. Paul's Church, con 
sisting of oak and ])ine, were brought from Boston, al- 
ready framed, and the foundations were laid on June 13. 
1750, and though not th(^n completed the building was 
opened for worship on September 2. For a number of 
years the services were conducted in English, French 
and German, and in 17(>7 in the language of the Miemac 
Indians. It is worthy of mention that the "Protestant 
Dissenters' met regularly for w^orship in St. Paul's, 
under their own minister, until a meeting-house was 
built. The Church * has been greatly enlarged and re- 
modelled, but the original framework still exists in ex- 
celh^nt preservation. It is certainly the oldest Protes- 
tant Church in th(* Dominion, and is now seated for 2,000. 
The congregation is by far the largest in the Maritime 
Provinc«^s. Its Sunday-school, founded by Dr. Breynton 
in 1783, is th<» okh^st on th<» American continent, and has 
1,0(>0 teach(»is and schohirs on the roll. 

There is ])robnbly no church on this side of the 
Atlantic, the walls of which are so thickly covered with 
mural tablets of such historic interest as are to be found 
in old St. Paul's. The b(»IIs in the tow^er w^ere \ imported 
from LoTuhni in 1S12, and the first organ was obtained 
from a Sjianish priz(»-sliip in 17(>5. 




Ill: i,iTTi,E nrrcii ciiuncii, Halifax. 
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Tlie Churcli of Eiiglaiul in Nova Scotia was pro- 
claimed to be the rinirch by law establislied in 1750. 
Protestants dissenting from it, however, whether Cal- 
vinists, liUtherans, Quakers, or others, were accorded 
free liberty of conscience in condnctin;jj their religious 
s<»rvic«»s; but during a number of years their ministers 
W(*re not pc^rmitted to c(»lebrate marriage*, and c(*rtain 
laymen wen* appointed by gov(»rnment for their relief, 
to j)erform i\w ceremony. A similar practice prevailed 
in X(»wfoundland until a comparatively recent period. 

The Kt. llov. Charleys Inglis, D.I)., was consecrated 
at Lambeth, August 12, 1787, the first bishop of Nova 
Scotia, when the See j)ra(*tically included the whoh^ of 
British North America. He was the tirst Protestant 
bishop aj)pointed to a British colony. Dr. Inglis was a 
native of Ireland, who came to Ann^rica in his youth, was 
sometime a missionary to the Indians in the Mohawk 
A'alh\v in the State of New York, and b(»canie rector of 
Trinitv Church in N<»w York citv, where his lovaltv to 
the Koyalist cause involved him in trouble, so that he 
had to leave the country. This eminent prelate died in 
18ir>, in th(» S2nd year of his age. His succ(»ssors in the 
Dioces«» of Nova S<'otia were, — Kobert Stanser, D.D., ISHi- 
1S24: John Inglis, D.D., son of the first bishop, 1825-1850; 
Hibbert I^inney, D.D., 1851 1887; Frederick Tcmrtney, 
D.I)., 1888-1!M)4. and Clarendon Lamb Worndl, D.C.L., 
formerly of Kingston,, Out., in 11)04. 

The next two Anglican churches ere(t(*d in Canada 
in chronological order scmmu to have been St. John's 
<'hurch, at Lunenburg, N.S., and tht» ^'Little Dutch 
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ilinrcir' in Halifax. Tlie former was oroctcd by the 
<;ovi»riiment in 1754, for the nse of th<» Kpiseoinilian set- 
th*rs in the <'ountv of Lnnenlmrjj:. As in the ease of St. 
PanTs, the building mat(»rials were brought from Bos- 
ton. Mr. Nash, of Lunenburg, informs us that this an- 
cient edifice has been addcnl to (m both sides and on end, 
and is now^ '*a fine large church in excelhMit preservation, 
and regularly in use.'' 

*'The Little Dutch Church^' has an intt^resting his- 
tory.* In July, 1750, a j)arty of :U2 (Jerman Lutherans 
arrived in Halifax by the ship **Anne. " The greater i)art 
(»f them w^is sent to Lun<'nburg. some W(»rc located at 
Dartmouth, wh(»re an attack was made upon them by the 
Indians and a numlxM* of them w«»re killed and scaljied; 
a few were settled outside the citv limits and formed a 
little colony, known as Dutch Town. Aidini by private 
subscriptions and a small grant from the (lovi^rnment, 
a meeting-house 2\) feet by 20 was erc»cted in 1755. It 
was used at first as a school-house in which religious 
services were condu<ted on tin* Sabbath bv the "Dominie"; 
later, a steeple, 45 f<M*t in height, was added and it 
became known as tin* Chapel of St. (leorge, and was 
under the jurisdiction of St. I^auTs — th<* ])arish <-hurch. 
Dr. Bre^nton, the r(*ctor of St. Paul's, gave su h help 
as he could, ba])tizing, marrying, and burying the dead. 
The rulers of the congregation were *'Elders," two or 
three in number; th<» most important of these was one 



♦ Written by Dr. Francis Partridge, Rector of St. George's 
Church, in the Transactions of the HaUfax Historical Society, May, 
1885 
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William Srliwartz, **a jnllar (jf tho church." The Rchool- 
master got fifty shillings a quarter for ringing tlie bell 
and leading th(» singing, and two and six pence for iin 
locking th(» gate at every funeral. Many of tlie early 
Lutherans an* buried beneath the church and in the 
a d j o i n i n g gra vey a rd . 

Th(» first stated minister of the little cliurch, in 17S4. 
was Rev. Mr. Housal, a Loyalist refugee from New York, 
who ofIiciat(Hl regularly in the (lerman language till his 
death in 1799. At that time tin* c<mgreg{ition had larg(*- 
ly increas(»d, mon* than oni^-half being p]nglish, and tlie 
Germans who survived were* mostlv inclined to the 
Church of P^ngland; this led to the erection of *S/. GeonfVff 
as a separate parish and the building of the '*Ronnd 
Chui'ch" in the year 1800. But th(* Little Dutch Church 
still survives in good ])reservation and is highly prized 
as an anciiMit landmark and the* mother-church of the 
l)arish. The Round Church took its unusual shape at 
th(» suggestion of Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Kent 
— the father of Qucmmi Victoria — who was at that time 
Command(»r-in-chief of th(» Garrison. Though only a 
wooden building and devoid of embellishment, it is an 
inter(»sting spiM-imen of church architectur(^ d(»signed to 
embody some of the features of th(» old churches in Eng- 
land. ercct(Ml bv tlic Crusaders in imitation of the Holv 
Se]»ulchr(» in .lerusalcm. Of thes(\ perha])s, th(» Temple 
Church, in London, is the most attractive. It was builr 
so long ago as 118.") A.D.. and has rivently been restored 
at gi-eat cost. On its marble floor an* to be seen the 
prostrate figun^s in bi-onze, of a number of the Knights of 




THK TEMI'U: Cfiriiril, on THK INXKH TK.MI'I.K !. ANK. OFF 

FI.EFT STKKK"'. LoNUON. i;X«;i.AN|l; DATINC! 

FROM A. I)., nso. 
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St. John, in difT(»rent attitudes, but all with cro^si'd h*j;s. 
Hilt \\w round of the Temple Church now only serv(*s as 
the vestibule of (h(» *'choir" — a lar^e reetanpilar editice 
in whieh the public services are conducted, and which 
o]M»ns only to visitors on the pres<»ntation of a Hnichcr's 
Ordor, St. (i(M»r^e's is ])<»rhaps the only round chnreh in 
Canada, but {\w exterior of the Parliament Library in Ot- 
tawa b<*ars a verv clos<» resemblance* to tin* round of tlu* 

ft 

Temi»ie Church. 

Th(» Ciarrison Chaj)el was built for tin* u^e of the 
military in 1S42. St. Luke's, sometimes caHed th(» '*IM-o- 
Cathedral" was ercM-ted in 1S4S, and was compIct(»ly d«»- 
stroytnl by tir<» in IDOfJ, when steps were taken by Kisliop 
Worr(*ll for tht* (»rection of a ca1lu»dral in ke(»j)injT: with 
th(» historic traditions of the dioc(»se. There are now 
tifteen Anji:lican Cliurclu^s in Halifax and its suburbs, and 
110 cl(»rp:ym(Mi in the* Diocese of Nova Scotia, wliich in- 
clud(*s l'rinc(* P^dward Island and Ca]h* lireton. 

L\ l*uiN('K EDWAKh Island, thi^ first resident ch*r*i:y- 
man of the Church of P^ngland was the Reverend Theo- 
pholus Deslu'isav, who was sent bv the Panait Church 
in p]n^Hand as rector of St. I*aurs Church, Charlotte- 
town. H(» arrived in 1775 and took u]> his n^sidence at 
a jdace called Cov(» Hi^ad, about L5 miles from his 
church, and ]-o(h» in on Saturdays for his Sabbath ser- 
vices. "Th(^ wick(Mlness of the city (in which a nnlitary 
Harrison had been cslablisluMl), and the quiet of the 
country was the reason of his rural choice.'' Mr. Ues- 
llrisny was a libiM-al mindiMl mm of kindly disposition, 
and an evan<»elical pnsicher. Tlie Church had been built 
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<-lii<»tlv hv tlu» Hritish (ioveriinieiit, on acconni of thr 
f Samson stationed there. In it Mi*. I)(»sIU*isav continued 
to oflieiate until his death in 182:^. Then* an* now two 
An|j:lican churelies in ( 'harlot tetown, and altogether 
twenty-one conj^regations of the Cliurch of Enj^land on 
the Island. 

King's Collkge at Windsor was founded in 1787, by 
j>eenniarv p-ants from the Jiritish (iov(»rnnient and tin* 
provincial chest, and received its Koyal charter in 180'J, 
in virtue of which its governors wei*e empowered to mak(» 
statutes subject to the approval of the Archbishop ifii 
Canterbury, who was its constituted patron. One sta- 
tute provided that *'Xo memhiM* of the rniviMsity shall 
frequent the Komish Mass, or tin* mc^eting-houses of I'res- 
byterians, Baptists, or Methodists, or tin* conventicles 
or places of worship of any other dissmters from th«* 
Church of England." Another statute provided that 
**No degree was to be conferred till tin* candidate had 
subscribeil the thirty-nine articles of the Church of Eng 
land." These restrictions, breathing the sjnrit of tho 
times, have long since been annulled, but King's College 
has always remained a distinctively Episcopalian Institu- 
tion. 

IN NEW imrN8WlCK. 

Dean Raymond of St. John informs us that the first 
Anglican clergyman to visit New Hrunswick was the 
Rev. Thomas Wood, at om* tinn* vicar of St. Paul's 
Church, Halifax, and afterwards of Annapolis. On July 
2, 1769, he preached to the English s(»ttlers where St. 
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John iitv now stands and baptized four children in the 
morning; in the afternoon he held service for the Indians, 
whos4^ languap' he knew, and baptized an Indian girl, 
and in the evening he preaclied to the French in their 
own language. AImuu this time the Kev. John Eagleson 
also <-ondu<'ted Anglican services, having his headquar- 
tei-s at old Fort t'umlH*rland from 17(>1) to about 1789. 
The first rt^sident ch^rgyman is said to have been the 
Rev. John Heanlsley, a native of (Connecticut who came 
here with the fiist eontingeut of the United Empire 
Lovalists, Mav IS, 17S:{. The first church erected bv the 

• • • 

V. E. Lovalists was a wooden structure 28 ft. by 2(> ft., 
whirh was us(k1 for tin* Courts of Justice and Town Coun- 
cil meetings as well as for divine worship. After the 
enaction of Trinity Church, 1780-91, it was used for some 
years l)y the Methodists, and subsequently by the Bap- 
tists. In St. Paul's Year Book it is stated that Trinity 
Church, St. John, was the first Anglican church in that 
city, opened for worship on Christmas Day, 1771, nnder 
Rev. Mather Hyles, D.l)., formerly of St. PauFs, Halifax, 
and the Carrison Chapel there. He was a New England 
refugee of a distinguislu^d family. (This first church was 
burned soon after its (M-(»ction.) 

TuiNriY CiiLKcir, Kingston, is now the oldest church 
edifice in the* [irovince; **it was raised,'* says Dean Ray- 
mond, "on the 27th of June, 1781), and is yet in an ex- 
celhMit state of [)reservation." In St. Mark's Church, 
Westmoreland, he* adds, there is a bell believed to have 
been in use in an old Acadian Chapel with this inscrip- 
tion,— "Ad llonoHMu Dei: fecit F. M. Gros, a Rochefort, 
17:U." 




OHKlSTClirKc'lI CATUMDHAI,. I-'HICIIKKK TOX, 
XKW i'.ltlNSWKK. 
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The first bishop of the Anglican Cliun-h resident in 
this proviuee was the Rt. Rev. John Medley, D.L)., born 
in London, 1804, and conseerated at Lambeth in May. 
1845. When Rishop Oxenden, of Montreal, resigned in 
1871), Dr. Medl(*y became the Metropolitan, which oltice 
he held till his death in 1892, in the 88th year of his age. 
the (>r»th of his ministry, and the 48th of his episcopate. 
The Cathedral which he had (^n^ted in Fred(»ricton i«, 
n(»xt to that of Quebec, the oldest in any British colony. 
It is a g(»m of architecture; begun in 1845, it was con- 
secrated in 1853. The present Bishop, Rt. Rev. H. Tully 
Kingdon, D.I)., was elected coadjutor to Dr. Medley in 
1881, and on his death became the head of the diocese. 
There are now 71 clergymc^n in the diocese. In 1901 rh«' 
number of sidherents given by the census of that year 
was 41,7(57, out of the entire population of the province, 
080,346. 

Tin: I\\ivKKsrrY of Nkw Brunswick traces its origin 
to the year 1780, when the Executive Council made a 
grant of 2,000 acres of land near Fredericton, towards 
the maintenance of a Provincial Academv of Arts an<l 

« 

Scienc(»s. In 1828, bv Roval charter, it was named 
"King's College," and from time to time it received 
grants from the provincial chest. It took the name it 
now bears in 1809. Until the year 1845, the members of 
the College Council and tin* professors were required to 
be members of the Church of England, and to subscribe 
to the thirly-nine articles, but in that year all religious* 
t(\^ts wen* abolished save in the case of the professors 
of theology. It has now a teaching staff of seven pro- 
fessors, and an annual income of about |12,500. 



D 



Ttt iDe Province of Quebec 

FROM A.D., 1759. 

N St. Paul's Year Book, aforesaid, we are told that 
the first services of the Church of Englaud in 
Lower Canada were held by chaplains of the Brit- 
ish army, fourteen in number, who accompanied General 
Amli(»rst's expedition to the St. Lawnuice in 17;")9, and 
that the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, a friend of Bishop Inglis, who 
was chaplain to the MohJiwk Indians, at General Am- 
herst's death took charge of the congregation at Mont- 
real in 17(>0, that the parish of Montreal was set aj)art 
in 17G3, and that the parish of Quebec, under Dr. Brooke, 
dates from 1760. 

Mr. Fred. C. Wurtele, K.C., in his lecture read before 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, March 
10, 1891, gives a full and most interesting account of 
the formation of the first Church of England congrega- 
tion in the City of Quebec, tog<»ther with a detailed ac- 
count of the (*rection of the Anglican Cathedral, and 
other valuable ecclesiastical memoranda, on which the 
following notes are chiefly founded. 

His Majesty King George 111, of pious memory, at 
his own expense, had a church erected for the English 
settlers in the ancient capital of Quebec. This fine 
edifi<e, named ^*Tiik Cathkdual Church of the Holy 
TuiNrrv at Qri:in:c,'' was completed and consecrated in 
1S04. The congregation had the use of the R(»collet 
Boman Catholic church for thirty-seven y(»ars prior to 

11 
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the opening of tliiMr own chuiTbl As showing the good 
feeling subsisting between Catholics and Protestants in 
these earlv days, and which still exists, Mr. Wurtele 
quotes the following advertisement w^hicli aj)i)eared in 
the ^'Quebec Gazette' of May 21, 17G7:— ' On Sunday next, 
divine service, according to the use of the Church of Kn^ 
land, will bt* hi^ld at the Kerollet's Church, and continue 
for th(» suninKM- s(»ason, beginning soon after (»lev(»n. The 
drum will beat each Sundav soon after half an hour past 
ten, and the Kecollet's bell will ring to give notice of the 
English service, the instant their own is ended." 

In 1793 the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
were erected into a diocese of the Church of England — 
called the Bishopric of Quebec — and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Jacob Mountain was 
conseerated **Lord Bishop of (Quebec" by tin* Archbishnji 
of Cant(»rbury, July 7, 1793. Another version of the 
story is, that Dr. Mountain, who at that time was pre- 
sented at Court, being asked by the King to suggest the 
name of a suitable minister who w-ould go to Canada to 
till the otliee, promptly replied *'l*lease your Majesty, say 
unto this mountain *r(»move hence unto yonder place and 
it shall remove." Be that as it may, after a voyage <»f 
thirteen weeks. Dr. ^fountain, accompanied by members 
of his family — thirteen ^lountains in all I — arrived in 
Quebec, Nov(»mber 1, 1703.* This eminent prelate was 



* The party consisted of Bishop Mountain, his wife and four 
children, his sister-in-law and two sisters, his elder brother. Dr. 
Jehoshaphat, Rector of Peldon, Essex, with his wife and one daugh- 
ter, and his son. Rev. Salter Jehoshaphat Mountain, M. A., who 
was the Bishop's chaplain, and subsequently became the Rector of 
Cornwall. 
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a ilosi-eiidaiit of tlio Ilii^iK^iiots (tiu^ fjiniily name? origin- 
ally bein^ that of dc Montnitjiu). At tlu* tinu* of his ron- 
s<Mra<ion, hv was n'ctor of St. Andn^w's ChuiTh, Xonvich. 
During the* thirty-two y(»ars of his ejMSCoiKite he was 
j^froatly beloved, and the Anglican Church in Canada 
<i:reatiy incn»as<Hl. lb' b(»j»an his labours with only nine 
clergymen to assist him, viz.. six in Lower Canada, and 
thr«»e in CpixM- Canada; five of tlH*se W(*re luissionaries 
of the S. I*, a.; the HMuaininjr four wen* paid by (iovern- 
nient. Th(*r(» wa>j no ehurch, no (»i)iscopal ri^sidenee, no 
parsonage, but the good Hishop overeanu* all these ditli- 
rulties and others of a mor(» serious kind. Dr. Mountain 
di<»d on tin* ItJth of June, ISL*."), at th(» age of 70 years; 
at that time* there wcM'e sixty-one ministers and two areh- 
deaeons in th(» dior(»se. An obituary notice of Bisho]> 
Mountain which ai>]M'ared in the "Christian Remem- 
brancer," London, shortly aft(*r his death. r(*f(»rred to his 
ability, dilig(»nc(» and succ(»ss in terms of higlu^st com- 
mendation, and characterized him as ^'a preacher who 
has never, in mod(*rn times, been surpassed." 

Bishop ^fountain was succeeded by the lion, and 
Kev. Charh»s Jann^s Stewart, D.T)., third son of the 
seventh Earl of Galloway, who was eons(»crated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth I*alace, on the 
1st of January, 182(]. Th<» Bishop was installed in the 
Cathedral on the 4th of June, 1S2G, and he will long be 
remembered as one who discharg(»d the duties of his 
high calling wMth distinguished {ibility till his death in 
1837, when Dr. (leorge Jidioshaidiat ^lountain, son of 
the first Bishop, who had been aj)[)ointed coadjutor with 
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Bishop Stewart, bocanu* bis successor. No bishop ever 
laboured with greater diligence and success. II(» was 
pre-eminently a missionary bishop. whos(» otlicial visita- 
tions extended fr<nn the Magdahqi Ishnids and Labrador 
in the Kast, to the Ked Kiver SetthMuent in th(» \V(»st. 
He founded th(» rniv(»rsitv of Uisiioi's Collkci: at Len- 
noxville. He died in 1803 in the 7:ird year of his age. 
The Key. James W. Williams, a native of Hants, Kngland, 
was elected the fourth bishop of Quebec, and was con- 
secrated by Hishop Fulford, the Metro])olitan. The pre 
sent bishop, the Kt. K<»y. Andrew Hunter Dunn, D.l)., 
was born in Essex, England, in 1S:V.>, and was consecrated 
by Hisho]) Hond in 1892. Th(» cent<»nnial S(»rmon of the 
Cathedral in (iueb(»c was delivc^HMl in August, 11)04, by 
Dr. Randall Davidson, tlu* Archbishoj) of Canterbury, 
who was on a visit to Anierica, by sju'ciai jM^rmission (»f 
King Edward, this being the tirst occasion on which it 
is known that an Archbishop of Canterbury had crossed 
the Atlantic. His (Srac** commented on the fjict tint the 
Cathedral of QuelxM* is thi* oldest Church of England 
cathedral in the worhl, outside of tlu» Uritish Isles! 
There are now sev(*nty-live clcM-gymiMi in this dioc<'se. 

Among the many illustrious persons who have w(n- 
shipped in, or visited, this historic cathedral, may b ' 
mentioned His Hoyal Highness the Prince of Wah^s. in 
1860, when \\o j)r<*s(»nted the cathedral with a beautiful 
copy of the Bible. Dean Stanley preached in this cathe- 
dral in 1878; Archdeacon Farrar and Canon Wilberforce 
conducted services in 1881, also the Rt. Key. C. P. Mc- 
Hvaine. Bishop of Ohio, and other dignitaries of the 
Church in tin* United States. 
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The Communion plate, consisting of twelve massive 
pieces of solid silver, embossed with the Koyal Arms, was 
the special gift of the King. A chime of eight bells was 
imported from London, in 18:^0, at a cost of |2,800. and 
were rung for the first time on October of that year, 
wlu^n Lord Aylmer took the oaths of office as ad- 
ministrator of the Government of Lower Canada. \\'ith- 
in the cathedral are numerous mural tablets to the 
memory of prominent citizens and jmblic men, including 
the Duke of Richmond, (iovernor-G(»neral of Canada, who 
died in 1811); General Peter Hunter, lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada, in 1799; the first two bishops of Que- 
bec, and many distinguished naval and military ollicers. 

Then? are now upwards of seventy-five clergymen in 
the Diocese of Quebec. 

CnuisT Chikch in Moxtkkal is commonly said to 
hav(» been foundcnl in 1814, the year in which its first 
church (edifice was opened for worship. But n*gular ser- 
vi<'es had been comnu^uced as earlv as 17()(5, bv Hev. 
David Charbrand Delish\ one of three Swiss missionaric^s 
sent to Canada shortly aft(*r the comiuest, in the vain 
hope of converting th<* French to the Protestant Faith. 
For tw(»ntv vears the st^'vices were conducted in the 
Krcollet's Roman Catholic Church, and subsequently in 
the cha]M*i of the Jesuits' College, which was burned in 
1S0:5. This led the Anglicans to decide on having a 
church of tluMr own; while this was in j)rogi*ess the fon- 
giegation of Christ Uhurch worshipped for eleven years 
in St. (rabriel Strei^t Presbyterian Church/ so that the 
Anglicans had been indebted to other denominations dur- 
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infjr the loiif; period of forty-eigbt years! Scarcity of 
funds delayed the completion of the fine church erected 
on Notre Dame street towards which the Imperial (iov- 
ernment voted £4,000. Mr. Delisle, the first rector, was 
succe(»ded by Rev. James TunstalK by Kev. Jehoshaphat 
Mountain, D.D. (in 1810), Kev. John Leeds, Kev. John 
Brthune (in 1820), and by Canon Norton in 1884. Dr. 
Mountain w^as consecrated at Lamb(4h, Februarv 14, 
18:^0, as coadjutor with Bishop Stewart, und(»r the* title 
of Rishop of Montreal, and on the death of his superior 
])resided over the Diocese of Quebec. 

CnuisT riirRCH, which had been officiallv known as 
''the Protestant Parish Church of Montreal," was created 
a (jith(»dral by Koyal L(»<ters Patent in 1850. The Notre 
Dame Street church was burniMl in 1856, which led to 
the erection of the present Cathedral on St. Catherine 
Street — admitted to be the finest specimen of ecclesias- 
tical architecture belonp:inp: to the Church of England in 
Canada. Dr. Francis Fulford, of an ancient Devonshire 
family, who previous to his coming to Canada had been 
minister of Curzon Chapel in the parish of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, London, was consecrat(^d Bishop of 
Montreal in 1850. In 1859 he was a])pointed, by royal 
letters patent, ^'Metropolitan Bishop in this Province,'* 
and as such became the head of the Anglican Church in 
Canada. He was in every respect a great man — "<a 
bright ornament of the Church, and an elocjuent preach- 
er." The new Cathedral was opened for w^orship, Nov- 
ember 27, 1860. The architect was Mr. F. Willis, of Salis- 
bury, England. Bishop Fulford died in 1868, and was sue- 
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ceeded by the Rev. Asbton Oxenden, D.D., wbo retired 
in 1878. On tbe 25 tb of January, 1879, tbe Rev. William 
Bond^ D.D., was consecrated Bisbop of Montreal, by 
Bisbop Medley, of Fredericton; in 1901 be was elected 
Arcbbisbop, and in 1904 be became Primate of all Can- 
ada, in succession to tbe late Arcbbisbop Macbray, of 
Rupert's Land.* 

Dr. Bond died on October 9, 190G, in tbe 92nd year 
of bis age, and was succeeded, as Bisbop of Montreal, by 
Rev. Jas. Carmicbael, D.D., tbe coadjutor bisbop and rec- 
tor of St. George's Cburcb. On January following, tbe 
Rt. Rev. A. Sweatman, D.D., Lord Bisbop of Toronto, 
was elected Arcbbisbop, and Primate of all Canada. 

St. George's Ciiukch was founded in 1842. Tbe 
cburcb edifice is one of tb(* finest of tbe manv fine An- 
glican cburcbes in Montreal. Its first rector was tbe 
Rev. W. P. Ijcacb, wbo was ordained to tbe ministry of 
tbe Cburcb of Scotland in 1883. He came to Canada in 
tbat year and joined tbe Cburcb of England in 1842. 
Tbe next rectcn*, Kov. .Jjinics Carmicbael, D.D., was co- 
adjutor with Archbisho]) Bond sinct* 1904. He and Rev. 
J. P. Dumoulin and bite Rev. Edward Sullivan came 
from Ireland in 1858 — all tbree <o become bisbops! The 
first St. Crcorge's cburrb was on St. Joseph street, open- 
ed for worship Jun(» 30, 1S4.*>. The i)resent cburcb was 
opened October 0, 1870; its rectors since Dr. Leacb's re- 
tirement have been, Arehbishoj) Bond, tbe late Bisbop 



* Amonp: the historic treasures of Christ Church, sacredly pre- 
served, is the beautiful copy of King tTame.s' version of the Bible, 
presented to the Cathedral by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales (now 
King Edward VII.) on the occasion of his visit to Montreal in 1S60. 
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Sullivan, and then Bishop Carmichaol. The conjri'^'pi- 
tion of *S7. James the Apostle was originally part of St. 
Stephen's, Griffintown. In 1863, a site for a new church 
was giv(»n by Messrs. Phillip^and Mackay, on St. Cathe- 
rine str(»(»t, on which the present beautiful Gothic edifice 
was erect(»d. Its rector. Canon Ellegood, be^au his 
ministry in Montreal in 1849, and ''ne'er has changed, 
nor wished to change his jdace." In all there are now 
twenty-three Anglican churches, and four missions, in 
Montreal and immediate suburbs, and in the dioc(*se there 
are 120 chM'gymen. A full account of nearly all the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches in the citv is 
to be found in Sandhanrs "Montreal, past and present,' 
published in 1870. 

Before leaving Quebec province, it may be added 
that a mission was commenced at *S*o/e/, a small village 
on th(* right bank of the St. Lawrence, 45 miles below 
Montreal, Ju the year 1784, bv the Kev. John Dotv, in 
an old stor(»-h()us(» turnc^d pro tern into a place of wor- 
ship. The wooden church erected in 1790 is supposed 
to have Ixmmi (next to th(» Mohawk Church at Brantford), 
th(» first in old Canada. The present brick church, on 
the same sit(», was built in 1842; the same old bell is still 
in use that was in the first church 

About the (*nd of the eighteenth century a church 
was also (»re<t«*d at ^t. Andrew's in the County of Argen- 
t(Miii, of which i\w first incumbent w\is the Rev. Richard 
Bradford, ^I.A., a missionary from Tx)ndon. The exist- 
ing church there was built in 1820; the first rector of 
this parish was the Rev. Joseph Abbott, father of the 
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late Sir John C. Abbott, who sucrocdod lit, Hon. Sir John 
A. Macdonald, as Prime Minister of Canada in IHDl, and 
wlio died in 1S1)8. The bell of this chnrrh is nin<h oldi^r 
tlian the* bnildinjj: itself, bearing? on it the date of ITiVJ 
— memorable in the annals of Canada; it is claimed to 
be the oldest in nse in anv Protestant church in the 
Dominion, but the old New Brunswick b(»ll (see page 71) 
ant(»dates it bv a (luartcn* of a c(Miturv. 

Our chief authorities for these notes on the Church 
of f^ngland are these writ(*rs in Castell Hopkins' Ency- 
clopedia: — Very Kev. Francis Partridge, D.l)., i)ean of 
Fredericton, Xew Brunswick; The* Yen. Henry Koe, D.l).. 
Archdeacon of Quebec; Tin* Right livv. A. Sw<»atnuni, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Toronto (now l*rimat(* of all Can- 
ada); The Rev. William (Mink. LL. D., D. C. L., of Trinity 
Colh»ge. Toronto, and th<» Yen. Archdeacon Richardson of 
St. John's R(Htory, London. Ont. 

Dr. l*artridge narrates the ste])s taken by the British 
Lords of Trade and ])lantations to ]n'ovid(» religious in- 
struction for th(» earlv setthM's in Nova Scotia bv liberal 
grants of land, and by applying to tin* S. V. (\. for ch»rgy 
men and school-masters. Dr. Roe refers to the strange* 
l»roject adoj)ted by the Colonial Ottic(* in the early days of 
the English settlers in Quebec — that of aiming at a whol(»- 
sale conversion of th(* FrcMich Canadians to the* Protestant 
Faith I which, as we liave already statc^d, proved to be a de- 
«'eptive wiratfc. Dr. Sw(»atman and Professor Clark con- 
line themselves to indicating the rise and ])rogress of the 
Church of England in I pper Canada, which, prior to th(» 
Declaration of Ann^rican Ind(»])endence, was an unknown 
region, covered for the most part with im])en(»trable 
forests. Archdeacon Richardson contributed local infor- 
mation as well as sonn* valuable hints, in regard to the 
Clnireh of England in Canada, an admirable history of 
which he has just published. 



In the Province of Ontario 

FUOM A.D., 1759. 



HHE first serviroH of tlio Church of P^nglaud in 
rpjM^r (^anada were conducted by lltn-. J>i-. 
Ogilvio, chajdain to the Mohawk Indians, in 1759. 
The history of th<» Cliurch, howt ver, ])ro])erly l)e«i:ins at 
Kinjj:ston, associated with the name* of the Kev. John 
Stuaut, D.I)., who has becMi aptly styh^d **the Father and 
Founder of tlie Anjjjlican Church in Ontario.'' Born in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Stuart was tin* son of a riii:id Pr<»shv- 
t<*rian, who contracted a liking for the sister church and 
went to England for ordination. He was employed for 
some years as a missionary to the Indians of the Mohawk 
Valley in the State of New York, and came with them 
to Canada in tlie yc^ar 17815; for som<» tim<* ho itiucMatcd 
oy(*r the* wliolc of Up])er Canada j^iving spiM-ial att(*n 
tion to tlie Indian s(»ttl(Muents. He st»ttl(»d down at 
Kingston in 1788, and died there in 1811, aged 07, leaving 
l)(»hind him a grand r(»])ntation. The first Anglican 
church in this historic town was built in 1792 — a vt»rv 

• 

modest wooden structure, forty fc^et long, thirty feet 
wide, and tw(»lve feet from tloor to ceiling. It was en 
larged from tiuu* to time until 1827, when it was rc^placed 
by a stone (Mlific(\ which was also enlarged in 1S91; it 
was fashioned cruciform, and was surmounted bv a 
noble dome. On January 1, 1899, it was destrovcnl bv fire 
and on July 1, 1900, the restored St. OFOKcir/s "Cathi:- 
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dral" was reopened for worsliip. Dr. Stuart was, of 
oourse, the first rector of St. (Jeor^t^'s; be was succeeded 
by his son. Archdeacon (ieorjj:e O'Kill Stuart, formerly 
rector of St. James' Church. Toronto, wlio was a familiar 
figure in Kingston for many years. 

When the large diocese of Toronto was divided, the 
Rev. John Travers Lewis, of St. Peter's Chur(!h, Brock- 
ville, was unanimously elected the first Bishop of Ontario, 
and was consecrated to that office by Bishop Fulford, of 
Montreal, at Kingston, ^larch 25, 1802, and Kingston be- 
came the seat of the See. Dr. Lewis was a native of the 
Emerald Isle; he was onlv thirt v-five vears old when he 
became a bishop. He was one of the most learned and 
eloquent of Canadian divines. He was appointed Metro- 
politan in 1893, and Archbishop of Canada in 1894. He 
retired from active service in 1899, and died at sea. May 
4. 1901, in his 76th year. 

The "Ontario Churchman," of S(»])tember. 1995, tells 
us that the congregation of the Holy Trinity, Cornwall, 
is one of the oldest in the province, having had wardens 
and a church house as early as 1787. Bishop Sweatman 
in ^'Hopkins' Encyclopedia," volume H. states that Corn- 
wall was made a parish in 1801, with the Rev. J. T. Rudd 
as its minister. Mr. Rudd was a missionary sent here 
by the S. P. G. Rev. John Strachan, D.D. (afterwards 
Bishop of Toronto), was the first rector of Trinity 
<;hurch, Cornwall, and in 1805 the first church was built, 
which stood till 1869, when the cornerstone of tin- 
Memonal Church was laid with masonic honours. Dr. 
Strachan remained rector until 1812, when he was trans- 
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lated to York (now Toronto). Ho was succtMHled in 
Cornwall by Kev. Salt(»r Johosliaphat Mounlain, a 
iiephow of Bisho]) Jat-obb Mountain, who died in ls:{0. 11(* 
was the fatbor of Canon Mountain, rmvritu.s ivctor of thr 
Church of the CJood Shopherd in (\)rnwall Kast. Other 
n*etora of Cornwall wore ^Ii^ssrs. Williams. Arrhbold, 
and Lindsay, until 1S4<), wIumi Kev. ll<*nrv Patton, I ).!>.. 
a very distin^uislnMl num — afterwards Archdeacon of 
Ontario — was appointed rector. During his incumbency 
the Bishop Strachan Memorial Church was mainly built. 
Six years later Canon l^reston bi^camc^ the rectoi*. lie 
was succeeded by Canon Pet tit. in whose tiuu* the new 
church was consecrat(»d with imposing ceremony. It is 
one of the linest parish chur<hes in the provinc(\ Dr. 
Patton died while Kector of Bellevilh^ in 1874. 

The first and the only Anglican church in the County 
of Cilengarry was erected rt»c(»ntly n(»ar Lan<aster, by 
the widow and family of the lale John Maclennan, in his 
life-time an eld(»r in tlu* American PresbviiMian Church. 
Montreal. 

Prior to 1825, a church had b(»(Mi erected at Prescott, 
of which the Key. Robert Blakey was the* first ministx^*. 
The present rector is Kev. neilxa't P>. Patton, a S(m ol 
the above-named rector of Cornwall, who was installed 
in 1895. The present church tluM-e was (M-ected in ISfJO. 
The little "Blue Church" is the okb^st ])lace of worshi]> 
in the historic County of riicMiville, b(*ing two miles above 
the town of Prescott, Out. 1 1 stands as a c(»ntre-pi(*ce 
to a burial ground ov(*r 125 y(»ars old. The ground was 
originally granted to the Anglican Church by \hv Crown. 
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but tlie cemetery has been fn»e to all creeds. The 
church was fouudcMl prior to 182.1, but was burned in 
later years and restored. A'ery near to the chunli is 
the grave of Barbara Ileck, founder of Methodism in 
Canada (born 1734 — died 1804), and of lun* husband, l^aul 
Ileck, died 1795. Their graves are marked by niodt^st 
slabs of marble. 

The first Anglican church edifice in Ottawa was 
Christ Church, erected in 1832, and consecrated by Bishop 
Stewart, of Quebec, in the following year. It is now the 
Cathedral. The late John S. Lauder was the much 
esteemed rector of this church during fortv-three vears 
—1857-1890. The Diocese of Ottawca was constituted in 
189G, when the Rt. Rev. Charleys Hamilton, D.D., was 
installed the first bishop. Dr. Hamilton had been Bishop 
of Niagara since 1885. There are ten Anglican churches 
in the city, and seven more in the immediate suburbs; 
in the diocese there are seventy-two clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

Ix Toronto, a parish w^as first established in 1801, 
and placed under the cliarge of Rev. (Seorge O'Kill 
Stuart, son of the Rector of Kingston. lie conducted 
the servici^s of the Church of England, in Government 
House, pending the erection of a church. The first place 
of worship was erected in 1803; it could scarcely be call- 
ed a church — a me(»ting-house rather — a wooden building 
50 ft. by 40 ft, locat(*d in a ck»aring of the primeval 
forest, and surrounded by stumi)s. It was remodelled 
and enlarg(Ml in 181S. A large and substantial edifice, 
named St. Jamks Cathedral, was expected on the same 
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site in 18:.U; this was burned in 1839, rebuilt, and again 
destroyed by fire m 1849; two years later the present 
stately Catliedral was oi)ened for worship. Kev. Georji^e 
O'Kill Stuart was tlie first riutor of St. James Church. 
Dr. John Straehan followed in 1812; other eminent rec- 
tors have been. Dean (irassi^tt, who h<»ld and adorned 
that office many years; Dr. Dumoulin (now Bishop of 
!Xiagara), and the late Dr. Sullivan, formerly Bishop of 
Algonia. In 1839 Dr. Strachan was consecrated the first 
Bishop of Toronto, by Archbishop llowley, of Canter- 
bury, with the whole of Tapper Canada for his diocese. 
This eminent prelate diinl in 1807, in the 90th year of 
his age, and was succeeded by Dr. A. N. Bethune, a son 
of the founder of Presbyterianism in Montn^al and Glen- 
garry. The present bishop, Kt. Kev. Arthur Sweatman^ 
D.D., was elected the third Bishop of Toronto in 1879, 
and has since administered the affairs of his large diocese 
with conspicuous ability. Next to St. James' Church, 
in the order of time, was Trinity Church, Toronto, in 
1843, its first rector being Rev. Wm. B. Ripley, M.A. 
(Oxon). 

The late Canon Sanson was a notable figure in the 
Church History of Toronto. He had been 02 years in 
the ministry of the Church of England, during fifty-two 
of which he was Rector of Trinity Church, King Street 
East. When he came to Toronto there were only four 
Anglican churches in the city; now there are 421 Canon 
Sanson was a native of Edinburgh, and originally a Pres- 
byterian. He was a learned man, a sound theologian, 
and one of the most lovable of men. There are now 

about 190 clergymen of the Church of England in the 
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Diof'ese of Toronto, and om^v 000 in the Province of On- 
tario. 

Risbop 8traehan, as all the world knows, was a 
Scotchman, and was educated at the University of St. 
Andrew's with a view to en1(»ring th(» ministry of the 
Established Cluircb of Scotland. He arrivcHl in Canada 
in I)ec(»mb(M\ 1700, and spc^nt some years enjijaj^ed in 
teaching a school in Kin^stcm. Chiefly thronjjjh the in- 
fluence of Dr. Stuart, the rector of that parish, and other 
surrounding: influences. Dr. Sirachan d(*cid(Ml 1o join the 
Church of Enp^land. II<» was ordained to the ]n-i(»sthood 
in 1804, by Bishop Mountain, and be^an his ministry at 
Cornwall, wOi<»re he combin(»d teaching with his other 
duties and had among his pupils many lads who after- 
wards became celebrated in various professions and 
avocations. Tie himself attaincMl gr(»at c(»h»brity. He 
was appointed a member of the ExcMutivc* Council of 
Upper Canada in 1818, and for many years was facile 
princcps in the councils of both Church and State; and 
to the end of his days rc^tained his ])ronounccd Aber- 
donian accent in a flue stat(» of ])n^servationI 

The first church in Hamilton was Christ Church, 
erected in 183G, and rebuilt in 18T(). Tin* first rector of 
this Church was the Rev. John Gamble Geddes. There 
are now eleven Episcopalian churches in Hamilton. St. 
Mary's Roman Catholic Cathedral was erected about 
1855. Hamilton is situated in the Diocese of Niagara, of 
which Dr. John Philip Dumoulin was a])pointed the third 
bishop in 1896. The See House and Cathedral are in 
Hamilton; there are 80 clergym<»n in the diocese. One 
of the oldest Anglican parishes in Ontario is at Niagara- 
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on-tlie-Lako, where the Kev. Robert Addison was ap- 
pointed the first rector in 1792. The services were held 
in the Indian Council Ilouse. )S7. Mark's Churvh, Nia- 
gara, was erected in 1804. 

The first church in Ix)NDON was *S7. Pauls, erected 
in 18»:55, of which Kev. Dr. Benjamin Cronyn was thc» first 
rector. This building was destroyed by fire in 1844, and 
was soon replaced by the present brick structure, which 
was the largest church edifice west of Toronto, at the 
time it was built. Dr. Cronyn was consecrated the first 
Bishop of Huron, at Lambeth, October 28, 1857 — his elec- 
tion to that office by the clergy and laity of the diocese 
being the first Episcopal election in Canada, all previous 
appointments emanated from the Crown or Canterbury. 
St. Paul's Church now became the Cathedral. Dr. Cro- 
nyn was a nadmirable administrator; he died in 1<S71, 
in the 70th year of his age. In 1873 the ''Memorial 
Churclf' was erected by the members of his family, flis 
immediate successor was the Kev. Israel Hellmuth, D.D., 
*'an Israelite, indeed,'' born at Warsaw, Poland, who em- 
braced the Christian Faith in 1841. During the twelve 
years of his bishopric Dr. Hellmuth did a great deal 
for the advancement of education. He retired in 1883, 
and was appointed Suffragan Bishop of Ripon. He died 
at Weston-super-mare, May 31, 1901, in his 8l8t year. 
The third Bishop of Huron was Kev. Maurice S. Bald- 
win, D.D., a Canadian by birth and education. He died 
in 1904 at the age of 68 y^ars. The present bishop, Rt. 
Rev. David Williams, D.D., is a Welshnum. There are 
now eight Anglican churches in London, and 152 clergy- 
men in the Diocese of Huron. 



IDanitoba, the Dortb-wtst and British c;oltttiiMa 



HE. George Bryce, author of *'The Gn^at Hudson's 
Bay Company/- informs us that a settlement was 
founded in Manitoba, by the Earl of Selkirk, in 
1811, with emigrants from Sutherlandshire, Scotland, and 
that the earliest missionaries wei'e stationed at St. Boni- 
faee near Fort Garry, by the Roman Catholic Church in 
1818, when a small church and school-house were erected. 
In 1820 the Rev. John West, M.A., was sent out from 
England to ''lonely Fort Garry,'' on the Red River, which 
at that time, and for a good many years later, was a 
straggling settlement of shacks and log houses with not 
more than 200 inhabitants, but which has since blossom- 
ed into Winnipeg, the premier city of th(» West, with 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, and increasing yearly by 
leaps and bounds. Mr. West left in 1828, and early in 
that year an Anglican church was erected where St. 
John's Cathedral now stands — a very modest little 
wooden structure it was. In 1849 the Rev. David An- 
derson was consecrated at Canterbury, the first Bishop 
of Rupert's Land, in a vague sort of way extending from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. After fifteen years 
of faithful service he returned to England, and was sue 
ce<Hied by the late Dr. Robert Machrav who was conse- 
crated at Lambeth, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, June 
24, 1865. The new bishop, who came to be known as 
''The Apostle of Rupert's Land," was a native of Aber- 
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deen, and was ordained to the priesthood by the Bishop 
of Ely in 1865. One of his first official acts befor(» leav- 
ing p]nj;land was to ordain to the priesthood Kev. W. i\ 
Bonij)as, whose splendid missionary career as Bishop of 
Selkirk terniinat(»d bv his death in 1006. 

Bishop Machray was a man of rare administrative 
ability, beloved by his cleigy and highly resp(»<;ted by 
Jill creeds and classes in the North-west. In 1ST4 he was 
elected Metropolitan of Rupert's Land, and on the 
Union of tin* Anglican Churches in ISO:?, the Archbishop 
became the Primate of all Canada, lie died in Winnipeg 
March 9, 11)04, in his Tiird year, and the Bt. Kev. T. P. 
Matheson, I).I)., now reigns in his stead as Archbishop 
of the Ecclesiastical Province of Bupert's Land, com- 
prising the Dioceses of Rupert's Land, Moosouee, Sas- 
katchewan, Athabaska, Qu'Appelle, Mackenzie Kiver, 
Calgary, Selkirk and Keewatin. 

In the Northwest Ti':uritokies. — Owing to their 
magnitude, only the brief(*st refer(»nce can here be made 
to the work of the Church of Enghind in these vast fields. 
It is truly ph(»nomenal. Take, for (example, the Dioeese 
of Saskatchewan. As originally constituted, it had an 
area of 420,000 square miles — larger than that of the (ler 
man Empire I Here Bishop John McLean laboured under 
the auspices of the S. P. CL for fourteen years, till liie 
death in 188(), having encountered all manner of hard- 
ships. 

Perhaps the most formidable difficulties .and hard- 
ships have been (»ncounter(»d in the Mackenzie Kiver 
diocese, under the superintendence of Bishop Bompas. 
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Bishop Reeve, too, and his heroic wife, who were s(*nt 
here by the C. M. S., have toiled faithfully for many 
years in these high latitudes. The Venerable Arch- 
d(*aeon Maedonald has lived and laboured on tlu* verge 
of the Arctic circle for more than forty years, and is 
there still, for aught I know, in regions the remotest from 
civilization — the nearest to the North lN)h* of any Chris- 
tian missionary. The Rev. Isaac (). Stringer (now 
Hishop of the Missionary Diocese of Selkirk), and hi.< 
wife spent ten years on Ilerschel Island in Hudson's IU\\\ 
ministi^ring to the p]S(|uimos and the* <rews of whaling 
ships, wher<» an arctic winter reigns for (*ight mtrnths, 
and even in summer IlersclH^l Island is held in the cold 
iMubrace of numerous ic<*-bergs. And yet Hisho]> Loft- 
house, of Kecwatin, who has built churches with his own 
hands, who has tramped hundreds of miles on snow- 
shoes, waded i<'e-cold waters, fought blizzards, and often 
s])ent days without food, speaks jauntily of ''those lm]»]>y 
days" during which he ministercnl to the isolated dw(»llers 
in the far north.* 

For more than half a century the Church of England 
has been actively engaged in ])roviding n^ligious instruc- 
tion not only for the n(»w s<»ttlers who are peopling so 
rapidly these North West(»rn Territori(*s and British 
Columbia, but also for th(» numerous roaming tribes of 
Indians in the* remote districts. In the jn'osecution of 



♦An admirable account of all these missions in the North-west 
is given by Mrs. Lennox Mills (wife of Bishop Mills) in the April 
number of the Cnnutlian Clnirrh }faimzin(\ in 1898. 
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their beneficent work, if the missionaries have encount- 
ered many hardships and discouragements, they have 
been amply rewarded by the measure of success that has 
followed their self-denying labours, in thus contributing 
to lay securely the foundations of nationality in this part 
of the Dominion which is so often described as possess- 
ing ^'illimitable possibilities." 

Many stories, humorous or pathetic, have been told 
of the adventures of pioneer missionaries in the North- 
west. The following incident in the experience of the 
late Bishop Maclean is still remembered in the West as 
having been frequently described by himself. Arriving 
after a long day's journey at the home of a Presbyterian 
settler, he was readilv accorded a heartv welcome and 
sh(^lter for the night. While the evening meal was being 
l)repared, the Bishop made kind enquiries about the 
family. On learning that some of the children had not 
been baptized, he went on to say that, **he would conduct 
family worship before retiring to rest, and would baptize 
the children in the morning." To which the canny Scot 
replied, — **We'll be verra glad to hae the worship, but as 
to the bapteezin o' the bairns, we maun juist wait till 
a regular ordained meenister comes this way I" 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

»SV. (jconjvs, the first Anglican Church in Victoria, 
was erected in 1855, for the Rev. Edward Cridge, who 
is now Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church in 
British Columbia. He arrived as chaplain to the Hud- 
son's Bay Company in 1855. This Chunli became the 
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Anglit-aii (/uthodral of to-day. Through the generosity 
of th<» hit(» HaroiieHS Hurdett-Coutts th(» Kev. iieorge 
Hills was appointed the i)ioneer liishop of the rhureh 
of England in 1S51), and dis<harg(»d the dnties of bis 
ottice with gn»at fidelity and sueress for :55 years. He 
dicHl in ISIK^, in the 7Tth year of his ag<\ and was sue- 
eeed<Ml in that vear bv tlu* K(»v. \V. Wilcox IVrrin, D.L).. 
the [)resent bishop. K(»v. James Stains was appointed by 
th(» S. P. (i. its first missionary to the Indians in British 
Columbia in 1S49. In 1S57 a mission to the Indians in 
th<' n<Mghborhood of Fort Simpson was eommeneed by 
a lavman, William Duncan, s(»nt here bv tlie i\ M. S. at 
the instanc<» of Captain J. (\ Prevost, K.N. This mis- 
sion took the name of the Metlakahtla Mission, the de- 
velopnunit of which was phenomenal and highly roman- 
tic. U[)on an island in the Alaskan Territory there has 
grown u]) an up-to-date Indian town, with a church seated 
for ov(»r TOO jiersons that has been styled "the Westmins 
ter Abbey of Alaska." 

At X(*w Westminst(»r, beautifully situated on the 
Fras(M* Kiv(»r, the (UtthaJnil (It arch of thv Holtf Tritiitif is 
the third chunh on t\w [)resent site. The first was built 
in 1S50, wImmi the Kev. John Sheepshanks, D.D., now 
Hishop of Norwich, F]ngland, was the incumb(»nt. It was 
a small wooden building, and was burned in IS^Ji). The 
s<»cond chur<-h was an un])ret(»ntious stone structure 
whi<'h was ere<-t(»d in 1S()7. In the great fire whi<*h swept 
away a large* porticm of th<» city in 1808, the building was 
badly injunnl, only the walls and the tower being left 
standing, but it was speedily rebuilt and enlarged, antl 
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was congK»er<ited froe from debt in 1902. The peal of bells 

jriven by tlie late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, in 18(>7, with 

tlie excei)tion of one lu^ll, was destroyed in the <*ontlagra- 

tion. The Prayer Books in nse in th(» chancel w(M'e a gift 

from the Dean of Westminster, Lond(m, and w(»re for many 

vears ns<Hl in Westminster Abbev. Some of the altar or- 

naments were made ont of wood from Henry the f'ifth's 

Chapel in the Abbey. The (»ast windows are a memorial 

to the late Bishop of the* Diocese — **who died a martyr to 

his de(»p sense* of dnty," and was followed in lSOr> by the 

present incumbent, the Kight Kev. .John Dart, D.D., 

D.r.L. As niiiy be judged from our illustration, the little 

catluHlral is a conspicuous ornament of what is still fondly 

called **The Koval Citv" — <m<e the Cai)ital of British Co- 

« * I 

luuibia. Numerous line Angli<an church(»s are now to 
be found all over the province in which the Church 
of England is the most nuni(»rous of the Protestant de- 
nominations. The number of Anglican ministers em- 
ployed in carrying on the missionary work in British 
Columbia and the North-west in VMHy was :\21, 

On Julv 30, 1905, the Prot(»stant Cathedral of the 
Redeemer — the first Anglican Cathedral of the North- 
west — was dedicated at Calgary, by Kt. Bev. Cyprian 
Pinkham, D.D., assisted by Bishop Morrison, of Iowa, 
T^.S.A. The Bishop of Calgary is also Bishop of Sas- 
katchewan. 

In September, 1893, the Provincial Synods of the 
Church of England in Canada met in (i(»neral Synod for 
the first time, in Toronto, embracing within its jurisdic- 
tion all the dioceses of the Dominion, which has greatly 
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added to tbe growth and influence of the Church, and 
has been especially conducive to the expansion of its 
Home and Foreign Missionary activities. 

THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

A brief reference mav be made to the North Am- 
erican Indians, and the efforts which have been made to 
bring them under the influences of Christianity. From 
the report of the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for 1004, we learn that the total number of these abori- 
gines was 270.544 — shewing an increase of 21,271 during 
the decade. Thev are most numerous in "The Indian 

t 

Territory'' (52,500), and in the States of Alaska, Arizona, 
and South Dakota. In New^ York State, where formerly 
so numerous, there are now 5,257, and in Pennsylvania, 
only 1,0.30. It is said that 08,200 of the Indians now 
wear citizen's dress, and 32,846 do so in part; 46.044 are 
able to read, and 57,000 could carry on an ordinary con- 
versation in English. The total expenditure of the Fe- 
deral (Jovernment in b(*half of the Indians in the year 
1004 was *10,488,350.» But we have failed to find any 
statistics as to the results from missionarv efforts bv 
the Christian churches of the United States. 

In Canada, the Department of Indian Affairs reports 
for 1004 a total Indian population of 107,078, divided as 
follows:— In Ontario, 21,101; in Quebec, 11,140; in the 
Maritime Provinces, 3,084; in Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, 24,334; in British Columbia, 25,234; out- 
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side of Treaty Limits, 22,084. 'The niiinber of day-schools 
for the Indians is 228, of boarding schools, 40, and of 
industrial schools, 24; in all these there is a total enrol 
rnent of 9,875 Indian youths. The expenditure from 
parliamentary appropriations for 1894 was $1,079,781, 
and from other sources (sales of land, etc.), $4,799, mak- 
ing in all, $1,402,009. 

As regards religious beliefs, the Canadian Indians 
are divided as follows: — Koman Catholics, :!4,915; Church 
of England, 14,758; Methodists, 11,177; Presbyterians, 
1,409; other Christian creeds, 1,6G1; ll,2G9 are still 
pagans. 

In the Eastern Provinces, missions to the Indians 
were begun by KecoUet (Franciscan) priests as early as 
1,013, and by Jesuit priests from Quebec a few years 
later. In Quebec Province, as already mentioned, the 
first missionaries were also the liecollets, in 1015. 

Two French priests commenced a mission to the In- 
dians of Rupert's Land in 1731. The Church of England 
was the first to establish missions for the Indians in 
British Columbia and the Hudson's Bay settlements. 
K\er since 1849 there has been a succession of heroic mis- 
sionary bishops of that Church in the North-west Terri- 
tories. 

The Presbyterians sent their first missionary to the 
Indians of Manitoba and the North-west in the person of 
Rev. James Nesbit, in 1802. The Methodists commenced 
similar work at York Factory and Norfolk House about 
1847. 

Statistical Tear Book of Canada, p. 701. 
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THE MOHAWK CHURCH ^'EAR BRANTFORD. 

Erectkd in 1785. 

This is the oldest church in Ontario. Before the 
Revolutionary war, the Mohawk Indians li\'ed in the 
present State of New York, where they had a church 
built for them by the British Oovernment, and to 
which was sent a Communion service of silver, and a 
Bible. i)resented by Queen Anne in 1712. The former 
is inscribed with the Royal Arms, and "The Gift 
of Her Majesty Ann, by the grace of Ood, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, and Her plantations in 
North America, Queen, to Her Indian Chapel of th?^ 
Mohawks, 1712." The Bible is inscribed "To Her Ma- 
jesty's Church of the Mohawks, 1712.'' 

When, during the R<*volutionary war, the followers 
of Captain Joseph Brant w(»re compelled, through their 
lovaltv to the British Crown, to leave their homes in the 
Mohawk Vallev, and send their families to Canada, a 
pledge was given, that as soon as the war was over, they 
should be restored, at the expense of the Government, to 
the condition they were in before the contest began; and 
in April, 1779, (Jeneral Haldimand promised to ratify 
the pledge "as soon as the happy time should come." At 
The close of the war, the Government set apart a tract 
of land on tli*^ Bay of Quinte for the Six Nation Indians, 
but under the influence of Seneca and others, Brant 
asked for an allotment on the Grand River, which was 
granted, and here a church was erected by the Govern- 
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m(»nt of King George III in 1785, for the use of the In- 
dians. 

During the war, the silvi^r Communion s(»rviee and 
Hibh* al)OV(» nn*ntion(»d had been buried bv th(» Indians 
for safety. Tliese were now recovered and as the ma- 
jority of the band settknl with Brant on the Grand 
Kiver, the Bible and four jiieces of eommunion service 
were brought to this church and are still in good pre- 
servation. When a church was built on the Bay of 
Quinte, the other three pieces of the service were given 
to it. The Mohawk Church also contains tablets, bear- 
ing in gold letters. The Apostle's Creed, The Lord's 
Praver and the Ten Commandments in the Mohawk Ian- 

ft' 

guage; a bell, and the Koyal coat of arms were sent out 
from England by the Government in 178G. When the 
writer visited this historic little wooden church some 
years ago, he found the pews furnished with the Book of 
Common Prayer printed in the Mohawk language. 

Although this was the first Protestant church in 
either Upper or Lower Canada, it had no regular minis- 
ter in charge during the first forty years of its existence. 
Lieut. Hall, who visited it in 181G, records that **the ser- 
vices were at that time conducted by Aaron — a gray- 
headed Mohawk, who had touched his cheeks and fore- 
head with Vermillion, in honour of Sunday, and who wov} 
a surplice, and preached." In 1823, The Xcw England 
Company, of which mention has elsewhere been made, 
assumed the charge of the Six Nation Mission, and in 
1825 sent out the Rev. William Hough as superintendent. 
At this time two schools were established near the 
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Mohawk village, and a parsonage built. Mr. Hough was 
followed by Rev. Kobert Lugger from 1827 to 1837, and 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Nelh^s from the latter date 
to 1884. The present in<unibent is the Rev. R. Ashton 
(since 1885), to whom W(» iwo indebted for these notes 
and the accompanying ])icture of the church. 

The Methodist Church established a mission to these 
Mohawk Indians in 1822, which is still in existence, and 
has been attended with gratifying success. It is stated 
in Castell IIoi)kins' ''Encyclopedia" Vol. II, p. 314, that 
the Rev. William Case, a Methodist minister, procured a 
translation of St. Luke's Gospel into the Mohawk lan- 
guage in 1825 — said to be the first portion of the Bible 
given to the Indians of Canada. 

Since 1869 the chapel has been kept in good repair; 
a larger church having meanwhile been built for the 
Indians some eight miles distant, the old building is now 
used as a chapel for the '^Mohawk Institution" in which 
there are one hundred Indian pupils. Its doors are open 
every Sunday to all who wish to attend the services, and 
many avail themselves of the privilege. 

The building was consecrated by the Bishop of Que- 
bec in 1830. In 1904, in response to an application to 
King Edward VII, His Majesty was pleased to ordain 
that henceforth it shall be known as *'Hi8 Majesty's 
Chapel of the Mohawks" — an honour hitherto appertain- 
ing, on this continent, it is believed only to St. Paul's 
Church, Halifax, and in earlier days perhaps to the 
"King s Chapel,^' Boston. 
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OLD ST. (tAISUIKL CHUltCD, MONTREAL. 



In this youDE counlry, not many church edifices have oulti«d m ccntuiy. 
The aid St. Gs^iriel Street Church, however, had its centennial celebration 
ID 190'; BiiU in 190^ the congrcfcalion fillLnKly observed the fortieth antli- 
vetsary of the Induction of their present minister, the Hevttend RotMrl 
Campbell. D.D.. who occupies thtr Important poiilion of senior clerk of the 
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STATISTICS. 

The General Assembly which meets annually is 
composed of one sixth of the ministers on the rolls of 
Presbytery, and an equal number of ruling Elders; it 
comprises eight Synods and sixty Presbyteries. 
Number of ordained ministers in 1905, includ- 
ing professors, missionaries and agents . . 1,543 

Number of Ruling Elders S,32S 

Number of communicants 241,511 

Number of Canadian ordained missionaries in 
foreign fields including those to Indians and 

Chinese in Canada 50 

Number of unordained missionaries 13 

Number of women missionaries in foreign 

fields 74 

Missionaries in Canadian Home Mission ser- 
vice... 707 

Number of adherents as per census of 1901.. 842,301 

Contributions for Home Missions, 1905 . . . . |155,044 

" for Foreign Missions, 1905 .... 212,278 

for all church purposes, 1905 . . 3,080,173 



THE ASSEMBLY'S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, founded in that city in 1848, 
but tracing its origin to the Pictou Academy in 1820. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, founded 1865. 

Queen's University at Kingston, founded by Royal 
Charter, 1841. 

Knox College, Toronto, founded, 1844. 

Manitoba College, Winnipeg, in 1875. 



Tn ibe mariiime Provinces 

FROM A.D., 1751. 

IN NOVA SCOTIA. 



HHE first '^Protestant Dissenting Meeting House," 
so-called, was erected in Halifax, aided by the 
Imperial authorities, in 1751. As in the case of 
St. Paul's, the building material was brought from Bos- 
ton, already framed. The majority of the congregation 
were Congregationalists from New England, though a 
considerable number were Presbyterians from Scotland 
and Ireland. The first minister who officiated statedly, 
for four years, was the Rev. Aaron Cleveland, an ances- 
tor of Grover Cleveland, ex-president of the United 
States. It was at first called **Mather's Church," in 
honour of the distinguished divine Cotton Mather. 

For a number of years its pulpit was supplied by 
ministers from New England; the last of these was the 
Kev. John Sycombe, a Congregationalist, in 17G9. In 
1784 it became distinctively Presbyterian, when the Rev. 
Thomas Russell, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Paisley, 
Scotland, began his pastorate of three years. Mr. 
Russell was lost at sea when crossing the Atlantic. The 
change of designation was not affected without violent 
opposition, but eventually their differences were settled 
by a compromise; "the Scots conceded the use of Watt's 
Hymns according to the wont of the congregation up to 
that time." 
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Mr. Russell was succeeded by Rev, Andrew Brown, 
D.D., a graduate of Edinburgh University, and some time 
Prof(*ssor of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres in Edinburgh. He 
was minister of St. Matthew's, 1787-1705, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Archibald Gray, D.D., an alumnus of 
King's College, Aberdeen, who died in 1826. It is worthy 
of remark, as shewing the friendly spirit of the time, that 
during Dr. Gray's illness public worship was maintained 
in St. Matthew's Church by the rector and curate of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, the late Dr. Inglis, afterwards 
Bishop of Nova Scotia, and Dr. Twining, who officiated 
alternately, morning and evening, every Sabbath for 
more than a year. It is also remembered that St. Paul's 
congregation worshipped in St. Matthew's while their 
own church was undergoing repair. 

The Rev. John Scott, a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Jedburgh, was the minister for 40 years — 1826-1866. 
Rev. T. Jardine was co-ordinate minister, 1857-1861. In 
1863 Rev. George M. Grant was appointed colleague and 
successor to Mr. Scott (who died in February, 1866), and 
continued in the pastorate until 1877, when he became 
Principal of Queen's University, Kingston. Rev. Robert 
Laing, M.A., was inducted in 1878, and on his appoint- 
ment as President of the Ladies' College, Halifax, the 
present incumbent, the Rev. Thomas Fowler, M.A., form- 
erlv of Loudoun, Avrshire, became minister of this his- 
toric church, June 4, 1891. 

The original wooden church edilice was burned on 
January 1, 1857, and the commodious brick church of to- 
day was opened for worship in October, 1859. It thus 
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appears that the oldest Anglican church and the oldest 
Presbyterian congregation in the Dominion had their 
origin almost simultaneously in Halifax 157 years ago. 

St. Andrew's Church, Halifax, was founded in 1818; 
Rev. John Martin was its minister thirty rears. Park 
Strehct Church, organized in 1842, had Rev. P. G. Mac- 
gregor, D.D., as its pastor, twenty-five years. Chalmers 
Church, founded in 1842, was closed in 1905, when Dr. 
John Macmillan had been its minister, twenty years. Fort 
Masscy, dating from 1871, had Dr. R. F. Burns for its 
minister eleven years. Dr. McKnight was minister of St. 
James Chmch, Dart mouthy eleven years; that congregation 
was organized in 1829. 

Among the pioneers of Presbyterianism in Nova 
Scotia were Rev. James McCiregor, D.D., Rev. Thomas 
McCulloch, D.D., and Dr. John Keir. Dr. McGregor 
landed at Halifax in 1786, and thence rode on horseback 
to Pictou through a wilderness of woods guided by the 
''blaze'' on the forest trees. He laboured with apostolic 
zeal for 44 years and died in 1830 in his 71st year. Dr. 
McCulloch, a native of Renfrewshire, Scotland, was a 
man of marked ability, who for 40 years took a leading 
part in the educational and ecclesiastical affairs 
of the province. He came to Pictou in 1804 where in 
addition to his ministerial work he founded the Pictou 
Academy which in 1820 became the first Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Canada. 

Dr. John Macmillan, of Halifax, informs us that a 
church for the Scottish Presbvteriau settlers in the 
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neighborhood of Truro was erected in 17(57, and that the 
Rev. Samuel Kinlooh, a licentiate from the ^^Bnrgher" 
Synod, of Scotland, having arrived at Truro in the pre- 
vious year, ministered there with much acceptance for 
three years when he returned to Scotland, and was 
ordained minister of the Abbey Close Church, Paisley, 
where he died in 1808. This appears to have been the 
(earliest exclusively rresbyt(*rian church in the province. 
But the first Presbyterian preacher seems to have been 
Rev. James Lyon, a graduate of Princeton, N.J., ordained 
in 1764, who was sent hei-e bv the Presbvterv of New 
Brunswick, N.J., about the end of that year, and remain- 
ed for several years in the province. The next Presby.- 
terian minister in these parts was the Rev. James Mur- 
doch, a native of Ireland, who was sent here bv the 
"Antiburgher'' Synod, and arrived in Halifax towards 
the close of 1766. He preached for a short time in the 
Protestant Dissenters* church then*, and then went to 
Horton, on the Bav of Minas. In the vear 1791), in the 
55th year of his age, and the 33rd of his ministry; he 
was drowned in the Musquodoboit River. 

Sir John W. Dawson, the eminent geologist and 
Principal of McOill University, Montreal; the Rev. Geo. 
M. Grant, C.M.G., many years Principal of Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont.; the Rev. D. M. Gordon, D.D., its 
present Principal; Dr. George Patt(»rson, F.R.S., the well- 
known historian, and other celebrated Canadians, were 
all natives of Pictou county, which has given more min- 
ist(»rs to the Presbyterian Church than any other in the 
Dominion. 
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Coming back to Lunenburg, a church was erected in 
17G9, by the Protestants of the Reformed Faith settled 
in this neighbourhood. This was done without govern- 
ment assistance, but aid came from Germany; the dele- 
gates sent there returned with some money and with a 
communion service, which is still in use. This church, 
frequently added to and remodelled, is still in good pre- 
servation. Its first minister was Bruin Romcas Comingo, 
a sturdy fisherman, without any classical or theological 
education, but who was well versed in the Scriptures. 
As there was then no regular Presbytery in existence 
in the province, in accordance with a petition from up- 
wards of sixty families of the Reformed Church, applica- 
tion was made to Messrs. Lyon and Murdoch, and to two 
Congregational ministers, Messrs. Sycombe, of Chester, 
and Phelps, of Cornwallis, to unite in ordaining Mr. 
Comingo to the pastorate. By this unique self-constitut- 
ed Presbytery he was accordingly set apart to the minis- 
try on July 3, 1770. The ordination took place in the 
Dissenters' Meeting House, Halifax, in presence of Lord 
William Campbell, Governor of the province, and repre- 
sentatives of different denominations. This was the 
first ordination of a Presbyterian minister in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and was followed by a long and fruitful 
pastorate. Mr. Comingo*s services were conducted 
wholly in the German language. He was forty-six years 
old when thus ordained, and his ministry lasted for fifty 
years I He died in January, 1820, aged 97 }^ars. His 
successor was Rev. Adam Moschell, a native of Germany, 
and a graduate of the University of Heidelberg. In 1769 
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it is said that there were nine Protestant Dissenting 
churches in Nova Scotia, six of which became Presby- 
terian and two Conpjregational, so these two denomina- 
tions had a common cradle here. 

In 1829, the llev. Gavin Lang and K(»v. Dugald Mac- 
Kichan wei-e sent as missionaries to Nova Scotia, bv the 
Glasgow Colonial Society. Mr. Lang ministered only 
two years at Shelbnrne, when h(» returned to Scotland 
and was presented to the i)arish of (llassford in Lanark- 
shire, where he died in 1869, in the 7Sth year of his age. 
Three of his sons b(»came ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. John Marshall is now the Principal of Aber- 
deen University, James l^aisley is minister of the Abbey 
Church, Stirling, and Gavin, sometime of St. Andrew's 
Church, Montreal, is minister of the Second Charge, In- 
verness. A grandson, Cosmo Lang, is now the Bishop 
of Stepney, London, England. Mr. MacKichan remained 
in Nova Scotia till 184G, wMien he became minister of 
Daviot in Scotland. 



THE PRESEYTERLVN COLLEGE, HALIFAX. 

This school of the prophets claims priority at a date 
earlier than any other Presbyterian College in the 
Dominion, its oldest branch having been founded in 1820, 
when a theological department was instituted by Dr. 
Thomas McCulloch in the old Pictou Academv from 
which its first theological students graduated in 1824. 
Dr. McCulloch came to Dalhousie College, Halifax, in 
18;^8, as professor of Theology, and continued his labours 
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till his death in 1843, and was succeeded by Dr. John 
Keir, of Princetown, Prince Edward Island. In 1848 
the teaching of theology was transferred to West River, 
Pictou county, and later to Truro. At the time of the 
Union, when all denominational differences disappeared, 
the College was established at Halifax, where suitable 
buildings were erected and an endowment fund secured, 
under the oversight of Principal McKnight, wiio died in 
1894. In the same year Professor Allan Pollok was 
appointed Principal; on his retiring in 1904, the presi*nt 
Principal, Rev. Robert A. Falconer, D.D., was installed. 
Since its inception the Halifax College has not only 
educated three-fourths of th(» ministers in the Maritime 
Provinces, but a large number of its graduates have gone 
to mission fields at home and abroad — some of them, alas! 
to join "The Noble Armv of Martvrs." 



IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The first Presbvterian church in the Citv of St. 
John was that of St. An(1rcir\9, founded in 1815. The 
wooden church erected at that time was accounted 
a handsome structure in its day. It was seated 
for G50 i)ersons, and was enlarged to hold a thousand. 
The congregation was an influential one and its subse- 
quent history has been one of continuous prosperity. The 
old kirk vanished in a whirlwind of fire, June 27, 1877, and 
was imniediateh' replaced by the present fine brick 
edifice. All that n^mains to recall the fateful day is the 
solid silver communion service presented by the Earl 
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and Countess of Dalhoiisie (tlie Earl being at that time 
Governor of Kova 8c*otia), the silver collection plates, 
and the portrait of its first minister, the Kev. Georj^e 
Burns, D.D., one of eight sons, four of whom became 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, and all of whom 
joined the Free Church in 184;^. The longest pastorate 
was that of Rev. William Donald, D.D., a native of 
HanlTshire, a man greatly beh)V(»d, who was inducted in 
1849, and who died in 1871, in his G3rd year. Oth(»r 
ministers of this historic church were Kevs. Robert Wil- 
son, Andrew Halket, R. J. Cameron, William Mitchell, 
Thomas C. Smith, L. G. Macneill, and now Rev. David 
Lang. 

St. Andrew's Church, Chatham, was also erected in 
1815, by members of the United Presbyterian Order, 
whose first minister was the Rev. William Thompson. 

"Greenock Church" at St. Andn^w's, N.B., was open- 
ed in 1824. It was so called in honour of Mr. Scott, of 
Greenock, Scotland, who contributed £5,000 towards its 
erection. The church was consid<»red at the time '*a 
magnificent achievement" gorgeously finished internally 
with mahogany and bird's-eye maple, and having a very 
large carved green oak placed on the front of the stcn^ile. 
The lofty pulpit has two flights of circular stairs in 
genuine old orthodox fashion. Colonel Gray, another 
Scottish worthy, provided the organ. The first minister 
of this unique church was the Rev. Alexander Maclean, 
D.D., of Rothsay, Scotland. In this year also a Presby- 
terian church was erected at rai)e John, Pictou county. 
It was burned in the great fire of 1810. At Mach^nnan's 
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Mountain in same county a fitarae church was built in 
1810, of wliich Kev. Donald Allan Fraser (afterwards of 
St. John's, Newfoundland, was the first pastor. 

St. James' Church, yeiceastlc^ was nearly completed 
in 1825, when it was destroyed by the great fire of Mira- 
niichi that broke out on October 7, that "dark day'* in 
which the flourishing town of Newcastle was reduced to 
a heap of ashes, hundreds of miles of country laid waste, 
and, worse than all, by w^hich 160 persons lost their lives. 
The second church was completed in 1829. Its first 
minister was Kev. James Souter, M.A., from Aberdeen- 
shire. Rev. Wm. Henderson was inducted in 1844, and 
died in 1868. Succeeding ministers were: Finlay R. Mac- 
dona Id, James Anderson, Wm. Aitken, and Henry Amott. 

Ix FuEDKuicTox, N.B., 8t, PaiiVs — the first church — 
was opened in 1831. The first stated pastor was Dr. 
Birkmyre w^ho was sent here by the Glasgow Colonial 
Society and was inducted in 1832. He returned to Scot- 
land in 1841. Rev. John M. Brooke, D.D., a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, was inducted in 1843. He died in 
January, 1882, in the 81st year of his age, the oldest of 
the Kirk of Scotland ministers then in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. Rev. A. J. Mowatt succeeded Dr. Brooke till 
1891, when he came to Erskine Church, Montreal. 

Cape Buetox Islaxd was first colonized by the 
French, and it remains of record, how, after a seige of 
forty-eight days, the fort at Louisburg (the Gibraltar of 
North America) surrendered to immortal Wolfe in 1758, 
when the defenders to the number of six thousand wen» 
sent ])risoners of war to England. 
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The first Presbvterian services in Cape Brclon were 
conducted on ship-board in the Frencli hmj^uage by 
Huguenot chaplains. The first services in English were 
held out of doors by Kev. Samuel Moody, senior chaplain, 
with a New England expedition against Louisburg in 
1745. The first (raelic service is supposed to have been 
held by Rev. Robert Macpherson, of the Eraser High- 
landers, in June, 1758. Forty years later, Dr. James 
Mc(Jr(»gor of Pictou <-ounty, made his first visit to Cape 
Breton. In 1802 Rev. Alex. Dick visited the Island; he 
was ordained as minister of Douglas, Nova Scotia, in 
1803. This w^as said to be the first ordination of a Pres- 
byterian minister by a n^gularly constituted Presbytery 
in the Dominion of Canada. While he was in Cape Hre 
ton, the first emigrant ship was nearing its shores, arriv- 
ing August 16, 1802, with 2U9 passengers. Jn all, over 
twenty-five thousand Scottish Higlilanders and Islanders 
settled in Cape Breton, all of them being either Presby- 
terians or Catholics. 

In 1812 John Gwynn, an American refugee, settled 
at Cape North, and was probably the first preacher of 
the Gospel in these wilds. He owned a vessel in which 
he traded and when in port he held meetings for prayer 
and reading the Scriptures. The first Presbyterian 
minister resident in Cape Breton was the Rev. Norman 
Macleod, "for thirty years the prophet, priest and king 
of Cape Breton Northland,'' who, when nearly seventy 
years of age, sailed with a ship-load of his people for New 
Zealand, where in a sunnier clime he founded a settle- 
ment and ministered to his congregation till his death 
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in 1800. Rev. William Miller, ordained by the Anti- 
hurgli<»r Presbytery of Pietou, was appointed to Mabou 
in 1821, and wrought hard for forty years. The invinc- 
ible Rev. Donald MacDonald spent two years here before 
beginning his wonderful campaign in P. E. Island. From 
time to time, a number of ministers were sent to Cape 
Breton by the Edinburgh Ladies' Association, among 
wliom were Revs. Farquharson, Murdoch Stewart, 
John Gunn, and Hugh McLood, who lived to see his Olst 
year, and died in 1894. Of the Rev. Peter Maclean it was 
said, "SO great was his popularity, at one of his com- 
munion services there were 200 boats in the Bay, and 
500 horses tied in the woods.''* There are now 34 Pres- 
byterian congregations in Cape Breton, and a number of 
mission stations. In the three Maritime Provinces there 
are upwards of 270 Presbyterian ministers. 



IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

This province had frequently been visited by Dr. 
McGregor, of Pietou, from the year 1797, until the 
setth'UK^nt of Rev. Pet(»r Gordon, at St. Peter's in 1804, 
wlio was the first resident Presbvterian minister on 
tlu* Island, and for whom a church was erected the 
same year. He died in 1809. The first church in Belfast 
was built at Point Prim about 1806, for Mr. Macaulay. 
1I<* rame with the Earl of Selkirk, who in 1803 brought 
out almost 800 immigrants, chiefly from the Highlands 
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of Scotland, and to whom Mr. Macaulay ministered for 
some years. The third ehurch was built at Princctoicn in 
1807. To this charge Rev. John Keir was inducted in 
1810, and for a number of years he conducted a school 
of theology there. He succeeded Dr. McCulloch as pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Dalhousie College, Halifax, where 
he di(»d in 1S5S. Kev. John Maclennan, from the Kirk of 
Scotland, began his successful ministry of 2G years at 
Belfast in 1823, and had a church erected in 1824. 
Among other noted pioneers on Prince Edward Island 
were Rev. R. S. Patterson at Bedeque in 1826, and Rev. 
Hugh Dunbar, at Cavendish, and new London, in 1827. 
The old St. James' Church in Charlotfetown was enacted 
in 1826; the present handsome edifice was built in 1880. 
Its first pastor was Rev. James Mcintosh, ordained by 
the Presbytery of Tain, Scotland, who was inducted in 
October, 1830, and was succeeded by Messrs. Angus Mc- 
Intyre, Robert McNair, William Snodgrass, Thomas Dun- 
can, Kenneth Maclennan, and T. Fullerton, the present 
incumbent. There are now 34 Presbyterian congrega- 
tions on the Island. The first Presbytery of P. E. Island 
was formed October 11, 1821; Dr. John Kier was its first 
moderator. 

A remarkable man in his day was the Rev. Donald 
MacDoxald, a native of Perthshire. Ordained in 1816 
bv the Presbvterv of Abertarf, he came to Nova Scotia 
in 1824, and after two years' residence in Cape Breton, he 
came to Prince Edward Island and began the evangelistic 
work with which his name is identified. He bore no 
commission from any church, though all along claiming 
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to be a minister of tho Church of Scothiiid. He recojj- 
iiized no ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but was a law unto 
himself. lie organized as many as thirteen congrejja- 
tions and had churches built for each. In every district 
he appointed elders who conducted services in their re- 
spective parishes, while he himself superintended the 
whole work, preaching everywhere with apostolic zeal 
and a directness of utterance that made him a terror to 
evil-doers. Multitudes tlocked to hear him and were held 
spell-bound by his homely eloijuence. *'His audiences 
would* unconsciously become magnetized, convicted, and 
swayed at the speaker's will. Some would cry aloud iu 
ecstacies; some fell prostrate in terror, while others gave 
vent to their emotions by clapping their hands in wild 
gesticulations, or drop down as if dead.' ^'The minis 
ter' had the oversight of over five thousand adherents. 
A vast concourse of people followed his remains to the 
grave. As the great procession moved through the 
country, groups of old mc^n and women were seen werp- 
ing, and even children, sobbing, as if they had lost a 
father. He died on the 25th of February, 1867, in the 
Soth year of his age, and fifty-first of his ministry; and 
the work he inaugurated still goes on, on the same in- 
dependent lines, yet nominally under the auspices of the 
Church of Scotland. 

To this fair Island belongs the honour of sending thi* 
first Presbvterian missionary to the heathen from auv 
British Colony, in the person of Rev. John Geddie, some- 
time minister of Cavendish, who was designated a mis- 
sionary to the South Sea Islands in 1846. Westminster 
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Abbev can show no grander tribute to the memory of its 
heroes than the tablet erected to the memory of John 
Geddie on the wall of the church in Aneityum, in the 
New Uebrides, on which is inscribed these words: — 
"When he came here in 1848 there were no Christians; 
when he left in 1872, there were no heathen." Geddie 
died at Geelong, Australia, December 14, 1872, aged 57. 

Dr. Geddie was a very small man, the minister of a 
A'ery small congregation of one of the very smallest 
church organizations in the very smallest province of the 
Dominion; and perhaps it may have been said of him as 
was said of St. Paul — that **his speech was contempti- 
ble"; nevertheless, he did a great work. **The people 
which sat in darkness saw a great light." Through the 
instrumentality of courageous and self-denying mission- 
aries, prophecy is being fulfilled: **As truly as I live, all 

the eartli shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.'' 

"Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 

possession.'' "For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 

it." 
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ST. ANllI'.KWS CiUIirH, MOXTKEAL. 



Tn tbe Province of Quebec* 

FROM A.D., 1765. 



0EV. GEOJIG;e^ henry, a military chaplaiu at 
tbe time of the conquest, was the first to unfurl 
the blue banner of Presbyterianism in this pro- 
vince. His stated ministry commenced in the ancient 
capital in the year 1765. He presided in public worship 
for the last time, June 30, 1793. He died on the 6th of 
July, 1795, aged 86 years. Until the year 1807, the con- 
gregation worshipped in a large room in the Jesuits' bar- 
racks, and thereafter they met in the lower room of the 
Court House. In 1808 His Excellency, Sir Jas. H. Craig, 
made over by letters patent the parcel of ground on 
which St. Andrew\s Church now stands to certain trustees, 
and the building was opened for divine service on St. 
Andrew's Day, 1810. Succeeding Mr. Henry, the minis- 
ters of this congregation have been: — Rev. Alexander 
Spark, D.D., inducted in 1784; Rev. James Harkness, 
D.D., in 1820; Rev. John Cook, D.D., in 1835. Dr. Cook 
died July 10, 1892, in the 87th year of his age, and the 
48th of his ministry in Quebec. He was many years 
Principal of Morrin College, Quebec, and was elected the 
first Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 1875. 

St. John's Congregation, Quebec, was founded in the 
year 1800. It was originally "Independent*' in its con- 
stitution, and was for some years supplied by a minister 
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from the United States. A church was erected in 1816. 
In 1829 the congregation became connected with the 
Church of Scotland, and Rev. John Clugston was ordain- 
ed to the pastorate. He returned to Scotland in 1844, 
when the congregation joined the Canada Presbyterian 
(Free) Church, and took the name of Chalmer's Church. 

In 1786 a stone church was erected at Berthier, by 
the Hon. James Cuthbert, Seigneur of the district, in 
memory of Catherine, his spouse. Cuthbert came from 
Castle Hill, Invernesshire, Scotland. The church was 
named St. Andrew's and was the first Protestant Church, 
so far as is known, in Lower Canada. The services were 
conducted by a Presbyterian clergyman who lived in the 
Seigneurs family as tutor; hence the inference some- 
times drawn that the building might be regarded as a 
private chapel for the religious instruction of the re- 
tainers and dependants of the Lord of the Manor. 

Presbvterian services were commenced in Montreal 
by the Rev. John Bethune, a retired chaplain of the 84th 
Regiment, on March 12th, 1786. Mr. Bethune removed 
to Williamstown, Glengarry, in 1787, and was succeeded 
in Montreal by Rev. John Young from the United States. 
On September 18, 1791, he dispensed the Holy Com- 
munion to Presbyterians in the Recollet*s Roman 
Catholic church, and on October 7, 1792, the St. Oabrivl 
Street Presbyterian Church was opened for divine wor- 
ship. Having served its day and generation well, it was 
acquired by the city corporation and by them demolished 
in October, 1903, in the 111th year of its age. The con 
gregatiou had meanwhile purchased a church on St. 
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Catherine street which was used for the first time, Aug- 
ust 2, 1886. The history of this church and its numerous 
olTspring has been written by Dr. Robert Campbell, the 
present minister, in a volume of 800 pages, containing a 
vast store of information respecting the rise and pro- 
gress of Presbjterianism in ^lontreal. 

St. Andrew's Church was the first offshoot from old 
St. Gabriel Street in 1803. Dr. Alexander Mathieson, a 
licentiate of the Presbytery of Dumbarton, Scotland, was 
minister of this congregation forty-four years, and was 
looked up to as the ^'Corypheus'' of the Church of Scot- 
land in Canada to the end of his days, and St. Andrew's 
is now the only congregation in the Province of Quebec 
which retains its connection with the Mother Church in 
Scotland. The present incumbent, the Rev. James 
Edgar IlilK D.D., a graduate of Edinburgh University, 
and some time minister of St. Paul's Church, Dundee, 
Scotland, was inducted in 1882. The first church edifice 
was completed in 1807; the second, erected in 1851, was 
destroyed by fire in 1869, and restored in the following 
year. Though finely situated on Beaver Ilall Hill, it has 
become almost a ^'down-town" church, but it still ranks 
high as one of the best specimens of church architecture 
in Canada, resembling in some of its aspects the famous 
Salisbury Cathedral, which is accounted the noblest ex- 
pression of the early English Gothic in Britain. The 
American Presbyterian congregation branched off from 
St. Andrew's in 1822; their first church was erected in 
1826; their first minister was the Rev. Joseph S. Christ- 
mas, during four years, who was succeeded by a number 
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of eminent American ministers. Tbe present spacious 
church was erected in 1865. The congregation is still 
under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery of New York. 
Dr. Robert Johnston, the present incumbent, was in- 
ducted in 1903, and is the first Canadian pastor. 

St. Paul's Church, another offshoot from St. Gabriel 
Street, was founded in 1833 by Rev. Edward Black, D.D., 
a native of Galloway, Scotland. The first church edifice 
was opened for worship in 1834; the present church, in 
1868. Dr. Black died in 1845, and was followed in the 
pastorale by Dr. Robert McKlill, Dr. William Snodgrass, 
Dr. John Jenkins, and now bv Dr. James Barclav, for- 
merly of St. Cuthlu^rt's Church, Edinburgh. 

Knox Church, in the direct line of succession from 
St. Gabriel Street, erected its first place of worship in 
1865, and has had a succession of able ministers. The 
present pastor, Rev. James FhM*k, D.D., w-as inducted to 
the charg(* in 1S76. Erskine Church was founded in 
Jun(», 1833, by Ihe Rev. William Taylor, D.D., a minister 
of the T'nited Presbyterian Church in Scotland, whose 
pas(orat(* continued till his death in 1876. The succeed- 
ing minist(»rs were: — Dr. J. Munro Gibson, now of St. 
John's Wood Church, London, England, the late Dr. Jas. 
S. Black, Rev. Louis H. Jordan, B.I)., and now Rev. A. 
J. Mowatt, D.D., formerly of Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Crhscknt Strukt Church was founded in 1844 by in- 
dividuals in svmpatliv with the Free Church partv in 
Scotland. Th(» present (Mlitici* was completed in 1878. 
During its first seven years its pulpit was supplied by a 
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succession of deputies from the Free Church of Scotlaud. 
Dr. Donald Frast^r, afterwards of Mary-le-bone Presby- 
terian Church, London, was ordained and inducted to this 
cliarge in 1851, and was transhited to Inverness, Scot- 
land, in 1859. Kev. D. H. Mac Vicar, D.D., was induct(Ml 
in 1801, Dr. R. F. Burns in 1870, Dr. A. B. Mackay in 187!), 
and K(*v. John Mackay, B.A., in Septenib(»r, VM)2. 

Tlu^re are now twenty-S(»v(»n l*resbyt(M*ian conji:rej;:a- 
tions and tc^n missions in Montr(»al and its immediate 
suburbs. 

Montreal was found(*d in 1<)42 bv Taul Chomodv dc» 
Maisonneuve, *'a dt^out Christian, an abh» statesman and 
a valiant soldier,'- to whom the Kin^ of France granted 
the island on which it stands ''for purposes of civiliza- 
tion.'' On his arrival he determincMl to found a colony, at 
this phice, '*evcn if every tr<H» wen* an Irocpiois.'- He 
spranj^ ashore and fell on his knees, joined his followers 
in sonj2;s of thanks^ivin^^ and said to those around him: — 
"You are a grain of mustard seed that shall rise* and grow 
till its branches ov(M*shadow the (*arth"I Thus cradled 
in religion, Montreal be<-am(» the grej)t ((unmercial capital 
of the Dominion, and a city of many splc^ndid churches: 
so numerous that Mark Twain said of it that '*one could 
not throw a brick-bat without breaking a church Avin- 
dow;'* while another visitor declared that *'he could not 
walk the streets of Montreal without treading on the 
shadow of a church.'' 



Tn tbe ProoiMce of ORtatio. 



FROM A.D., 1783. 



0T STAMFORD, near Niagara Falls, a small con- 
gregation of Presbyterians had been formed as 
early as the year 1783, and a church seems to 
have been ei-ected for them in 1791. This was probably 
the first Presbyterian church edifice in Upper Canada. 
The Rev. John Dunn, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
(llasgow, stationed at Niagara, held services at Stamford 
for some two years, beginning in 1794. Mr. Dunn abrupt- 
ly relinquished his pastoral duties and entered into busi- 
ness. While so engaged, the vessel in which he sailed 
(the **Speedy,'* carrying 10 guns), foundered in Lake 
Ontario in the year 1803, when all on board perished. 

The Rev. Daniel Ward Eastman, a licentiate of the 
Morris count v Associated Pi'esbvterv, New York State, 
began his ministry at Stamford and neighbouring districts 
in July, 1801, and continued his apostolic labours, even 
after he became totally blind, till his death in 1865. In 
the earlier vears of his ministrv he was almost alone, 
seldom seeing a minister of any denomination, travelling 
long distances to fulfil his appointments; on one occasion 
he rode 70 mil(*s to officiate at a funeral. In course of 
time other ministers came from the I'nited States, and 
in 1830 there was formed the Presbvterv of Stamford, of 
which Mr. Eastman was a member. This Presbvterv was 
in ecclesiastical connection with the Associate Reformed 
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rinirch of the United States, and afterwards merged in 
the '^United Synod of Upper Canada," which united with 
the Presbvterian Church of Canada in connection with 
the Church of Scotland in 1840. 

Associated with Mr. Eastman were two other noted 
Presbyterian pioneers: Rev. Jabez Collver, 1793-1818, 
and Kev. Robert McDowall, 1798-1841. Collver came 
from New Jersev to Canada, at the solicitation of Gov- 
ernor Simcoe, and settled in the county of Norfolk, on 
a tract of land of 1,000 acres, granted him by the Govern- 
ment. His ordination would perhaps not be considered 
valid to-day, for he was an uneducated man, but he was 
a devoted Christian, possessed of great force of charac- 
ter. He at once organized a congregation near his home- 
stead, but the most of his time was given to itinerating 
in remote localities. He walked or rode on horseback 
until roads were opened, when he constructed a '*sulky'* 
with his own hands. It consisted of a pair of old waggon 
wheels with two poles stuck into the axle tree for shafts, 
across which he placed a rude seat kept in place by ropes 
or withs. A huge cow-bell fastened to the neck of the 
old mare gave warning of his approach, and invited the 
colt to follow. He received no pay for his services, but 
was content to share the frugal fare of the settler and 
to sleep on a shakedown on the floor or in the loft of the 
backwoodsman's shanty. This rare old pathfinder and 
pioneer died in 1818, ag(*d 80 years. 

McDowall was sent to Canada in 1798, as a mis- 

sionarv to the U. E. Lovalists, by the Dutch Reformed 
• • • 

Church in the United States, and for several years was 
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the only Presbyterian minister in the central part of 
Upper Canada. Though nominally settled at Fredericks- 
burgh, on the Bay of Quinte, his parish had no bounds; 
he traversed a large section of country at a time when 
travelling facilities were of a very ]>rimitive description; 
but he could swim, paddle a canoe, ride on hors(»back, 
and where a horse could not go. he could walk. As 
shewing that his labours have not l)(M*n forgotten, the 
centenary of his arrival in Canada was celebrated in 
1898 with great enthusiasm, when testimony to his faith- 
ful services was rendered bv the Lieut.-(lov(»rnor of the 
province, Principal Grant and others. Mr. Mcl)<»wall 
died in 1841, in the 74th year of his age. 

In the early forties, a remarkable man b(*gan his 
dazzling career at Simcoe and Gait; this was Joitn 
Dyer, a sailor, who posed as an evangelist for several 
years, an orator of high degree, and a popular ]u<^acher; 
he built churches and drew crowded audiences, and was 
licensed to pi-each the Gospc^l by the* PresbytiM'v of 
Hamilton in 184G. Poor l\>'er came to grief, and his 
licence was withdrawn I Like a nu^eor, he shoni^ bril- 
liantly for a little while, and meteor-like, he disapp(»ared; 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre to this day; it is sup- 
posed that he resumed his avocation at sea, and that he 
went down into the sailor^s grjive. 

In 1804, a church was erected at Newark mow 
Niagara), on a plot of four acres granted by the Govern- 
ment. It cost £625 and was adorned with a lofty st(»eple. 
In the first vear of the war of 1812, this church was 
burned. The present substantial brick church was 
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erected in 1831. In early days, Newark was the seat of 
Government for Upper Canada and during the war the 
kirk was used as an hospital. The first Parliament at 
Newark is memorable for having passed an act by which 
slaA*ery was abolished in this province. That was in 
1793. In 1784, the number of slaves returned for the 
Districts of Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal was 304. 
The first minister of this Newark church was the Rev. 
John Dunn, already referred to, who was succeeded by 
Rev. John Burns, a minister of the Associate Synod of 
Scotland, whose ministry here and in adjoining districts 
commenced in 1804, and ceased with his death in 1822. 
Mr. Burns had the unique experience of being made a 
prisoner of war, and of "preaching for six months with 
great acceptance" to his captors, under the protecting 
aegis of the "Stars and Stripes.'** Later ministers at 
Niagara were the Rev. Robert McGill, D.D., and Rev. J. 
B. Mowatt, D.D. 

The County of Glengarry, in the old Eastern Dis- 
trict of Tapper Canada, was the cradle of Presbyterianism 
in that part of the province, which was first settled by 
U. E. Loyalists in 1783, and by Scotch Highlanders— 1786- 
1814. The former were mostly Presbyterians and the 
latter chiefly Roman Catholics, who depopulated nearly 
a whole parish when they left their native land, as has 
alreadv been mentioned. 

The Rev. John Bethune, the pioneer of Presbyterian- 
ism in ^Montreal, began his ministry at WilUamstown in 
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1787, and ^'^ry soon had cburclies erected at Williams- 
town, Cornwall, Lancaster and Summerstown. The 
first church at Cornwall was erected in 1787; it was used 
during some years for holding the Courts of Assize; Mr. 
Bethune preached in it at intervals of four or five weeks 
up to the time of his death which occurred in 1815, in 
the 66th year of his age, and the 44th of his ministry. A 
handsome monument was erected to his memory, at 
>l\^illiamstown, by his six sons, two of whom took orders 
in the Church of England; Alexander Neil succeeded Dr. 
Strachan as Bishop of Toronto, and John was for nmny 
years the highly respected Dean of Montreal. 

The wooden church at Williamstown was burned, and 
the present quaint but commodious stone church there 
was erected in 1812. The Rev. John MacKenzie, from 
Fort Augustus, Scotland, began his fruitful ministry here 
in 1818. He died in 1855, in the 65th year of his age. At 
Lochiel, the first church was erected in 1796, during the 
ministry of Rev. John Maclaurin from Breadalbane, Scot- 
land. In the same year a wooden church was built at 
Lancaster, which was replaced by a substantial stone 
edifice during the ministry of Rev. Thomas Macpherson. 
In 1804, a church was built at Martin town by a small 
body of Congi'egationalists, and was acquired by the 
Presbyterians in 1811. Their first pastor was Rev. Alex- 
ander Fletcher; during the incumbency of his successor, 
the Rev. Archibald Connell, a very fine stone church was 
erected, which was destroyed by fire in 1906. 

At North Williamsburg, the Lutherans and the Pres- 
byterians jointly built St. Peter's Church in 1827. 
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In Osnabruek, county of Stormont, Presbyterians and 
Lutherans unitedh' built a wooden church in 1795, in 
which they held services alternately for a number of 
rears. The first ministers who officiated statedly in this 
church were the Key. Samuel Schwerdfeger, a Lutheran, 
and Key. John Ludewig Broeffle, a Pi'esbyterian, both 
of whom preached in the German language exelusiyely. 
Their stipends were small, never exceeding one hundred 
dollars per annum, and often much less. A later minis- 
ter is said to have supplemented his scanty income '^by 
peddling ribbons, trinkets and fancy goods." The old 
church, scarcely to be distinguished from a barn, con- 
tinued in use till 1857; the handsome brick church which 
took its place was opened for worship in 1858; and old 
things passed away. 

The first l*resbvterian church in Kingston, named 
/S7. Andrew's, was erected in 1822, immediately after the 
arrival of the liev. John Barclay from King's Kettle, 
Scotland. That edifice was destroyed by fire in 1888, and 
was replaced by the present Gothic structure, dedicated 
in 181»0. The site* for the earlier church was granted by 
U. M. George III. In it many notable functions have 
transpired; not the least important was the constitution 
of tlio first Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
in connection with the Church of Scotland, in 1831. Mr. 
Barclay died in 1S2G, and was succeeded bv Dr. John 
Machar, a native of Brechin, who was ordained to this 
chargt* by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and who "ran 
his godly race" in Kingston for 35 years. The present 
incumbent is the Rev. James Mackie, D..D, formerly of 
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Dalbeatie, Scotland. There are now six cluirchrs in 
Kingston and suburbs. Queen's University has given 
added importance to the '^Limestone City,'' which is also 
the seat of the Royal Military College, and of St. Mary's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral which was commenced build- 
ing in 1845. 



QUEEN S UNIVERSITY. 

This "School of the Prophets" received its honoui'ed 
name from good Queen Victoria, by Royal Letters Patent, 
dated October 16, 1841. The charter provides that **no 
religious test or (jualification shall be required of its 
students, save only that persons admitted to any degree 
of Divinitv shall make such and the same declarations 
and subscriptions as are required of persons admitted to 
any degn^e of Divinity in our University of Edinburgh." 
In 1878, the classes in Queen's were thrown open to 
women, and a considerable number of the fair sex have 
availed themselves of the privilege, including several 
who graduated in medicine. In all, about twenty-seven 
hundred have graduated from this University — in the 
various faculties of Theology, Medicine, Arts, Law, and 
Applied Science. The number of professors and lec- 
turers in the different departments is about seventy-five, 
and of students enrolled in 1907, over one thousand. 

The first Principal of Queen's was the Rev. Thomas 
Liddell, D.D., formerly of Edinburgh, who opened the 
first Session in March, 1842, with eleven students. The 
succeeding principals were Dr. John Machar, of Kingston, 
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and Dr. John Cook, of Quebec, ad interim; Dr. Wiiiiam 
Leiteh, of Moniniail, Scotland, in 1851); Dr. William Snod- 
graws, formerly of St. Taul's Church, Montreal, in 1864; 
Dr. Oeorj^e Mnnro Grant, of Halifax, N.S., in 1877; Dr. 
Daniel Miner (Jordon. also a Nova Scotian, was installed 
in 1903. Sir Sandford Fleming, K.C.M.G., has been chan- 
cellor of the University since 1880. Large additions have 
from time to time been made to the college buildings, 
and now the Endowment Fund is being increased to one 
million dollars. Among the honorary graduates of Queen's 
are tin* late Duke of Argyll, the Marquess of Lome, Lord 
Stanlev of Preston, the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
Lord Minto, H.R.U. the Duke of York and Cornwall, Earl 
Grey, Lord Dundonald, the late Sir John A. Macdonald. 
Sir Oliver Mowat, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Lord Strathcona, 
and Andrew Carnegie — the donor of flOO,000 towards the 
Endowment Fund of Queen's. 

The first Presbvterian church was erected in Tou- 
ONTO at the sole expense of Mr. Jesse Ketchum, a 
wealthy merchant who came from the State of New York 
in 1799. It was opened for worship February 18, 1822, 
was named Knox Churchy and in course of time the 
congregation became the largest in the province. This 
church w^as burned in 1848, and was soon replaced by a 
much larger one. Its first minister was Rev. James 
Harris who came from the Emerald Isle in 1820, and was 
ordained the pastor in 1823. He resigned in 1844, and 
di(*d in 1873 in his 80th vear. He was followed bv Dr. 
Robert Burns, of Paisley, Scotland, the valiant champion 
of the Free Church in Canada. The next pastor was 
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Kov. Alexan(l<M* Topp, I >.!>., formerly of Elgin, the first 
minister presented to a Scottish parish by Iler Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Dr. Topp took a leading part in dhe 
negotiations for the Union of 1875, and was elected 
moderator of the second General Assembly of the United 
Church. He died, suddenly, in 1871K and was succeeded 
by the Key. Ilenry Martyn Parsons, D.D., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., who retired in 1900, soon after which the *'down 
town" church was sold for a yaluable consideration and 
a n(*w *'West-eud*' church was erected. 

Bt. Andkkw's CiirRCii in connection with the Church 
of Scotland was opened for worship June 0, 1831. It 
originated with members of the T^egislatiyc* Assembly 
then c<myened in Toronto, among whom wen^ th:» Hon. 
William ]Morris, of Perth, Sir Francis Hincks, Mr. Lyon 
Ma<kenzi(\ and Chief Justice Maclean. Key. William 
Kintoul, from England, was the first to preach within its 
walls. Th(» garrison of York, consisting of the 79th 
Highlanders, composed his first ccuigregation. Mr. 
Kintoul resigned in 1S.'54, and was succt^eded by Key. W. 
T. L(*ach, a licentiate of the Presbytery of Haddington. 
Mr. L(»ach and Key. William Kit(*hie, of Newmarket, 
jointed the Church of England in 1842, and for so doing 
both were sohMunly depost^l l)y tlu» Presbytery of Tor- 
onto! Key. John Barclay, D.I)., from Ayrshire, was pas- 
tor of St. Andrew's Church from 1842 to 1870, when Key. 
Daniel Janu^s Macdonn(01, a natiye of Bathurst, N.K., 
formerly of Peterborough, was inducted, and immediate 
steps were taken for the erection of a splendid new 
church, which became the centre of a large and influeu- 
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tial coiif^roj^atioii. Mr. Macdcuiiiell died in 181)(>, aged 53, 
after a brilliant ministry in Toronto of 2(1 vears. There 
ar(» now more than thirty l*resbyterian clnirehes in Tor- 
onto. 

In 1828 th(» lirst Presbyt(»rian ehunli in Ottawa 
was built in a few days by a band of workmen engaged 
in tin* constriutiou of th<* Rideaii canal locks, tempora- 
rily out of employment. The first minister of this church 
in Bytown, as it w^as th(»n called, w%as the Rev. John 
Cruikshank, a native of lianffshire, in 1820. Dr. Alex- 
ander Spence was the incumbent for 20 years — lS48-18(i8. 
He was followed by the Rev. T). M. Gordon, now principal 
of Queen's College at Kingston, during whose incum- 
bency the present fin(» church was built, in 1874. Dr. W. 
T. Ilerridge, llic pn^sent pastor, was inductinl in 188.*^. 

Rev. Alexander Oale, a native^ of Aberde(»nshire, was 
called to Hamilton, and founded St, Andrnr\s congrega- 
tion in 1833. He preached in the Court House until the 
first church was built in 1834, and remained in Hamilton 
till 184(5. when h(* engaged in professorial work till his 
death in 1854. The first church was thrice enlarged, and 
in 18r)7 the ])resent st<nie building was comph^ted at 
a cost of ?or»,000, and adorm^d with a stone* st(»eple 200 
feet high — at that time the only stone* stee]>le in British 
North America. At the time of the Union of tlu* Pres- 
byterian Church, a minority of the congn^gation, led by 
the then minister, R(»v. Robert Burnet, declined to enter 
the union and built anotlu^r church, which th(\v nam(»d 
St. Andrew's. So to avoid confusion the name of the 
original church and congregation was changed to that 
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of "St. Paurs." There are now seven Presbyterian 
churches in this citj. 

A well-known lady in Hamilton never tired of relat- 
ing how, in her younger days, she actually stood on the 
topmost pinnrcle of the steeple of St. Andrew's church. 
When interest in her storv had reached a climax, Mrs. 
B. explained that while the workmen were preparing to 
hoist the top-stone to its place, she happened that way 
and expressed her interest in what was being done, when 
the foreman invited her to step on to the stone, which 
she did amid the plaudits of the crowd who had assem- 
bled to witness the completion of the spire. 

At Braxtford, many years ago, the first Presbyte- 
rian minister was the Rev. David Stott, sent here by the 
Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland. He suc- 
ceeded in building a very small wooden church, too small 
even for his small congregation, and which was soon 
afterwards sold to a congregation of negroes, who never 
paid for it. The Episcopalians having built a new 
church, their old one was purchased by the Presbyterians 
for 1500; but the conditions of sale required that it 
should be removed to another site; the building being 
large, that cost a lot of money, and a long time to do it: 
so long, indeed, was the old church a-being dragged 
through the streets, for some weeks a proverb was rife 
in Brantford, that the Presbyterians were bringing their 
church to everv man's door I 

The first Presbyterian church in London was built 
in 18'^5, for the Rev. William Proudfoot, a missionary 
sent to Canada bv the Secession Church of Scotland, who 
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instituted a Theological Seminary in this city, and did 
a great deal of pioneer work in what was then deemed 
the far- west of Canada. This eminent minister died in 
1851, and was succeeded as minister of the First Church, 
bysone of his sons, the Rev. John J. A. Proudfoot, D.D., 
who in addition to his pastoral work lectured for 34 
years in Knox College, Toronto. Presbyterianism is well 
represented at the present time by the seven churches of 
London. 

Time would fail to tell of all the pioneers of later 
times who '^wrought righteousness" and laid the founda- 
tions of Presbyterianism in desolate places. The briefest 
reference to a few of them must suffice. 

In response to a petition from the settlers in the 
counties of Lanark and Renfrew — largely comj)osed of 
discharged soldiers and half-pay officers — The Rkv. 
William Bell was sent to Perth, bv the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, with a guaranteed stipend from the 
British Government of one hundred pounds sterling per 
annum. He arrived in 1817, and laboured zealously till 
his death in 1857. He had many strange stories to tell 
of the difficulties and hardships he encountered. He 
found the new country to be "a moral as well as a nat- 
ural wilderness." 8o tedious was travel in those days, 
it took him nearlv a whole week to come from Montreal 
to Perth! But he lived to see many large and flourishing 
congregations in that part of the country. 

Rev. Archibald Henderson was another of the minis- 
ters sent to Canada bv the Associate Svnod of Scotland!. 
He commenced his ministry among the settlers in the 
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county of Arj^caiteuil, I-.owor Canada, in 1818, having liiH 
headquarters at the village of St. Andrew's. He, too, 
came subsidized bv the British (lovernment with £100 
a y(»ar for life; and he* lived long, for he died in .January, 
1877, in the 9»^rd year of his age, and the (nth of his 
ministry. IT(» was a faithful and devoted pastor. Before 
his death he had the joy of his life by taking part in the 
union of the Presbvterian Churches in 1S75, when the 
d(»scendants of th«» Burgher and Antiburgher forgot their 
differences and joined heart and hand with brethren of 
the Fre(» Churc^h and the old Kirk of Scotland. 

Wh(»n th(* Rcr. William Mair came from Scotland, and 
was inducted to th(» charge of Chatham, Quebec, so late 
as 1S.*>.*{, th<*re were then no chunhes in that part of the 
country, and lie used to detine the bounds of his parish 
as being ''jH-hteen mil<»s fronting on the Ottawa Biver, 
and as far back as 1 can win." It was not long before 
he had two substantial stone ehurches erected, but while 
th(\v wen* IxMUg built, he reccMved little or nothing from 
his peoph* in the shajH* of stip(Mul. After a life of self- 
denial surh as few ministers nowadavs ar(» called on to 
exp<»rience, lu» nested from his labours in 18G0. The Rrr. 
Ah\ran<h'r Mann, an Aberdonian, was ordained by the 
Presbvt(M*v of Ab(*rdeiMi, and in 1S40 was induct<»d at 
Pakrnham as the minister of no less than five townships, 
each ten miles sijuarel And he liv^nl to reap the fruits 
of his (»arly labours in the* satisfaction of seeing churches 
built, and large congregations organized in each of them. 
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BIIK Selkirk sottlors of 1811-1814 were chieflv 
PresbyteriaiiH. During forty long years of great 
hardships, these children of the mists availed 
themselves of the services of the Church of England, 
though longing meanwhile for a minister of their own 
persuasion, often promised to them. For several years, 
.James Sutherland, an Elder of the Kirk, conducted ser- 
vices and was authorized to marry and baptize; but 
by whose authority is not known. He left the Colony 
in 1818. In 1851 the i)eople's wish was gratified, when the 
Rev. John Hlack, a native of Dumfriesshire, was sent to 
them bv the Presbvterian Church of Canada. Mr. Black 
had no Gaelic, but he soon found his way to the hearts 
of the people; on one day upwards of three hundred of 
them bade adieu to the Church of England and placed 
themselves under his ministry. It was not long before 
he had a little church, a school-house, and a manse 
erected at Kildonan — so named after the parish in the 
Highlands of Scotland, from which most of the Selkirk 
settlers came; and thus was laid the foundation of Pres 
byterianism in i\w ])rairie province. Dr. Black died in 
1882. The little stoni* church has passed its jubilee and 
is still in good preservation, and used for worship; in 
the well-k(»pt adjoining kirk-yard lie the remains of not 
a few of the missifmary pioneers of the West, among 



* "Manitoba, its Infancy, Growth and Present Condition," by 
Rev. George Bryce, D.D., LL.U., London, 1882. 
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whom were the Rev. James Neshit, the first missionary 
sent by the Canada Presbyterian Church to the Red 
River settlement, and also to labour amon^j the Indians. 
TTere too, at his own request, w^as laid to rest Dr. James 
Robertson, aptly styled ^*The Apostle of Home Missions 
in the Northwest." 

Since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 18SG, wond(M*ful changes have taken place*; churches, 
schools and colleges have arisen all over the land, and 
hundreds of ministers of all denominations are providing 
religious instruction for the people; where but a few 
y«*ars ago was a vast wilderness, the habitat of the Red 
Indian, the fur-trader, and the butt'alo, ju-ovinces have 
been created with all the ac(*ssori(»s of local government — 
provinces larger in area than many European States, sur- 
]»assing them all in fertility, and destined to become the 
homes of millions. Winnipeg has already become not 
only the great commercial emporium of the ^Vest, but 
an important educational and ecch^siastical centre as 
well. It is the seat of four w(*ll-equipped theological 
colleges — St. Boniface (Roman Catholic), the Manitoba 
College (Presbyterian), St. John's (Episcopal), and Wes- 
h*y College (Methodist). All these are affiliated in 
friendly alliance with the University of Manitoba, found- 
ed in 1877; thus presenting ^*the unique spectacle," as 
Dr. Bryce puts it, "of bishops, and Presbyterian elders, 
]>riests and presbyters, blended together in the most har- 
monious manner.'' There are now said to be fifteen Pres- 
byterian churches in Winnij)eg, and in the Prc^sbytery 
of Winnipeg, forty-six ministers on the roll, and 90 m's- 
sion stations. 
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IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

For the following notes I am largely indebltHl to 
Kev. I). MacKae, cl(*rk of the Presl)yt(»rv of British Colum- 
bia, and nion* j)arti<ularly to lU^v. Alexand(»r Dunn's very 
eoniplete account of "Preshyterianisni in liritish Columbia 
in Early Days/' piiblished at New Westminst(U- in VM)7}; 
the more vahiabh* as Mr. Dunn's residence of thirty years 
in this jn'ovince constitut(»s him th(» only person living who 
is in a position to give all the informaticm therein related, 
himself being a spectator and an actor in most of th(* 
scenes which he describes. Mr. Dunn (rehired ), now r<»- 
sides at Whonnock, B.C. 

In January, ISfJl, the K(»v. John Hall, commissioned 
bv the Colonial Committ(M» of the I*r<\sbvterian Church 
in Ireland, arriv(»d in Victoria and organized tin* *' First 
Church" — so calh*d to this day. Tin* tirst place of wor- 
ship was erected in 18<».*{, crowntMl with the Scottish 
thistle. This church was d(*sl roved bv tire in 188.'>, and 
was immediately replactMl by the (existing (»dilic(». In the 
meantime, th<» Cohmial Committee' of tli(» Church of Scot- 
hmd had s<Mit its tirst missionary to British Columbia, 
tlie Kev. Janu^s Nimmo, who arrived in l.S(i:>. lie was 
in no way, however, connected with First Church. Ur 
remained but a short time in Victoria and was transferred 
to British (Juiana. In ISCm the (Miurch of Scotland 
appointed the Bev. Thomas Somerville to succeed Mr. 
Hall. He naturally desired to have* the congregation 
organized in connection with tlu» Kirk; an intiuential 
minority, however, object<»d to this, with tlu* result that 
Mr. Somerville withdrew from First Church, and found- 
ed another congregation, nanunl St. Andrew's. This 
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iiK^ant disaster for the time being to the other church, 
whicli remained vacant, save for occasional pulpit supply, 
for nine years, until March, 1876, when Dr. John Reid, 
an English Congregationalist, became the pastor till 
Ainil, 1S81. In 1884, the First Church congregation re- 
solved to become connected with the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and in August of that year the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, formerly of Priceville, Ontario, was inducted by 
the Presbytery of Toronto. During his incumbency new 
life was infused into the old congregation which now 
ranks high among the churches of British Columbia. 
Mr. Fraser died in 1891, and was succeeded bv Dr. John 
Campbell, the present pastor, in 1892. 

Mr. Somerville returned to Scotland in 1870, and was 
succeeded in St. Andrew's Church, by the Rev. Simon 
McGregor, whose first eight years in the ministry were 
sptMit among the Highlanders of Pictou county, Xova 
Scotia. In the meantime, the Rev. Robt. Jamieson had 
been sent to New Westminster by the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, in 1862. On his arrival in Victoria, 
Mr. !Mc(rregor found only three Presbyterian ministers 
in all British (\>lumbia; two of these soon after returned 
to Stotland, leaving himself and Mr. Jamieson to look 
after the inteivsts of Presbyterian ism in a province hav- 
ing ;ni area of 4t)0,0(M) square miles I 

In 1875, Mr. ^IcOregor went to Scotland, and in re- 
sponse to his appeal four ministers were sent out, and 
the Sinn of £1,000 |H^r annum was voted towards the 
maintenance and extension of the work in British Colum- 
bia. Shortly after their arrival, the first Presbytery of 
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ISritiKh rohimbia was instituted, September 1, 1875. The 
"sr(l<M'unt" was: Simon McGregor, moderator; William 
riyd(», clerk; George Murray, Alexander Dunn, and A. 
H. Xirholson, tbe last two named being tlien and tberr 
ordainrd. ^Mr. Jamieson. with the consent of the Can- 
adian rhunh, id(»nliiied hims(»lf with the new Presbytery, 
but not tinding the alliance congenial (to i)ut it mildly), 
he soon withdrew and continued in isolation at New 
W(»stminster until the Presbvterv of Columbia was 
<*re(t(*d bv the Canadian Church in 188t>, of which he 
becanu* tlu* first moderator. 

Mr. McGregor returned to Scotland in 1881, and be- 
cjinu* minister of the j)arish of Api)in. He was follow^ed 
in St. Andrew's Church, Victoria, by the Rev. Robert 
St(*ph(*n until 1SS7, when the congregation voted itself 
into union with the Canadian Church, and obtained for 
its minister the Rev. Patrick Macfarlane Macleod, form- 
erly of Toronto, and later of Tooting, England. During 
his incumluMicv — lSS8-18tK{ — a handsome new church was 
erected at a cost of about ?r)(),(MH). The withdrawal of 
Mr. Stephen from the pastorate of St. Andrew's Church 
proved to W tlu» b(»ginning of the end of the jurisdiction 
of tlH^ Moth(*r Church. One bv one, the old Kirk minis- 
t(»rs resign(Hl their charg(\s, until evtTV congregation in 
the province had fallen into line with the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and all with the approval of the 
Church that had sent them here. The onlv one of the 
S]»artan band who rt^mainiMl in Vancouver Island under 
the old Kirk to the end of his days was the Rev. James 
riiristii'. When his congregation at Wellington came 
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into union with tlie Canadian cIiuitIi. In ISt)!), liavinji; 
tli(*u reaeli(»(l an advanci^d a^<s he then^after lived in re- 
tireni(*nt in Victoria, where he died in 11)02. 

In course of tlie events which led up to the erection 
of the tirst Presbvterv of the* Canadian Churrh in British 
Tolunibia there were two important factors. The first 
was the ollicial visit of Dr. Cochrane, the enthusiastic 
rouvc'uer of the Home Mission Committee, who camt* 
away impress(*d with **the gr(»atn(»ss of the* opportunity, 
and the magnitude of the work to be accomi)lished, if the 
jrrowth of Presbyti^rianism was to keep pace with tht» 
rapid increase of population and the d<*velopment of the 
material resources of the country." The other ^n^at 
factor was the coming of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to Hurrard's Inlet in 1880, and the c(nisl ruction of branch 
lines in various directions, without which it "would hav<» 
been impossible to have undertaken i\w work, as has been 
done. ^ 

The first church in New Wi:stminstku was erected 
in 1802, during the incumbency of Kev. Robert Jamieson. 
The first in Vancouver, in 1885; it went up in smoke in 
the conflagration that swept the ambit i<ms little city out 
of existence in 1887. In the New Vancouver then* an* 
already five Anglican, fLvt' Presbyterian, and five Metho- 
dist cluirches, not to speak of Baptist, Roman Catholie, 
and other denominations. 

So much for the genesis of Presbyterian ism in Brit 
ish Columbia. Suffice it to add that there are now^ four 
Presbyt(»ries in that j)rovince, with one hundred minis 
ters enrolled, and that in addition to tin* organized con- 
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ji^rejjcatioii thero are fifty mission stations receiving w- 
jjular supply of religious services by the Presbytery. 

This Church, which entered on foreign mission work- 
in 1848. has now successful missions in India, Chinn, 
Japan, Korea, the New Hebrides islands in the ^-'outh 
seas, in Trinidad, and also to the North American In- 
dians and the Chinese in Canada. Not including the 
wives of missionaries, there are in all 14^5 Canadians cm 
ployed in these missions, and a large number of native 
assistants. 



UNK)N OF THE CHURCHES. 

At Montrkal, on the 15th of June, 1875, the four 
Presbyterian Churches then in Canada were united under 
the name of **The PnEsnYTEniAN Church ix Canada." 
These were (1) ^*The Presbyterian Church in Canada iu 
connection with the Church of Scotland;" (2) "The* Can- 
ada Presbyterian Church;" (3) "The Presbyterian Church 
of th(* Lower Provinces of British North America;" <4i 
"The Presbvterian Church of the Maritime Provinces in 
connection with the Church of Scotland." 

The moderators of these churches, respectively, who 
signed the Deed of Union were: — Principal Snodgrass, of 
Queen's College, Kingston; Principal Caven, of Knox 
Church, Toronto; Dr. P. G. McGregor, of Halifax, and 
Rev. George Munro Grant, of Halifax. Dr. John Cook, 
of Quebec, was appointed the first moderator of the Pres- 
bvterian Church in Canada. 

At that time the total number of Presbvterian minis- 
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ters in Canada was estimated to he 034; of elders, 3,C5G; 
of congregations, 1,008, and of comnuinicants, 90,653. 
Twenty-one ministers declined to enter the union, viz., 
twelve in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and nine 
in the Maritime Provinces. At the present time there 
remain out of the union onlv one in Ontario and one in 
the Province of Quebec. 



THE ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CIIURCnE??. 

This organization, popularly known as '^The Pan- 
Presbyterian Council," nu\y be said to have originated iu 
the minds of Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, N.J., and Dr. W. 
G. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, in 1870. Definite action was 
taken in 1873, when at a nu^etiug of th(» Evangelical 
Association, held in New York, a committet* was ap- 
pointed to bring the subject before the Presbyterian 
Churches throughout the world. .The proposal met with 
general approval, and in 1875 a conference was held in 
London, attended by nearly, one hundred delegates, when 
a constitution was prepared and adopted, and arrange- 
ments made for holding the first meeting of "The Gen- 
eral Council of the Reformed Alliance'* in Edinburgh, 
which met accordingly on July 10, 1877. It is remem- 
bered that the late Dean Stanley invited the delegates 
to a conversazione in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey, and in reply to the thanks accorded him 
for his courtesy, with his usual pleasantry expressed the 
hope that the Episcopalian Church w^ould be able to hold 
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its own '"against the mighty agencies whicli the PreB- 
byteriaiis had now at work." 

Tlir Kdinburgli Council, which proved to be a suc- 
cess, beyond ilw most sanguine expectations, was fol- 
lowed, at intervals of about four years, by similar meet- 
ings—in Philadelphia, 1880; in Belfast, 1884; in London, 
1888; in Toronto, 1892; in Glasgow, 189G; in Washington, 
1809, and in Liverpool in 1!)04. The ninth Council of the 
Alliance is appointed to meet in Xew York in 1908. Kev. 
George T>. Matthews, D.D., of I-ondon, England, is the 
General Secretary of the Alliance; Rev. William E. Rob- 
erts. D.D., LL,D., is Secrelary of the Western Section, in- 
cluding the United States of .Vmerica and Canada. 
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STATISTICS, 1906. 

The General Conference, meeting (luadrennially, con- 
sists of one-twelfth of the ordained ministers and an 
ecjual number of laymen, elected by the annual Con- 
ferences. The chief officer is the General Superintendent 
whose term of office is eight years, eligible for re-election 
at the expiry of his term. 

Rev. Albert Carman, D.D., is General Superintendent 

SINCE 1883. 

There are thirteen Annual Conferences, including 
Japan. 

The number of ministers is . . 1,811 

Number of local preachers 2,416 

Number of members in full communion . . . . 317,717 

Total number of adherents by census of 1901. 935,000 

The number of Sunday-schoofs (1906) 3,552 

Officers and teachers in Sunday-schools . . . . 24,558 

Number of scholars in Sunday-schools 274,306 

The number of churches is 3,616 

Universities, colleges and theological schools 27 

Missionaries in Home Fields 350 

Missionaries to Indians and Chinese in Canada 43 

Missionaries abroad (16 being Canadians) .... 54 

Contributions for all church purposes (1906).. 13,774,155 



Theological Colleges. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., founded 
1843. Dr, David AlliMon. President, 

Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, founded 
187.3. Dr.W, T. Shaw, Principal 

Victoria TTniversity, Toronto, incorporated 1836. Dr. 
yathaniel Bunrafth, Chancelloi\ 

Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., incorporated, 1877. 
J>r, J. TF. Sparling. Principal, 



Tn ttoe maritime Prooincei 

FKOM A.D., 1770. 



HHE expulsion of the Acadians from Nova Scotia 
left many tracts of land in the richer agricul- 
tural districts untenanted. In 1758 Governor 

Lawrence held out inducements to the inhabitants of 
New England to come and take possession of these lands, 
and subsequently issued a proclamation guaranteeing full 
religious liberty to all who should accept the invitation, 
with the result that a large number availed themselves 
of the offer and settled in Nova Scotia. Among these 
were a few Methodist families. The first Methodist 
family coming from England is said to have been that 
of Stephen Read — grandfathi^r of Rev. John Read, some- 
time pastor of the Grafton Street Church in Halifax — 
who came from Yorkshire in 1770. Others follow^ed from 
the same quarter during the tive following >i^'irs — mostly 
Methodists — among whom w(u-e two pious laymen, Chas. 
Dixon and William Wells, who were very helpful to 

Methodism in its earlv v(»ars in Nova Scotia. 

*. « 

Among the second party of emigrants from York- 
shire was William Black, then about fifteen years of 
age, of Methodist parentage, whose family settled at 
Amherst. About this time a remarkable religious re- 
vival swept over the Maritime Provinces, largely through 
the preaching of a young evangelist, Henry Alline, a 
native of New England, and a Congregationalist, who. 
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when twenty years old eame with his parents to Fal- 
mouth. This young man commenced his evangelistic 
itinerancy in 177G, which he continued with unabated 
enthusiasm and success until his death, eight years later. 
Young Black when nineteen came under the spell of the 
awakening, was convert(Kl, and devoted himself to 
preaching the Gospel with apostolic zeal. To him is 
attributed the honour of being the pioneer Methodist 
missionary in these provinces. So extensive and accept- 
able were his labours, he cani(» to be familiarlv stvled 
"Bishop Black," wherever he went. In tin* summer of 
1780 he went forth into the several i)rovin( es proclaim- 
ing the way of life to all classes, lie opened corre- 
spondence with John'Wesley, who encouraged him in his 
work. In 1789, Black and the brotln^rs James and John 
Mann were formallv ordained to the office of the ministry 
at the Confer(»nce in Philadelphia, and returned to Xova 
Scotia, priding themselves on having their credentials 
att<»sted bv two such eminent men as Thomas <'oke and 
Francis Asbury. In ISOO, Mr. Black visitcnl England 
and returned with four young ministers — Joshua >rars- 
den, James Lowry, Thomas Olivant, and William Bennett, 
who contributed largely to the development of the 
Methodist Church in the Maritime Provinces. In 1792 
Black commenced preaching in a hired building in Hali- 
fax, from which the congregation was summarily ejc^cted 



♦ The chief authority for these notes on Methodism in the 
Maritime Provinces is Dr. T. W. Smith's "Methodism in Eastern 
British America" ; 2 volumes. Halifax 1890. 
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by its hostile owner; this led to the erection of the first 
Methodist church opened for worship in November of 
that year. In the absence of Mr. Black, who was 
then in Baltimore, in correspondence with Dr. Coke 
— who would have him appointed overseer of the Metho- 
dist work in the West Indies — the first service was con- 
ducted by Rev. William Jessop, an eminent American 
divine, who preached from Genesis 19: 23: — **The sun was 
risen upon the earth when Lot entered into Zoar." What 
more appropriate name could in the circumstances be 
given the new building which was to the congregation 
like a city of refuge, than "Zoar''? So it was named, 
and the place from which they had been driven was by 
expressive contrast styled Sodotn! 

Zoar was considerably enlarged in 1815, and until 
1834 was the onlv ]Methodist Church in Halifax. In 1852, 
the Grafton Street Church was dedicated, and it may 
be said to be the immediate successor of Zoar, inasmuch 
as most of those who had worshipped in the old edifice 
became UK^mbers of Grafton Street Chun^h. Zoar, how- 
ever, continued to be used several years longer for reli- 
gious purposes and was eventually sold to Bishop Binney, 
of the Anglic^an Church. But the Brunswick Street 
Churdi was an earlier branch of Zoar than Grafton 
Street. It was opened for worship September 14, 1834, 
and is now f\w oldest and largest Methodist Church in 
Halifax, being seated for 1,200 persons, and in its 
vounijer davs accounted a verv handsomi* edifire. In 
1834, Asiatic cholera was claiming many victims in Hali- 
fax; among these* was the now venerable and venerated 
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William Black, who died just five days before the open- 
ing of the new church, in the 74th year of his age, and 
the 45th of his ministry — dating from his ordination. 

rN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND CAPE BRETON. 

Mr. Black first visited P. E. Island in 1783, when he 
preached several times at Charlottetown and St. Peters. 
His second visit was in 1794, when he received a warm 
welcome from the Governor of the Island, and Mr. Des- 
brisay, the Anglican rector, and from the resident Meth- 
odists, among whom was one Joshua Newton, the col- 
lector of customs and an indefatigable lay preacher. 
The second lay evangelist on the Island was Thomas 
Dawson, who came from Ireland in 1801, a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the army, under Lord Cornwallis, who, 
after providing a comfortable home for his family. Was 
moved by the spiritual destitution of the scattered set- 
tlers to enter upon a course of labours which proved too 
much for his powers of endurance and which terminated 
with his death in 1804. 

A third lay preacher was Joseph Avard who came 
to the Island in 1806 from the Channel Islands with a 
party of seventy-three persons who settled at Murray 
Harbour. During many years the Methodists in Prince 
Edward Island were w-holly dependent on the services of 
lay evangelists. The first ordained minister to visit them 
seems to have been the Rev. John Hicks who arrived 
from England in 1815, and preached his first sermon in 
the church erected at Murray Harbour, in August 
of that year. In the following year he preached in the 
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unfinished church at Charlottetown. From that time the 
supply of religious services by th? Methodists on the 
Island, though often intermittent and inadequate, has 
been on the whole fairly well maintained and at the pres- 
ent time there are about twenty ordained ministers on 
the roll. 

In Cape Breton, the earliest Methodist workers were 
also laymen. John Watts, a devout Methodist soldier, 
came to Sydney in 1789, with a detachment of the 24th 
Regiment, and was eminently helpful. Twenty-two years 
later, William Charlton from the United States began 
a mission at Gabarus Bay. So succc^ssful was he, at his 
suggestion the Rev. Hibbert Binney, rector and military 
chaplain at Sydney, visited Gabarus in 1819, and bap- 
tized sixty-two persons of all ages — pending the arrival 
of a Methodist minister fnmi P^ngland. Somewhat later, 
ministers were stationed at Hawkesbury and Margaree. 



IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Rev. Abraham John Bishop, a native of the Isle of 
Jersey, came to St. John, in September, 1791, and during 
the following winter visited Fredericton and Nashwaak. 
In 1792, the church in St. John which had Ihh'u vacated 
by the Episcopalians was purchased by the Methodist 
Society, now numbering eighty members in St. John. 
Mr. Bishop's ministry in this province was brief, for at 
the end of two years of fruitful service he was appoint (»d 
by Dr. Coke, superintendent of missions in the West 
Indies. But the work he had begun so W(»ll was vigcur- 
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ously followed up by "Bishop Black," Duncan McColl, 
James Mann, and other enthusiastic labourers. Bishop 
had soon discovered that the majority of the U. E. Loy- 
alists who settled here in hirge numbers in 1783 adhered 
to the Church of England in preference to joining the 
Methodists, whose ministers were subjected to many 
grievous disabilities, to as late a time as 1834. In spite, 
however, of the disadvantages under which they labour- 
ed, the Methodists persevered and the field of their opera- 
tions gradually expanded. In 1807, the cfturch in St. 
John pro\*ed to be too small, a great addition having 
been made to the congregation under the ministry of 
Joshua Marsden, one of the four ministers Black brought 
from England in 1800. In 1808, a larger and much finer 
church was dedicated in St. John, by Rev. ^.William Ben- 
nett, and again, in 1838, the corner stone of the beau- 
tiful ^'Centenary Church''* was laid — a lasting monu- 
ment, it was hoped, to Marsden and Ferguson, and other 
eminent pioneer ministers who had preached here with 
surpassing eloquence; but, alas! This noble structure 
fell a prey to the flames which destroyed a large portion 
of St. John in 1877; but out of the ashes of the burned 
building soon arose the splendid edifice seen in our 
illustration. 

For some v(»ars the Frederic ton Methodists met for 
worship in ''the church that was in the house" of Dun- 
can and ;Mary Blair. This good man gave a site for a 
small church which was replaced by a larger one in 



* The year 1739 is generaUy considered to be the epoch of 
Methodism in England. 
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1832, and this in time gave place to the graceful struc- 
ture which still adorns the capital of New Brunswick. 

We learn from Mr. Howard Trueman's book, ''The 
Chignecto Isthmus and its first settlers,'' Toronto, 1002, 
that the first Methodist church in Canada was erected 
at Pointe de Bute, near Sackville, N.B., in the year 1788. 
The site of this edifice was deeded to John Wesley and 
his successors, by one, William Chapman, on the payment 
of five shillings. The first pastor of this church was the 
Rev. James Mann, a versatile genius, who came from 
New York in 1783, with the U. E. Loyalists. He taught 
school for two years at Liverpool, N.S., meanwhile pre- 
paring himself for the ministry. In 1786, at the call of 
Freeborn Garretson, a famous preacher then in Nova 
Scotia, Mann became an evangelist, and three years later 
was ordained to the ministry along with William Black 
in Philadelphia, and became one of the ablest ministers 
in the Maritime Provinces. The first Methodist church 
was commenced by Duncan McColl, at *S7. Stephen, N.B., 
in 1790; the first log church was built at Naftfitoaak, in 
1798. Among others who left their mark on Canadian 
Methodism were the three Barrys, Freeman Garretson, 
Dr. Mathew Ritchey, Dr. Young, William Temple, and 
the Truemans and Allisons, of Sackville fame. 



The Bermudas, which now constitute a District of 
the Nova Scotia Conference, was visited in 1748, by 
George Whitefield, who received a hearty welcome from 
the Governor and members of the Council, though in the 
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then state of things he was not permitted to occupy the 
pulpits of the established church: but he held services in 
the o[»en air, in halls, and in the Scots Presbyterian 
''Christ Church" at Warwick, which still exists, and in 
its gnlh^ry may be seen the old-fashioned pulpit used by 
Whit(*fi(»ld. This is said to be the oldest Presbyterian 
church in the British Colonies and is supplied by minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland. The Presbyterian 
Church at Hamilton is in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. There are some twelve Meth- 
odist churches in the Bermudas, one-half of which are 
under the supervision of the Canadian General Con- 
ference. The common people heard Whitefield gladly, 
and on his leaving Bermuda he w^as presented with more 
than £100 for the Orphan Asylum at Savannah, in which 
he was deeply interested. 

This opened the way some years later for John 
Stephenson who commenced his career of living martyr- 
dom in 1779. He was soon placed under the ban of the 
civil authorities and subjected to fine and imprisonment. 
For many years visitors could read on the cedar floor of 
his cell, the inscription cut by the prisoner: — ''John 
Stci^hensou, Methodist missionary, was imprisoned in this 
jail six mouths, and fined fifty pounds, for preaching the 
(lospcl of Jesus Christ, to African Dlacks and captive 
negroes, St. George's, Bermuda, June, 1801." Upon his 
liberation Stephenson found the members of his flock 
gcMierally faithful to their profession.* He returned to 
Ireland in 1802, and died th(?re in 1819. 

* Smith's Methodism, Vol. I, p. 449 ct seq. 
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The first Methodist Provincial Conference in Nova 
Scotia was held in Halifax, October 10, 1786; the minis- 
ters attending it were Messrs. John and James Mann, 
James Oliver Cromwell, William Black, Freeborn Garret- 
son and William Orandin. They reported 1510 members 
in Nova Scotia. From that time the Church has made 
steady progress. There were in 1905, 251 Methodist 
ministers in the three Maritime Provinces. The number 
of adherents given in the Dominion Census of 1901 was 
106,865. 



MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY', 

At Sackville, N.B., was founded in 1843, by Charles 
F. Allison, a member of a Scotch-Irish family, that set 
tied at an early period in the history of the province in 
Cornwallis, N.S. This gentleman purchased a suitable 
site at Sackville, and erected buildings for an academy, 
at a cost of some four thousand pounds, to be placed 
under the management of the Methodist Conference, and 
further contributed a sum of $400 annually for ten years. 
In 1854 the Ladies* College was instituted. The univer- 
sity proper was subsequently incorporated under a char- 
ter from the Provincial Legislature. In it there are eight 
professors, and 22 other teachers. Dr. David Allison is 
President of the Universitv. 




ST. JA.MKS' MKTIIODIST I'lllUCII. MOXTUKAI.. 



Tn tbe Province of Quetec; 



FROM A.D., 1780. 



HrCORDING to Moist«n', the missionary historian, 
Methodism was introduced into Lower Canada 
by Commissary Tuffey, an officer in H. M. 44th 
Regiment, who held the first service in Quebec in 1780, 
and continued to do the work of an evangelist until the 
close of the war in 1788, when the regiment was disband- 
ed and Tuffey returned to England. The first missionary 
in the Eastern Townships seems to have been the erratic 
Lorenzo Dow in 1799, who, like the proverbial vapour, 
appeared for a little time and then vanished away. 
Eccentric though he was to the verge of ''daftness," he 
made a number of converts, but at the end of two years, 
in a fitful mood he set sail for Ireland, and was heard 
of no more. A congregation was formed at Phillipsburg 
in 1806, when one, Francis Brown, was licensed to preacTi 
and brother ^licah Townsend to "exhort.'' Rev. Henry 
James presided at the initial meeting. The existing 
church was opened for worship in 1819; still in good pre- 
servation, it is believed to be the oldest Methodist Church 
in the Province of Quebec. 



•Chief Authorities: "Methodism in Canada," by Rev. Alexander 
Sutherland, D.D., 1903; the "Cyclopedia of Methodism in Can- 
ada," by Rev. George H. Cornish. LL. D., 2 Volumes, 1881 and 
1902. 

17 
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The fli'st Methodist oliureh in Montreal was erected 
in 1807, the second, in 1821, the third was the large 
edifice on St. James Street in which many important 
anniversary and missionary meetings were held. It was 
here that Dr. Jenkins delivered hia famous course of lec- 
tures on the "Douay" Bible: Here Dr. George Douglas, 
"the old man eloquent," aud Dr. Lacblan Taylor, Dr. 
John Potts, and other eminent ministers poured forth 
"torrents of eloiiuence;" and here Dr. Morley Punshon 
deliveretl some of his most brilliant lectures. But the 
exigencies of busiuees sounded the death-knell of this 
historic church, and in its stead the present uptown St. 
James Church was opened for worship in ISSft, which 
may be styled the Cathedral of Methodism in Canada. 
There are now twenty Metliodist cliun-Iies in Montreal, 
In the Province of Quebec there are 275 ministers, and 
over 42,000 adherents. 




iroLir.w Church, Victoria, B.C. 



In Ontario ana tbe Dortb-ttPm. 

FROM A.D., 1786. 



0r the first, and for many years, Methodism in 
Ontario liad to contend with strenuous opposi- 
tion in high places, and was subjected to many 
disabilities. It was stigmatized by reproach and con- 
tempt and debarred many of the privileges of citizenship. 
The Methodists were not allowed to hold lands for places 
of worship, Hor for the burying of their dead, nor had 
they the right to solemnize matrimony even among their 
own people. During the long struggle that ensued for 
equal rights there arose a powerful advocate in the per- 
son of the Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, to whom the 
Methodist Church owes perhaps more than to any other 
individual. The son of a United Empire Loyalist, he 
was himself as loj^al to his king and country as he was 
to the Church of his choice, and his name will go down 
to posterity as the founder of the admirable system of 
public instruction in Upper Canada. Dr. Ryerson cham- 
pioned the Methodist cause and eventually conquered in 
the fight. In the pages of the ''Christian Guardian," the 
weekly organ of the Church, he forged the polished 
shafts employed to combat and counteract the machina- 
tions of the ^'Family compact" of these early days that 
would fain have buried Methodism and Presbyterianism 
in a common grave. He was also instrumental in secur- 
ing the appointment of Dr. William Morley Punshon as 
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president of the General Conference in 1867. During bis 
stay of live jears in Canada, Dr. Punsliou, by bis un- 
rivalled pulpit and platform oratory, '*bis comprebensive 
grasp of affairs and skill in guiding connexional in- 
terests, secured for Metbodisui a degree of influence 
beyond anytbing it bad previously attained." Punsbou 
died in London, April 14, 1881, aged 57. It seems like 
tbe irony of fate tbat tbis Cburcb, notwitbstanding tbe 
disadvantages tbat attended its early bistory, in course 
of time became numerically tbe largest of all tbe Pro- 
testant denominations in tbe Dominion! 

Tbe first of tbe pioneers in Ontario was Major 
George Neal, an officer in a Britisb regiment tbat bad 
served in tbe revolutionary war. He came to tbe Niagara 
frontier in 1786, and received an officer's grant of land, 
and was no sooner settled in bis new bome tban be began 
to preacb to bis neigbbours witb great earnestness and 
success. Two years later, tbere came from tbe United 
States two otber Irisbmen, Lyons and McCarty, botb of 
wbom laboured as evangelists for some jears, but tbe 
first accredited ministers in Upper Canada were William 
Losee and Darius Dunbam. Botb of tbem came from 
tbe United States; botb of tbem migbt bave been called 
''Sons of Tbunder/' for tbey were not mealy-moutbed, 
nor afraid to tell tbe impenitent, w^tbout circumlocution, 
tbat tbey were going beadloug to perdition. Tbe latter, 
from bis denunciatory style of preacbing, came to be 
known wberever be went as ^'Scolding Dunbam/' Tbey 
worked barmoniously togetber until separated by a sin- 
gularly romantic incident. Botb, it seems, ^bad set tbeir 
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affections upon a young lady of rare personal attractions, 
and, strange to say, scolding Dunham won the prize, 
which so upset Losee that he became quite unfitted for 
his work and left the countr}'. At a later period the 
work begun by Losee and Dunham was followed up by 
two grand men whose services to Methodism will not be 
soon forgotten: these were Joseph Sawyer, and Nathan 
Kangs, I).])., who, amid many diiticulties, continued to 
work with great enthusiasm till the end of their days. 

The first Methodist church in rpi)er Canada was 
eriM'ted on the south shore of Hay Bay, in the township 
of Adolphustown, two miles above the town of Prescott, 
in 1702, at a cost of £108 Halifax currency. Mr. Losee 
was the first to ])reach in it. This place became the 
c(»ntre of a busv hive associated with the names of Losee 
and Dunham, of Barbara and Paul Heck, and the Emburys 
who instituted the first "class-meeting" in old Canada. 
In the graveyard adjoining the little '^Blue Church'' in 
Hav Bav. Paul H(»ck and his wife lie buried side bv side. 
Mr. Caswell of the ^fethodist Publishing House, Tor- 
onto, informs us that the oldest existing Methodist 
church in Ontario is the Conger church, two miles from 
Pirton, that it was built in 1800, and is still in good 
repair; during the last two years it has been out of use, 
but it is expected to be reopened early in 1000, when it 
will have completed its first century. 

The first Methodist church in Toronto was built on 
King Street, in 1810. The Metropolitan Church, a fine 
edifice, erected at a cost of |150,000, and seated for about 
2.000, was opened for worship Aju-il 4, 1872. The min- 
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utes of the last Conference show thirty-one Methodist 
churches within the city limits of Toronto, and five or 
six more in the immediate suburbs. Professor Cornish 
states that Rev. Robert Corson was the first Methodist 
preacher in London, Ontario, in 1823, and the Rev. 
William Ryerson, the first in Hamilton, in 1835. There 
are now nine Methodist churches in Hamilton ; the same 
number in London; in Ottawa there are five, and four in 
Kingston. 

The first District Conference in Ontario was held at 
Elizabethtown in 1817. Victoria University was re- 
moved from Cobourg to Toronto, in 1892. It occupies 
a fine site in Queen's Park, is amply endowed, and has 
a large staff of professors in Arts and Theology. It was 
incorporated in 183G. Rev. Dr. N. Burwash is i'hancellor 
and professor of Systematic Theology. Dr. Suther'and, 
the missionary secretary, states that the first Methodist 
church in the Northwest, for the work among the whites, 
.was the little church erected at Fort Garry in 1871, with 
Rev. George Young for its first missionary. 

The pioneer missionaries among the Indians in the 
Northwest were Robert F. Rundle, William Mason, Jas. 
Evans, Thomas Hurlburt, Thomas Woolsey, and George 
McDougall. The last named, who was superintendent 
of missions in the Valley of the Saskatchewan, had 
a church erected near Edmonton in 1871, and some years 
later fell a martyr to duty and perished in a blizzard on 
the j)lains in 187G. When his body was discovered, it was 
found that he had deliberatelv laid himself out to die 
with his hands crossed over his chest — the frozen ground 
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for his coffin and a snow-wreath for his winding-sheet. 
The work among tlie Indians commenced in 1840, either 
at Norway House or at York Factory on Hudson's Bay. 
There were 1,080 Methodist ministers in Ontario in 
1905, and G00,0:^0 adherents in 1901; in Manitoba and 
the Northwest, 350 ministers and 92,117 adherents; in 
British Columbia, 95 ministers and 25,021 adherents. 



THE T'NION OF THE METHODIST CHURCHES. 

This was consummated at BeHeville on September 
5th, 1883, when, after a debate of five days — the keenest 
on record — the Union was effected by a vote of 123 to 
38. The o])])osition had been fierce, but when the result 
of the vote was made know-n the minority gracefully 
accepted the situation. *The long and exciting struggle 
was ov(»r; the era of division and estransrcm' nt was 
(MidiKl; the I'Vix of union had come.''* Dr. John A. Wil- 
liams (the leader of the O])position) was chosen Pre- 
sident of the first United General Conference; Dr. S. D. 
Bice and Dr. Albert Carman wen* ajipointed General 
Superintend(Mits; the most important me(»ting in the his- 
tory of the Methodist Church in Canada was brought to 
a close, and, thenceforth, peace and concord reigm^d 
throughout the Church from ocean to ocean. 

Since* the death of Dr. Rice, Dr. Carman has been 
the sole General Superintend(»nt of the Methodist Church, 
and he still fills that responsible oflfi:*e with marked 



♦Dr. Sutherland's Methodism in Canada, 1903: pp. 346-350. 
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ability. Associated with liini in the adiuiiiistration of 
the business, of the Church are Rev. John Potts, D.D., 
the general secretary of PMucation, and Kev. Alexander 
Sutherland, D.l)., general secretary of Foreign Missions 
— a very strong triumvirate. 

The mission in Japan commenced in 1873, and that 
in West China in 181)1. S]>eaking at the (ieneral Con- 

■ 

ference in Montreal, in IJKH), Dr. T. Iliraiwa, President 
of the Annual Conference in Japan, stated that many of 
his countrymen were inclined to favour Christianity, but 
one of the chief difficult i(»s they had to encounter was 
the diversity of sects under which it was represented in 
Japan; there had been no h*ss than fiftv different denom- 
inations in tlie field. Ja])an, he said, was a unit in re- 
spect of its national institutions and the people could 
not understand whv Christianitv assumed so manv 
different forms. Some years ago the seven branches of 
the Presbyterian Church had united, under the name of 
the '^Church of Christ in Japan," and now it was pro- 
posed to unite all the Methodist Missions in one native, 
self-governing (Ieneral Conference. 




Cbe Baptist CDnrcto. 

FROM A. D. 1752. 



HHP] first mention made of Baptists in Nova Scotia 
occurs in a report by Kev. J. B. Moreaii, a mis- 
sionary of the S. P. G. at Lunenburg in 1753, in 
which he says, — **Aniong the German and French emi- 
grants who settled at Lunenburg in 1752, only fifty-six 
families are left ; many of the people had been carried otf 
by a terrible epidemic; these families were composed of 
Lutherans, Calvinists. Presbyterians and Anabaptists." 
Though nothing is recorded of them in history, the Ana- 
baptists doubtless became identified with the piont^r 
lia])tists in Nova Scotia who were of New England origin. 
In 17G1 Rev. Ebenezer Moulton, descendant of a dis- 
tinguished Baptist family in Massachusetts, came to Nova 
Scotia and with a party of immigrants settled at Cheboque 
in Yarmouth county, where he took up 750 acres of land. 
During his stay in Nova Scotia he visited Hortou and 
i'ornwallis, and under his vigourous preaching there began 
a revival of religion which extended over all that part of 
the country. lie baptized a number of the converts and 
organized some of them into a church which included 



♦History of the Baptists in the Maritime Provinces/' by Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Saunders, Halifax, 1902: "The Baptist Historical Year 
Book," Toronto, 1900: *'The Baptist Calendar and Remem- 
brancer for the 20th Century/' by Mr. E. O. White, Toronto, 
1901. 
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others who had been sprinkled in infancy. An aged lady 
residing in Horton is reported to have said that **The 
Lord sent Mr. Monlton to Ilorton, and the devil drove him 
away." This probably referred to the opposition he en- 
countered from those who were strongly prejudiced 
against him as a Baptist. Five of those who were bap- 
tized by Mr. Monlton lived to see a Baptist Church or- 
ganized ^at Horton, in 1778. Among the Baptists living 
at Horton at that time was an Englishman named Nicho* 
las Pierson, who was contemptuously spoken of as ^*an 
ignorant shoemaker," but who, nevertheless, was the 
means of establishing the Horton and Cornwallis Church, 
the oldest Baptist Church in the Maritime Provinces. Mr. 
Pierson resigned his charge at Horton and removed to 
HoDewell, New Brunswick, in 1791. 

One, Daniel Dimock, was made a ruling elder in the 
Newport and Falmouth ^*New Light Church'' organized by 
Henry Alline. Th'ough never regularly ordained, he was 
authorized to administer the ordinances. He had been 
immersed at Newport by the Kev. John Sutton, an evan- 
gelist from New England whose name is closely identified 
with the early history of the Baptist Church in Nova Sco- 
tia. His father had lived at Mansfield, (Connecticut, and 
had been subjected to the ordeal of the ^'whipping post" 
and imprisoned, for no greater crime than holding meet- 
ings for religious services apart from the standing (Pres- 
byterian) order of the times. The Dimocks, father and 
son, had come to Falmouth, Nova Scotia, in 1760, and in 
the following year settled at Newport where some years 
later the father was baptized by the soni In Amiitage s 
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History of the Baptists (p. 919) it is stated that thirteen 
Haptists with Nathan Mason as their pastor, from Massa- 
rlnisetts, settled at Sackville where they remained eight 
y<*ars, when they returned to the United States in 1771. 

Other authorities incline to the opinion that the Bap- 
tist Church was not organized in these provinces till after 
the appearance of Alline, who was himself a Congrega- 
tionalist. and that after his death in 1784, owing doubt- 
less to the difficulty of procuring Congregational minis- 
ters from the States, the congregations founded b^' him 
w«»re composed of Baptists and Congregationalists com- 
bined. But there is no doubt that from this time the 
Baptists made rapid progress in the maritime provinces. 
Mr. Saunders, in an appendix to his History, has brief 
biographical sketches of some 350 ministers who have 
contributed to the growth of the Chifrch, prominence be- 
ing assigned to Dr. E. A. Crawley who became a profes- 
sor in the Acadia College; the Rev. Edward Manning, of 
Roman Catholic parentage, who was one of the founders 
of the Horton Academy and the Acadia College; the Rev. 
Samuel Macleod, of Prince Edward Island, a Scottish 
Highlander and a preacher of extraordinary power in his 
native Gaelic, "honoured, loved and revered by all who 
came within the range of his influence;" anJ tlr^ Rev. 
Charles Tupper, a native of Cornwallis — **A prince among 
men; as ])reaTher, pastor, teacher, student and writer he 
was suc((^ssful; though self-taught he mastered Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and four other languagesi'' He was baptized 
in 1.^15; in the following year he was ordained an evangel- 
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ist; travelling the length and breadth of the Provinre, 
he preached with great power till his death in 1881, in 
the 87th year of his age. Dr. Tupper was an ardent pro- 
moter of the temperance cause and for some years was 
editor of the *^Baptist Missionary Magazine." He was 
twice pastor of the church at Amherst, where his second 
son, Sir Charles, was born in 1821. Sir Charles became 
a successful medical practitioner in Halifax; he entered 
public life in 1855, as M. P. for Cumberland county: "was 
appointed High Commissioner for Canada in London, in 
1884; became Prime Minister of Canada in 189G. He was 
created a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 1888, and is 
said to be sole survivor of the ^Fathers of the Confedera- 
tion.' " 

Mr. Johnson, late Dominion Statistician, says that 
the oldest Baptist Church in Canada is at Sackville, New 
Brunswick, and that it was ei*ected in 17G3, the year in 
which Acadia and New France became permanent pos- 
sessions of the British Crown. Governor Lawrence of 
Nova Scotia, he says, soon after the peace of Paris (17G3) 
issued a proclamation offering full religious and civil 
liberty to all who desired to become residents of Nova 
Scotia, in which Province New Brunswick was then in- 
cluded, and that a company of Baptists from Massachu- 
setts took advantage of the offer, went to Tantraniar, as 
Sackville was then called, and secured a large grant of 
land. 

The Free Baptist denomination in Nova Scotia was 
begun early in last century by Revds. James Crowell, 
Asa McGray, Hugh Norton and other (»arnest and elo- 
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qiieiit men who originated great revivals wherever they 
went. By the Union of the Free Baptists with the Regu- 
lar Baptists in 1905, this denomination became one of the 
largest of the Protestant churches in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, numbering, according to the census of 1901, 170,184, 
exceed(*d onlv bv the Presbvterians who numbered 176,- 
493. The Roman Catholics, however, headed the list with 
301.072 adhe^nts. 

The Granville Street Church in Halifax was found- 
ed in 1828 and at that time the Baptists awakened to the 
necessity of establishing training schools for their minis- 
ters. Their first successful effort in that direction was the 
founding of the Horton Academy, under the presidency 
of Rev. Edward Manning. At the end of the second j'^ear, 
it had an attendance of fifty pupils, among whom were 
young men having the ministry in view. In 1836 a semin- 
ary was opened at Fredericton, N.B., having a depart- 
ment for young women as well as for young men. R^v. 
F. W. Miles and Mrs. Miles were appointed principals of 
the male and female departments respectively. The insti- 
tution began with an attendance of se\'enty students: pu- 
])ils from all denominations were admitted on an equal 
footing, and for a number of years the Fredericton Acad- 
emy had a very successful history. In 1849 the policy of 
having one college for the three provinces, and an Acad- 
emy for each, was subsequently adopted. The Acadia Uni- 
versity at Wolfeville, N. S., was incorporated in 1840. The 
R(*v. Thomas Trotter, D.D., is President, and under him 
there is a large staff of Professors in Arts and Meta- 
j)hysics. 
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The Baptist Association of Nova Scotia met for the 
first time in June, 1800. The ^*Free Baptist Church," 
which was the outcome of unions at different times with 
earlv branches of the Baptist family, became distinctively 
known by that name in 1837. At its union with the Regu- 
lar Baptists in 1906, its membership was about 25,000. 

Mr. E. O. White of Toronto states in his Baptist 
Calendar for 1001 — upon what seems to be indisputable 
authority — that the honour of sending the first mis- 
sionary- from Canada to the heathen abroad belongs to 
the Baptists of Canada. He says, '^Before Carey sailed 
from England for India, David George sailed from Hali- 
fax for AVest Africa on the 10th of December, 1792, and 
the ^fission founded by him at Sierra Leone has been 
maintained by the English and American Baptist Mis- 
sionary societies ever since with encouraging success." 
George had been doing the work of an evangelist in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick for several years before he 
went to Africa. "Governor Clarkson of Sierra Leone, writ- 
ing to Dr. Rippon, of London,- said he believed David 
George to be one of the best men in the colony. 

In the Provinck of Qukhw, the earliest Baptist pi- 
oneer was a young man named William Marsh, of a U. E. 
Loyalist family, who was baptized in 1792 or '93, and was 
ordained March 2, 1790. He laboured continuously in 
the Eastern Townships — farming and shoemaking for his 
support — until 1825 when he removed to Whitby, Ontario, 
where he died in 1843. The first congregation was formed 
at Hallville, near the Vermont border, in 1794. Others 
followed soon. The oldest (existing church is believed to 
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have been erected at Abbott's Corners, in the countv of 
Missisquoi, in the year 17D9. It is still used for worfc«bip. 
Its first settled pastor was Jedediali Hibbard. The first 
church ill Montreal was opened for worship on St. Helen 
Street on September 25th, 1831, by the Rev. John <lil- 
mour, a native of Aberdeen, *^a man of excellent culture, 
sound judgment and truly apostolic spirit." This church 
was abandoned in 1860 when a more commodious edifice 
took its place, which in turn was replaced by a larger one. 
There are now six Baptist churches and four mission sta- 
tions in Montreal, the newest and finest church being that 
on Dorchester street, opened for worship in 1903 by the 
pastor, Kev. Joseph L. Gilmour, B. D., a grandson of tlie 
founder of the congregation, who has recently been ap- 
pointed Professor of Pastoral Theology and Homiletics in 
the McMaster University, Toronto. 



IN ONTAKIO AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

Among the Loyalists who came to Upper Canada at 
the close of the American War, only a very few wtae 
Baptists, but they must have been made of good stutT, 
for the d(»nomination grew and increased rapidly. Tradi- 
tion asserts that a congregation was organized at Beams- 
ville, in Lincoln county, as early as 1770. That a church 
edifi<e was erected there in 1790, with Rev. William 
Holmes for its ])astor is well authenticated. This rhnnli 
gi-eatly flourished during the first half of the 19th <en- 
turv, with Jacob Beam as its leading member, and it be- 
came the mother church of manv others in the Niagara 
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district. The oldest Baptist congregation in Eastern On- 
tario originated in 1785 through the preaching of one, Reu- 
ben Crandall, a young evangelist from Ihe United States. 
The society was formally organized in 17J>8 when a little 
log church, 12 x 1(5 feet, was raisi^l in Haldiman Town- 
ship; the tirst stated j)astor was Kev. Peleg Card, in 1818. 
A church was also founded at IJarlem, cuonty of Leeds* 
in 1803, by Abel Ste^xns, a U. K. Loyalist, who was 
ordained its first pastor in 1804. 

In 1815 a number of Baptist families came from 
Perthshire, Scotland, and settled in the Ottawa vallev. In 
the following year they organized themselves into a con- 
gregation with headquarters at Breadalbane, so called 
from the district of that name in Scotland whence they 
came. Their leaders, thirteen in number, were all "Macs," 
with the exception of one Campbell and one Stuart. Some 
of them were staunch Calvinists and others pronounced 
Arminians, and, Scotch-like, they agreed to differ, but in 
1820 they united in a call to Rev. William Fraser of In- 
verness, Scotland, who became their beloved minister for 
nineteen years, after which he removed to Kincardine. 
Among the '"Fathers" to whom the Baptist cause w-as 
greatly indebted in its early years in Canada there were 
some very eminent men. One of these was John Edwards, 
converted under the ITaldanes' ministry in 1799, who 
came to Canada in 1822. Long before his ordination in 
1831, he was known throughout Canada and in Britain as 
one of the most successful preachers of his time. It was 
through his influence that John Gilmour of Aberdeen 
came to this country; and his coming meant a great deal 
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to the denominatiou. The Kev. Eobert Ah^xander Fyfe, 
D.D., was another tower of strength in the Baptist 
Church. Born of Scottish parentage in the province of 
Quebec, he was educated for the ministry in the United 
States and ordained in 1842. Commencing his ministry in 
Perth, he was soon after called to Toronto. He became 
Principal of the Woodstock College in 1860. As a pastor, 
educationist and administrator, he had no superior, and 
when he died in 1878, it was felt that the Baptist church 
had lost *'one of the ablest ministers the Denomination 
had produced.'* 

The first church in Toronto was erected on March 
Street in 1832, with a capacity for sixty people. Dr. Fyfe 
became pastor of this church in 1844, and again in 1855 to 
1860, when he went to Woodstock College. In 1848 the 
Bond Street Church was opened for worship; this gave 
place, in 1875, to the Jarvis Street Church, which is re- 
garded as the mother of the twenty-two churches now in 
the city. It cost 1103,000, of which 160,000 was given by 
Senator MacMaster and his family. The MacMaster 
University was founded in 1880, bv the munificence of 
Senator MacMaster who not onlv defrayed the cost of the 
splendid building but bequeathed a million of dollars for 
its endowment. Mrs. MacMaster also gave f38,000 to 
found the Moulton Ladies' College. The College at Bran- 
don, Manitoba', founded in 1899, is the only other Theo- 
logical institute of the Baptist Church in Canada. It was 
virtually the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William Davies of 
Toronto. 

The Canadian Auxiliary to the American Baptist Mis- 
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sionary Union was instituted at the suggestion of Dr. 
Fyfe in 18G6, and in the following year its first mission- 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. Timpany, joined the Telugu mission 
in India. The Cocanada mission^ an independent Canadian 
enterprise, was inaugurated in 1873. In March of that 
year, Mr. and Mrs. John McLaurin took possession of the 
new field and laid the foundations of one of the most suc- 
cessful missions in India. The Home Mission Board sent 
its first missionary, Kev. A. McDonald, to Manitoba in 
1873. Winnipeg was then a village of 500 or 600 inhabi- 
tants, and in it there was but one Baptist. At the end of 
27 years there were 75 churches in the Northwest with a 
membership, in 1900, of 4,200. In 1874 a beginning was 
made in British Columbia: the first Baptist church in 
that province was dedicated in A^ictoria, in January, 1877, 
the Rev. William Carnes was the pioneer pastor. 8oou 
after this, churches were founded at New Westminster, 
Vancouver, and other strategic points, so. that in fifteen 
years' time there were eighteen churches in British Co- 
lumbia. 

There are now some 450 ministers in Western Cana- 
da, and 250 in the Maritime provinces, with a total con- 
stituency (by the census of 1901) of 316,714 Baptists in 
Canada. There are six Baptist churches in Hamilton, five 
in London, four in Ottawa, and two in Kingston. 

The Baptists have always been noted for their mis- 
sionary enterprise. They support missions efifectively in 
India, Burmah and South America. 



Cbe Congregational and tntberan (KDnrcbei. 

FROM A. D. 1765. 



HOME would claim that the so-called '^Mather's 
Church'* in Halifax, afterwards named by the 
Presbyterians St, Matthew's, was the mother 
church of Canadian Congregationalism. That church, as 
already explained, was erected by the aid of the Govern- 
ment in 1751 and officially designated "The Protestant 
Dissenting Meeting House," and was designed for the use 
of all the Protestants outside of the Church of England by 
law established. 

As early as 1765 Congregational churches had been 
formed in Nova Scotia at Cumberland, Onslow, Fal- 
mouth, Liverpool, Chester, and at other points in charge 
of ministers from New England. Some years later a 
"New Light" daw^ned through the preaching of a young 
man, Henry Alline, a native of Newport, Rhode Island, 
who when a boy came with his parents to reside at Fal- 
mouth, N. S. He formed a number of societies which he 
superintended with great assiduity and enthusiasm, but 
not always with discretion, till his death in 1784, when 
these societies came under the charge of some of his con- 
verts — ^young men of no special training for the ministry — 
and eventually, with few exceptions, became connected 
with the close communion Baptists. The year 177C proved 
to be a crucial time in the experience of the older congre- 
gations, for it saw them severed from their home Church 
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in New England, whence they had obtained an educated 
ministry; of the original churches only a remnant re- 
mained true to Congregationalism, and to this day their 
numbers are comparatively few in the Maritime provinces. 
In the Province of Quebec, the congregation of 
Rock Island, in the county of Stanstead, claims to be the 
oldest member of this denomination, tracing its origin to 
the year 1796, when a few families, descendants of Pil- 
grims and Puritans from Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, crossed the United States boundary line in search 
of homes for their large families; and long befor** they 
had any minister placed over them, faithful deacons sum- 
moned them to worship in the log barn of Captain Israel 
Wood, whore they were visited at intervals by Rev. James 
Hobart of Berlin, Vermont, for a number of years. In 
1810 the Rev. Luther Leland, of Derby, Vt., gave part of 
his time to the cause in Stanstead, and during six years 
held services in an old school-house. The church was 
regularly organized in 1816; in the following year the 
Rev. Thaddeus Osgood became i)astor and preached in a 
building known as the **01d Union Meeting-house." From 
first to last there has been a succession of s<*venteen 
ministers, the longi^st i)astorate being that of Rev. R. V. 
Hall, who held the fort for sixteen years; the next longest 
being that of Rev. G. Ellery Read, who preached his last 
sermon h(»re on the last Sunday of May, 1895, and who 
was succeeded bv the Rev. William R. Harvev in June 
following. 

The existing church (»difice was erected in 1876, since 
which time large additions have been made to the mem- 
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bership, and the centenary of the establishment of the 
first religious community of the *'Congregational way'' in 
what was formerly known as Upper and Lower Canada 
was appropriat«»ly and enthusiastically celebrated in No- 
vember, 190(5. 

In the city of Qu<*bec, work was begun by R(»v. Mr. 
Benton from the United Htat(*s in 1801, when a congrega- 
tion was formed. In the third yrar of his pastorate Mr. 
Henton became involved in difficulties with the eitv an- 
thorities which resulted in his arrest and imprisonment, 
and a fine of fifty pounds! 

With a narrow-mindedness characteristic of the 
times, Mr. Benton had b(»en refused the use of the legal 
church register, without which no minister could lawfully 
discharge some of the most important duties of his office. 
In a i)amphlet entitled ^'Law and Fact," Mr. Benton indig- 
nantly protested against tlu» injustice that had been done 
him, and for so doing he was made to suffer. lie served 
the term of his imprisonm«»nt, while some friends in Scot- 
land paid the fine. In 1820, this <ongr(»gati(m became con- 
nected with the Church of Scotland and is now known as 
'•riialmers' (^hurch." In 1810, a congregation was formed 
at Stanstead which is one of the oldest of the Congrega- 
tional churches in EastcM'u Canada. Other congregations 
wei*e soon after established in the Eastern Townships 
with such ministcMs as Kev. John Jackson at Brome, Rev. 
A. J. Parker at Danville, and Kev. E. J. Sherrill at Eaton. 
In 1830, Sherbrooke and Lennoxvilh* wer«» united under 
the Rev. Jam(»s Rob(»rtson, who was succeeded bv the late 
Archibald DutT, I). I). These were* all minist<*rs of marked 
abilitv. 
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The first Congregational church in Montreal was in- 
stituted by Rev. Kichard Miles, a returned missionary from 
Africa, in 1831, and was the beginning of *'Zion Church,'' 
long associated with the name of Henry Wilkes, D.D., 
who died on the 17th of November, 1886, in the 81st year 
of his age and the 54th of his ministry. He was admitted- 
Iv the most eminent divine of his denomination in Cana- 
da, whose career touched the history of congregational- 
ism at every point and made him '*The patriarch and 
apostle of Congregationalism in this country.''* Among 
those who succeeded Dr. Wilkes in Montreal, such names 
readily occur as Rev. Charles Chapman, J. F. Stevenson, 
D.D., Rev. F. H. Marling, and IM'ofessor Warriner. There 
are now six Congregational churches in Montreal, of 
which Emmanuel Church, formed in 1875, is numerically 
the largest, having for its pastor Rev. Hugh Pedley, B.A., 



♦Dr. Wilkes was an Englishman by birth, a Scotchman by educa- 
tion, and a Canadian by adoption. Born in Birmingham in 
1805; came to Canada in 1820; was six years in business in 
Montreal; studied for the ministry at Glasgow University and 
Dr. Wardlaw's Theological Academy; was licensed as an evan- 
gelist in 1832; ordained pastor of Albany Street Church, Edin- 
burgh, in 1833; began his Canadian ministry in the small church 
erected for Mr. Miles in Montreal in 1836. 

It was on the 9th of June, 1853, that Alessandro Gavazzi, the cele- 
brated Italian orator, reformer and evangelist, lectured in Zion 
church on Popery and Free Speech. The church was densely 
packed, and an excited crowd was gathered outside. Before the 
lecture was concluded, disturbance began, shots were exchanged, 
and the meeting broke up hastily. Anticipating trouble, the 
military had been called out; the Riot Act was read by the 
Mayor, when some one — nobody could ever tell who — gave or- 
ders for the troops to fire, and this they did with deadly effect, 
for several were killed and many were maimed for life. 
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formerly of Winnii)eg, Manitoba, to whom we are largely 
indebted for these notes on the Congregational Church in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

The Theological College, founded in Toronto in 1839, 
was removed to Montreal in 1864 and took thi^ name of 
the Congregational College of British North America — 
since then altered to ''The Congregational College of 
Canada." It is well equipped with a competent staff of 
professors and lecturers. Rev. E. M. Hill, D.D., is the 
principal and professor of practical theology. The pre- 
vious principals were Dr. Lillie, Dr. Wilkes, Dr. J. F. 
Stevenson, Dr. Barbour and Dr. J. 11. George. 

Ix Ontario, the first congregation was founded at 
Frome, near St. Thomas, by Rev. Joseph Silcox in 1819. 
The first church in Toronto was opened in 1834; it was 
burned in 1855. Among the leading Congregational minis- 
ters in that city have been Rev. John Roaf, "the cham- 
pion of religious liberty and reform;" the Rev. Joseph 
Wild, D.D., the renowned sensational preacher, who dur- 
ing many years attracted and held immense audiences;" 
and the Rev. FTeu de Bourck — famed for his eloquence, 
his zeal and success in the erection of churches in many 
localities. There are now seven churches in Toronto. In 
course of time, congregations were organized in London, 
FTamilton, Brantford, Cobourg, Kingston, and other places 
in Ontario, and at Winnipeg and Brandon, Manitoba, and 
Vancouver and Victoria in British Columbia, and in New- 
foundland {which see). There are in all Canada about 100 
Congregational ministers, 110 churches, 10,000 conmiuni- 
cants, and 30,000 adherents. 
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In the year 1808, application was made by the people 
of BrockviUe to the London ^lissionary Society (Inde- 
pendent) for a minister. Rev. William Smart, a Congre- 
gationalist, was sent to them and commenced his labours 
in 1811. A church was erected and opened for worship 
January 19th, 1817. For thirty-eight years Mr. Smart 
continued his ministry here and preached in all the set- 
tlements between Cornwall and Kingston, a distance of 
100 miles. He became a member of the United Svnod of 
Upper Canada at its formation in 1831 and along with IT 
others joined the Synod of the Kirk in 1840, and was one 
of the dissentients in 1844 when the Canada Presbyterian 
Church (in sympathy with the Free Church of Scotland) 
was formed. Amid many discouragements, Mr. Smart's 
labours were attended with a large measure of success. 
He died, September 9th, 1876, in the 88th year of his age 
and the (JOth of his ministry. He is often spoken of as 
the founder of the Sabbath School in Canada, but, as we 
have seen, that honour belongs to St. Paul's Anglican 
church in Halifax. It was in BrockviUe, in the year 1830, 
that the late Rev. Peter Colin Campbell, Princii>al of 
Aberdeen Uuiversitv, commenced his ministerial career. 



THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

TnK FIRST Lutheran Church of Uppkr Canai>a was 
in the Township of Williamsburg; it was opened for wor- 
ship in 1790, by the Rev. Samuel Schwerdfeger, who came 
from Albany, N.Y. In course of time it became the 
property of the Church of England, and the congregation, 
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under the pious ministrations of the Rev. Gerbrand Beek 
Lindsay, became zealous members of the Anglican Church. 
The original wooden church was carefully taken down 
and rebuilt in more comely form, and was consecrated, 
by Bishop Stewart of Quebec in 1836. This was replaced 
in 1902 by the beautiful stone edifice erected at the cost 
of some 17,000 by Mr. E. C. Whitney. In 1844, Williams- 
burg was created a Kectory, during the ministry of Kev. 
Dr. Boswell, who was instrumental in building a church 
at Morrisburg in the same Township. A second Lutheran 
Church was erected in Matilda, county of Dundas, in 1792, 
in which Mr. Schwerdfeger also officiated in the German 
language. He was succeeded in 1804 by Mr. Myers, who 
resigned in 1807, on account of •'inadequate support" — a 
very common complaint in those early days. 

The number of Lutherans in Ontario, according to 
the census returns in 1901, was 48,010, and in the Domin- 
ion, 92,394; the number of ministers in 190G was 120. 



THE HEBREWS. 

The Dominion census of 1901 makes the total num- 
ber of Jews in Canada to be 10,432 at that time; of these, 
7,526 were assigned to the Province of Quebec, and 5,336 
to Ontario. But the number has increased v(»ry rai>idiy 
during the last few years. There are now in Montreal 
alone over 21,000 Jews, so that the entire Jewish i)opula- 
tion of Canada at the present time cannot be less than 

35,000. 

Aaron Hart, born in London, England, in 1724, is 
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supposed to have been the first Jewish settler in Canada. 
He was Commissary General of the British forces under 
Lord Amherst at the time of the conquest, and at the 
close of the war took up his residence at Three Rivers. 
About the same time a few Jews settled in Montreal, 
where the Congregation Shearith Israel was formed in 
1768. About 1777, the first synagogue was erected by the 
English speaking Jews in Montreal. The late Rev. Abra- 
ham de Sola, LL.D., who came from London, England, in 
1847, was for many years the minister of this congrega- 
tion, and was appointed professor of Hebrew and Orien- 
tal languages in McGill University in 1848 — a man of emi- 
nent ability and force of character. His oldest son. Rev. 
Meldola de Sola, succeeded his father in the pastorate of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, and is admitted- 
ly the leading Rabbi in Montreal, if not in all Canada. 

The German Jews erected their first synagogue in 
Montreal in 1859, having for their Rabbi the Rev. Jacob 
R. Cohen. There are now in Montreal six Rabbis and ten 
synagogues. 
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HHE Salvation Army is represented in all the prov- 
inces of the Dominion. It commenced operations 
in Ontario in July, 1882, under the direction of 
Major Moore, and for two years its affairs we^e adminis- 
tered under direction of headquarters in New York. Com- 
missioner Coombs was '^commander-in-chief from 1884 
to 1889. After him came Commissioners Adams, D. Rees, 
Herbert Booth, and Eva Booth— 189()-1904. Mr. Coombs 
is again at the head of the Army in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces, while '•Brigadier Turner*' holds a like 
position for Quebec and the Eastern provinces. The re- 
spective headquarters are in Toronto and Montreal. In 
the former there are about 100 officers enrolled, and in the 
latter about twenty-five. 

The last Dominion census placed the number of ad- 
herents in Canada at 13,949. At the present time there 
may be twenty to twenty-five thousand, all told. That the 
increase in numbers has not been more rai)id is accounted 
for from two causes: — (1) The lack of material to work 
upon, i. e., the comparatively small number of the •'sub- 
merged churchless class in Canada," for whose benefit the 
Salvation Army, professedly, in large measure, exists. 
(2) The overshadowing influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Province of Quebec — the only province in 
the Dominion where the Army has been subjected to ill- 
treatment at the hands of angry mobs, and imi)risonment 
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by civic authorities. But the conciliatory disposition all 
along manifested by the evangelists has triumphed over 
all such difficulties, and their work now goes on, if not 
always quietly, without let or hindrance ah extra. 

Speaking at Montreal in March, 1907, the General 
said that the flag of the Salvation Army flies in almost 
every country on the globe except Russia. '*Up to the 
present time,'' he said, *'all attempts to gain a footing in 
that cold and mighty nation have proved a failure, and my 
portrait is kept by the Government as that of a dangerous 
man who must be debarred!" 

World AviDE Statistics and Endorsement. 

The flag of the Army flies in fifty-five countries or 
colonies. 

There are 7,500 separate and distinct societies, and 
15,000 paid officers, who preach in thirty-two different 
languages. 

There are 20,000 bandsmen, who receive no pay for 
their services. 

The official journal — "The War Cry" — is published in 
twentv-two countries and in seventeen different Ian- 
guages. In all, there are sixty-five periodicals published, 
weekly, bi-weekly and monthly, having a combined cir- 
culation of 1,020,000 copies per issue. 

200,000 men, women and children are fed weekly in 
their homes of refuge; 22,000 of the poorest people in the 
world are kept from starvation. There are 125 Homes of 
Hescue for fallen women, into which 6,000 girls are re- 
ceived everv vear. 
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Many thousands of tbo unemployed working classes 
an» annually sent to the British Colonies, to earn for 
themselves and families a comfortable living. 

On his recent visit to the United States, General 
Booth was the guest of I^*esident Koosevelt and his 
Cabinet at the White House in Washington; and what is 
even more remarkable, as an evidence of his world-wide 
fame the General and his staff of some sixteen or 
seventeen peox>le were carried by railways in this country 
fourteen thousand miles without ever paying a cent of 
fai-^. 

General Booth came to Canada, en route to Japan, at 
the invitation of His Excellency the Governor General, 
and was Earl Grey's guest of honour at Rideau Hall. At 
a public meeting of the Canadian Club, His Excellency 
said that to have the General as his guest was a privilege 
that he would not readily forget. ^*General Booth," he 
said, **was the greatest living illustration of the truth that 

nothing is impossible to the man who is in earnest 

I hardly know of any organization, political, religious, 
benevolent or industrial, that has left such a deep impres- 
sion for good upon the crust of this earth's surface. The 
Salvation Army has done noble work in bringing hope 
into the lives of the miserable in all parts of the world: 
it has accomplished its purpose, and stands to-day an his- 
torical example of disintei-ested enthusiasm." Higher 
tribute than this has rarely been paid to any man living 
in this twentieth century. 
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HUE luiDiber and variety of religious deuomina- 
tions that have marked and marred the deveh)p- 
ment of Christianity in the United States and 

Canada is appalling. The World Almanac enumerates no 
fewer than 155 separate organizations, and the census of 
Canada for 1901 deals with 142! But these by no means 
exhaust the catalogue, for many others are grouped to- 
gether under such headings as '^Unspecified" and ** Various 
Sects." As it is, Presbyterians in the United States are 
divided into fifteen branches,* Baptists into thirteen, 
Methodists into seventeen, and Lutherans into twenty- 
three! Any attempt therefore to treat of such a mass of 
sectarianism in detail is hopelessly beyond the scope of 
this humble effort. "Surely the time has come,'' says a 
trenchant waiter, "for a massing of the forces of Chris- 
tianity in a combined assault on the strongholds of the 
kingdom of darkness,'' and it may be added that not one 
half of the people who are the subjects of denominational 
estrangement are able to give an intelligent reason for 
their estrangement. To what extent this ignorance pre- 
vails may be illustrated in the story told of a New Eng- 
land couple at a representative meeting of Christians held 



* "Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society/* Philadel- 
phia, 1906, p. 330. 



in New York a few years ago. James aud Sallie w^ere 
sitting by the fireside a few evenings before they were 
to be married. I'utting on a very solemn face, James 
brolve an embarrassing sihMice by saying, — **Sallie, there 
is something I feel I ought to say to you." Sallie's heart 
sank, but she said, **tell me, James; what is it?'' *\Sallie," 
he said, '*I don't like to, but mv conscience tells me 1 
ought to.'' *'Oh," she replied, *'You can tell me anything 
now. What is it, James?" "Well, Sallie, to M\ the truth, 
/ am a .somnambulist.'' "Is that all?'^ said Sallie, drawing 
a long breath, **I was afraid it was something dreadful. 
Don't worry about that. You know that I have alwavs 
been a T'uiversalist, but after we are married I will join 
your church and become a sonuambulist; it won't make a 
bit of difference." Such blissful ignorance many would 
have to plead guilty of were th(\y r(»(iuired in an unguard- 
ed moment to **gang ower the fundamentals," as tlu* great 
Norman Macleod was asked to do by an old paui)er wonuin 
in the parish of Loudoun who belonged to the straitest 
sect of the CovcMianters. 

FuoM 1*is(;aii Hkkihts, the various branches of the 
Protestant Church in AnnM-ica s(»em to see by faith a vis- 
ion, distinct though still far distant, revealing a union of 
all their scattered fontes. In the meantime, the Fiodkua- 
TioN of all the evangelical churches in the Tnited States 
has become a live question, and has been favourably en- 
tertfiined by at b^ast thirty different denominations. The 
aim of the movement is 'To exi)ress the fellowship and 
catholic unity of the Christian Church: to bring the 

19 
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Christians of America into united service for Christ, and 
the v/orld; and to secure a larger combined influence for 
the Churches of Christ in all matters affecting the moral 
and social condition of the people." 

The unions that have recently taken place of various 
cognate branches of churches in Australasia and India, 
in Hawaii and Japan, in the Isles of the Sea, in the Unit- 
ed States of America and in Canada, indicate a wide- 
spread and growing desire for closer Christian fellowship. 
Hut the pending negotiations for the union of churches 
in Canada differing from each other in creed and admin- 
istration marks a distinct advance in the trend of public 
opinion; and seems to warrant the larger hope of a more 
comprehensive union than has yet been consummated. 
By this forward movement, Canada is giving the 
Churches of Christendom an Object lesson more im- 
portant, far-reaching and note-worthy than anything of a 
like kind recorded in History since the days of the Re- 
formation. It indicates that members of all Protestant 
denominations are coming to see eye to eye and tacitly to 
admit that the verities they hold in common are far more 
important than the questions on which they differ; thus 
foreshadowing the good time coming when the Master's 
prayer for his disciples shall be fully answered, — **That 

they all may be one'* ^'That the world may know that 

thou ha fit .sent me." 



Hmn. 
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THE (IKKAT SEAL OF CANADA. 



Tlic tJirejit Seal of Oinadii sLnws Kiuy Edward cii- 
tlironed: ovprlit-ad is tin' motio, DUu »■( nion Droit: ou liis 
right and left art' tbe iinas of tlu' four proviuces tlmt en- 
tered into confederation in 18C7; beneatli are tbe arms of 
tlie Doiiiiniou, The iiiseription rendered into Eiigli»h is 
as follows: — 

EI)\VA;;1) vie. lU- the Grace of (lod King of Hiitaiii 
and of the l^andn lieyoiid the Seas wliii-li are niidcr his 
Bway; Defender of the Faith, and Emperor of India. 

In Canada, the Seal, lli04. 
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CONCERNING OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The design of the Armorial bearings of the Dominion of Can- 
ada shown on page 118 was kindly furnished by Mr. Joseph Pope, 
C. M. G., under Secretary of State at Ottawa, accompanied by the 
following remarks: — 

*'A great deal of misconception exists upon this subject. Most 
people seem to imagine that the Arms of the Dominion must ne- 
cessarily be composed of those of the respective Provinces, but 
this is not the case. It is true that at Confederation the Arms of 
the Dominion were formed from those of the four then existing 
Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
These Arms have never been changed. Subsequent additions of 
Provinces to the Union made no alteration in the Dominion Arms, 
which remain as originally granted by Royal Warrant of date 26th 
May, 1868." 

"It will be observed that not only has the Dominion no motto, 
but it has neither crest nor supporters. Up to a short time ago, 
none of the Provinces, with the exception of those above named, 
had any regular Arms at all. They have recently received Royal 
Warrants, granting them Arms, but this in no wise touches the 
Dominion Shield which can only be altered by competent author- 
ity." 

The following extracts from the Royal Warrant granted by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria at the time of Confederation may have 
some interest for those whose tastes incline to the study of Herald- 
ic designs. 



VICTORIA, BY THE GRACE OF GOD OF THE U:«TITED KINGDOM OF 

GBEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, QUEEN, Defender of the Faith, etc., 
etc. 

Forasmuch as it is Our Royal pleasure that for the greater 
honour and distinction of the said Provinces, certain Armori.al En- 
signs should be assigned to them, KNOW YE, therefore, that We, 
of Our Princely Grace and special favour have granted and as- 
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signed, and by these presents do grant and assign the Armorial 
Ensigrns following, that is to say: — 



For the Provinck of Ontario. Vert a sprig of three Leaves 
of Maple slipped, or on a chief Argent the Cross of St. George. 

For the Province of Quebec. Or on a Fess Gules between 
two Fleiir de Lis in chief Azure and a sprig of three Leaves of 
Maple slipped Vert in base, a Lion passant guardant or. 

For the Province of Nova Scotia. Or on a Fess Wavy Azure 
between three Thistles proper, a Salmon Naiant Argent. 

For the Province of New Brunswick. Or on Waves a Lym- 
phad, or Ancient Galley, with Oars in action, proper on a chief 
Gules a Lion passant guardant, or as the same are severally de- 
picted in the margin hereof, to be borne for the said respective 
Provinces on Seals, Shields, Banners, Flags or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Arms. 

And We are further pleased to declare that the said United 
Provinces of Canada being one Dominion under the name of Can- 
ada, shall, upon all occasions that may be required, use a common 
Seal to be called the "Great Seal of Canada/' which said seal shall 
be composed of the Arms of the said Four Provinces quarterly, all 
of which armorial bearings are set forth in this Our Royal War- 
rant. 

Given at Our Court at James's, this Twenty-sixth day of May. 
in the Thirty-first Year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 

(Signed) BUCKINGHAM & CHANDOS. 



II 

OUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND OTHER CONTRIBUTORS. 

In justice to the Artists who supplied us with the photographs 
from which our illustrations have been made, it should be stated 
that many of the Photographs were sent by private friends without 
giving any clue to the names of the artists; but thanks are tendered 
to the following parties who gave us permission to reproduce their 
pictures, as we have done. — 
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NoTMATf AND SoN Studio, MONTREAL. — The Frededcton Cathe- 
dral; St. James R. C. Cathedral, Montreal; Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Montreal; St. James Methodist Church, and St. Andrew's 
Church, Montreal. 

George P. Hall and Son, New York. — Old Trinity Church: St. 
Patrick's Cathedral: The Broadway Tabernacle, and the Jewish 
Temple Emmanuel, all in New York. 

O. M. Hill Stitdto, Halifax. — St. Paul's Church; St. George's 
and the Dutch Church, Halifax. 

The Clinedinst Studio, Washington. — Grace Reformed Dutch 
Church, and the Church of the Covenant, Washington. 

John T. Selby, Baltimore. — Roman Catholic Cathedral there. 

John H. Coxhead, Buffalo. — Baptist Church there. 

Ezra W, Reid, Boston. — Christian Science Temple. 

Isaac Ere and Son, St, John, N. B. — Centenary Methodist 
Church there. 

The following contributed photographs accompanied with 
valuable Historical data: — 

Rev. James Morrison. D.D., Vicar-General, P. E. Island. 

Rev. Napoleon Talbot, CurC of Tadousac. 

Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of Old South Church, Boston. 

Rev. Howard Duffleld, D.D., First Pres. Church, New York. 

Rev. Frank R. Symmes, Old Tennent Church, N. Jersey. 

Rev. William R. Richards, D.D., The Brick Church, New York. 

Mr. Charles F. Hoffman, St John the Divine. Cath, New York. 

Mr. W. C. Lilley, First Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Alfred Farlow, First Church Scientist, Boston. 

Archdeacon Pentreath. New Westminster Cathedral. B. C. 

Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., St. Gabriel Street Ch., Montreal. 

Rev. James Barclay, D.D., LL.D., St Pauls Ch., Montreal. 

Rev. Canon Edwin Loucks, Kingston Cathedral. 

Rev, R. Ashton, Mohawk Church, Brantford. 

Rev. F. B. Duval, D.D., Knox Church, Winnipeg. 

Rev. Thomas Hart, D.D., Kildonan Church, Man. 

Rev. D. MacRae. First Pres. Church, Victoria, B.C. 

Rev. R. D. Fraser, D.D., Preaching in the Klondike. 

Hon. Joseph Pope, C.M.G., Arms and (ireat Seal of Canada. 

Hon. S. H. Blake, K.C., St. James Cathedral, Toronto. 

Mr. John C. Thomson, Quebec, Anglican Cathedral there. 

Mr. W. H. Brown, Notre Dame de Victoires Church, Quebec. 

Mr. Robt. Lawson, Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto. 

Mr. S. R. Hart, St. Andrew's Church, Toronto. 
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Mr. William Henderson, Methodist Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Alice Allan, The Temple Church, London, England. 

Mrs. H. Ault, St. Peter's Church, Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A. 

Besides these, and those whose names are mentioned in the 
body of the work — ^as a big sheaf of correspondence testifies^ 
while in pursuit of his investigations the writer derived much as- 
sistance from many other ministers and laymen in the United 
States and Canada, and from honourable women not a few, among 
whom are: — 

Rev. Morgan Dix, M.A., New York. Rev. W. R. Harvey, Rock Island, Que. 

Rev. Dr. Rainsford, New York. Rev. W. A. J. Martin, Brantford, 

Rev. W. Patterson, U.D., Philadelphia. Rev. W. R. Cruikshank, B.A., Montreal. 

Rev. W. J. Ancient, M.A., Halifax. Thomas Davidson, K.C., Montreal. 

Rev. Robert Murray, I«I«.D., Halifax. Henry J. Morgan, Barrister, Ottawa. 

Rev. Thomas Fowler, M.A., Halifax. George H. MacGillivary, Glengarry. 

Ven. Archdeacon Richirdson, London. George M. Macdonnell, K.C.. Kingston. 

Rev. Herbert H. Patton, M.A., Prescott James Tasker, Montreal. 

Rev. W. M. Seaborn, Sorel, (Quebec. John F. Keefe. New York. 

Rev. Walter I«oucks. M.A.. Ottawa. Chas. V. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Rev D. Paterson» D.D.,Lachute, Quebec. David J. Craig, St Paul, Minnesota. 

Rev. W. J. MacKay, B.O., Toronto. John Slarr, Halifax. 

Rev. P. K. Dayfoot, Simcoe, Ontario. Mrs. Rol)ert Laing, Halifax. 

And these acknowledgements would be incomplete without ex- 
pressing thanks to our enterprising and obliging publisher, Mb. 
Robert Lovell and his Staff and to the Standard Photogravure 
Company, Montreal, for their patience with an exacting editor, and 
for the manifest excellence of their work. 

Unforeseen diflSculties stood in the way of obtaining all the 
photographs we asked for. In some instances, trees and unsightly 
telegraph poles marred the vision. In the case of Trinity Church, 
New York, the towering *'sky-scraper'* proved to be the bug-bear, 
and the courteous reply to our application was: — "It is not an 
easy thing to do, as the enormous sky-scrapers erected now on all 
sides of the church, and alipost concealing it from view, make it 
Impossible to obtain a new and good photograph." But all hope 
was not abandoned. As Oliver Cromwell said to the artist when 
taking his likeness — paint me, scars, iraris, ici'inkles and all^ — so the 
mandate went to the photographer, with the extraordinary result 
seen in our frontispiece — a picture of Old Trinity taken from the 
rear of the church and surrounded by a forest of sky-scrapers! 



It was inadvertently omitted in its proper place to acknowledge 
indebtedness to Rev. J. M. Macleod of Vancouver, for the informa- 
tion he furnished respecting the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian Churches in Prince Edward Island, on pages 125, 156 
and 206. 
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III 

AS TO FROOF-READING. 

What can be expected of eyes that are eighty-six years old? 
The wearer of these eyes is long since unused to proof-reading, 
and all he can say for himself in this regard is — Quod potui perfecL 
With the aid of a magnifying lens he did what he could and rele- 
gated the responsibility to younger eyes, which have done .their 
best. But there are spots in the sun. The most careful work of 
expert proof-readers is rarely immaculate. In the first edition of 
the Revised New Testament, printed in 1877, the utmost pains had 
been taken to ensure absolute freedom from typographical error. 
Was it perfect Alas! no. At the twelfth hour, a printer's error 
was detected which caused the whole edition (fortunately not a 
large one) to be cancelled, for in 1 Peter, 1, 13, this was the read- 
ing— "Gird up the lions of your mind!" 

So we crave the gentle readers' indulgence, and ask them to 
be just a little blind to any inaccuracies they may discover in this 
Book of Genesis. 
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